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Cover to Cover 


Torre are five short stories in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE. There are parts of two 
serials—an installment of a long serial, and the conclusion of a short one. There are 
four articles or “features.” And besides these things there are a lot of others, equally 
interesting, like the account of fishing with cormorants on the Curious! But True! 
pages, or Frank Rigney’s story of the eclipse of the sun, that can be seen for the last 
time in more than half a century, about a week after this September issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE reaches you. Jokes, puzzles, editorials, news of Scouts, pictures of boys who 
have done unusual things, aviation, radio. We try to give you full measure. 


HERE is a good deal of Scout lore and woodcraft of one sort and another in this 
issue, both in the fiction and in the articles. 
Passing of the Bear Moon takes you back to the wild days of California when Mexicans, 
Indians, and “White Men” fought for possession of the Great Bear State. 
Mr. West’s article about Major Frederick Burnham tells of one of the South African 
exploits of this man who was one of the greatest scouts that ever lived. 
You get some more incidents of wild animal life from Archibald Rutledge in The 
Ways of Wild Brother. 
Dan Beard tells you of Indian customs and dress, with “How to make them for 
yourself” suggestions. 
Too Many Fires, the two-part story by Ralph Henry Barbour that is finished this 
month, tells of adventures and plots in a summer camp for boys. 
Treasure tells of a jaunt into the great Northwest, and a search for miner’s gold. 


BESIDES these, there’s a story of tennis {that we think is an exceptionally good one}, 
the further adventures of Spud Duggan in aviation, and the story of a yacht race. 


"THERE'S also the sports article that we promised you, with tips on golf from a 
famous champion, Francis Ouimet. : It’s one of the series giving information and 
advice on athletics from famous players and coaches all over the country. 
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B°Y. you want to watch for the October issue! It’s going to have a double-bar- 
relled announcement that, if you like BOYS’ LIFE at all—as we certainly hope you 
do—will make you sit up! 
Particularly if you’re a Scout. 
Remember and watch! 


THE stories in the October issue will start off with the beginning of a three-part 
football serial by Harold Sherman. Captain of the Eleven is the title, and does that 
Captain have his troubles! There’s a feud, as so often happens on football squads, 
that nearly wrecks the team. Instead of getting better as the season advances, it gets 
worse. Russ Willard finds himself facing a bitter defeat in more ways than one. 


OU WAH lived near the water front in San Francisco’s Chinatown. After he 
died, his ghost reappeared to terrify everyone in the neighborhood. 
In The House of Lou Wah you'll have a chance to read in the October issue one of the 
most exciting mystery stories that Jack LeBrun has ever written for us. Creeps guar- 
anteed! And what a part the “‘push-cat” plays in furnishing the clue! 


IL DOBIE Talks Football is what the October sports article is called. It gives 

some straight-from-the-shoulder dope on football from the famous coach of 

Cornell’s Big Red teams. Some of it may not be quite what you'd prefer to hear, but 
if you want to play good football, it’s what you’ve got to learn. 


HERE’LL be the second of the articles on Major Burnham’s Scouting in South 

Africa. If you like The Adventure of the Blue Gum in this issue as well as we hope 
you will, you won’t want to miss it. We think these accounts of actual happenings that 
seem almost miraculous are even more interesting than fiction. 


HERE’LL be a short story of the strange natural life on the bed of the ocean. Things 
you never even dreamed about—and we hope you won’t have to dream about them 
afterwards. The Parade of Lanterns, it’s called. 


“THERE LL be a whacking polo story by Paschal Strong. There’ll be another of 
Leonard K. Smith’s stories of Brede Segarblom, the Lone Scout. There'll be 
enough different things to make the October issue just as interesting, and just as 
full, as the issues you’ve been getting this summer—and we hope still more so. 


Besides, there’ll be those announcements! 
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From—“‘Songs Scouts Sing”’ 


One with the hills and sky. 
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Letting the days slip by, 


Follow the trail to the open air, 
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PASSING 


AS THE masked bandit leader threw 

up his rifle, “White Wolf” Will 
Blake flung himself off the opposite 
side of his horse, and as he fell a bullet 
clipped a lock of his long yellow hair. 


EFORE the other three ruffians of the bandit 
gang could bring their weapons to bear upon 
the lithe figure in clean white buckskin, they 
found themselves looking into the steady 

muzzle of his squirrel rifle, presented across the saddle 

on his well-trained horse. 

he hombres! Skunks that whip a victim sense- 
‘Ss may deserve to be pegged out on an ant hill, but 
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Gently placing the limp form on 
the grass near a stream, Will set 
about trying to revive him 





ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON SCHUYLER 


I won’t expose any man to the mercies of the Indians 
of Alta California—you can keep your guns.” 

Aside from the lightning-swift movement of the 
White Wolf, the three blue-shirted bandits whose guns 
were still unfired, had another excuse for not using their 
weapons as swiftly as had their leader. With the aid of 
rawhide ropes stretched to their saddle-horns, the trio 
were holding the drooping figure of a young Mexican. 
As Will snapped his command, they dropped their 
reatas, letting the bleeding victim fall heavily into the 
ripening wild oats beside the Sacramento trail. 

The tall leader stood his ground for a moment, the 
bloody quirt used in whipping their victim dangling 
from his wrist as he grasped his empty rifle. Above 
his black silk mask, baleful eyes became yellowish 


OF THE BEAR MOON 


By F. Douglas Hawley 


green ‘with hatred. This blond desperado, whose build 
and dress were superficially similar to his own, was 
dangerous to a degree, Will told himself as he watched 
the evil quartet closely. 

“So you are siding with these treacherous Mexicans 
against your fellow Americans, are you?” sneered 
Black Mask. “Wait until the Bear Flag Boys hear 
about this!” 

Thinking instantly of his secret mission in this 
Mexican province, Will was tempted to ask the bandit 
leader what he meant by reference to Bear Flag Boys. 
Had the Americans in the province already organized? 
But, as Will noticed the huge rowels of a Mexican spur 
sticking up in the edge of the trail, his mind swiftly 
reverted to the present situation. 





“Real Americans don’t practice whipping their 
prisoners!” he scornfully told Black Mask. “Better 


vamos before my trigger finger gets a cramp!” 


With a snarl the bandit leader wheeled his horse and 
stooped down to pick up out of the tall grass a highly 
varnished sombrero. Around the wide brim of the big 


hat were fastened rosettes of yellow metal. 


“Drop it, pronto!”’ snapped Will. “Leave the man’s 


horse, too, and travel fast, hombres!”’ 


Dropping the sombrero with a curse, the desperado 


rode off, followed closely by his three blue-shirted 
companions, leaving the Californian’s horse, with 








Disregarding the painful but more superficial welts 
across the man’s back and shoulders, he removed the 
rawhide reatas fastened to the young man’s wrists. He 
noted the rich, red velvet calzoneros on his legs, with fine 
white cambric calzoncillos peeping through the lacings 
at their sides. This youth was a member of some wealthy 
California family, a real caballero, Will decided. 

With the swift sureness of motion that had earned 
for him the name of the White Wolf among the 
Indian tribes of the Oregon country, Will Blake 
leaped back to his waiting horse and led the animal 
up to the still unconscious caballero. 
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former governor of the province, and one who had 
always been friendly with foreigners, including Ameri. 
cans, Will surmised. 

**Where does he live?” 

““Sonoma—that way,” replied the Indian sullen}, 
pointing off toward the blue hills to the southwest.’ 

Swiftly the White Wolf thought. It might take 
hours, even days, to get this wounded caballero safe 
into the hands of friends. Meanwhile, the despatch 
beneath his buckskin shirt was urgent. While he wag 
delayed, the ships of the watchful and covetoys 
English might be first,to California with news of wa, 
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“Take cover! Bandits!” be yelled in Spanish as he charged into the open, forgetful of the black mask still on his face 


reins dangling, a few yards in front of the watchful 
White Wolf. As they approached near-by timber, 
Black Mask turned in his saddle to hurl a threat back 
over his shoulder. 

* We'll git you fer this, traitor!” 

On the instant another of the desperados, who was 
partly concealed behind Black Mask, threw up a rifle 
and took a shot at Will. The bullet was a trifle low. 
It thudded into the side of the unconscious Cali- 
fornian’s patient horse, which stood directly in front 
of Will’s pony. The animal sank to the earth with 
a groan, kicked convulsively, and expired. 

Although he was sorely tempted, Will did not re- 
turn the fire. A loaded rifle just now was of far more 
value than an empty one. His judgment was imme- 
diately vindicated, as the desperados put spurs to 
their horses to escape a return shot. 


NCE the bandits had vanished into the forest the 
White Wolf worked swiftly. The edge of the 
timber was less than a musket shot away on all sides 
of the little meadow. They might try to ambush him 
while he was rendering first aid. 

Leaving his cream-colored horse “tied” desert- 
fashion with reins dangling, Will sprang toward the 
unconscious victim of the bandits. As he stopped a 
freely bleeding scalp wound, evidently caused by a: 
blow with the butt of Black Mask’s heavy quirt, he 
noted that the Californian was a pleasant-faced youth 
of the better class. 


“Stand still, Pronghorn, while I make a pack horse 
out of you,” he soothed the snorting horse. “Yes, I 
know there’s blood on him, but you’ve packed bloody 
game hundreds of times. Quit blowing, while I tie his 
wrists and ankles under your snuff-colored belly, and 
T'll buy you some honest-to-goodness yellow sugar 
when we get to Fort Sutter to-night.” 

As he tied the bruised body face down across the 
saddle the White Wolf did not relax his vigilance for 
a moment. Suddenly he noticed a movement in the 
tall grass a short distance away. In a flash his rifle 
was trained on the spot. 

“Come out, I have you covered!” he commanded 
in Spanish. 

Out of the tall grass arose a trembling, emaciated 
and almost naked Indian. The unkempt savage was 
far removed from the splendid type of Plains Indians 
with whom the White Wolf had long been associated. 
His coarse, Siintelligent features plainly indicated 
great fear and an impulse to run away in spite of the 
threatening rifle. 

“Come here and tell me who this caballero is and 
then show me where he lives and all will be well,” 
Will promised with a smile. 

Slowly the unwilling savage approached closely 
enough to peer into the face of the victim draped 
across Pronghorn’s back. 

“Don Ramon Vallejo!”’ he exclaimed, his dull eyes 
lighting up. 

Probably a nephew of General Mariano Vallejo, 


between the United States and Mexico. They might 
well take advantage of the situation to seize the 
province from the weak and dilatory government far 
away at Mexico City, before the American army off- 
cer, Captain John Fremont, who was watchfully 
waiting in the province, could be warned. 

A message had come to Fort Hall, in American 
territory just beyond the Mexican border above 
Great Salt Lake, that war with Mexico was at hand. 
Word-of-mouth rumor had it that in May hostilities 
had already. begun in Texas. The White Wolf had 
been chosen to take the message a thousand miles to 
Fremont, supposed to be loitering somewhere along 
the Rio Sacramento on, ostensibly, a topographical 
expedition. Now, within a few hours’ ride of the end 
of the long trail, the messenger was faced with a 
difficult decision. Should he press on, leaving this 
young caballero to the doubtful care of a wandering 
savage? 


SLIGHT rustle caused Will to look up again 
quickly. The Indian had decided for him. Al 
ready the savage was nearly to the forest wall, running 
like a deer toward the blue hills to the westward. 
“Run, you poor, frightened redskin!”’ exclaimed 
Will. “I reckon, Pronghorn, he’s shown us the right 
trail in more ways than one. We'll pick up this 
caballero’s sombrero and follow him.” 
As he picked -up the heavy headpiece the despateh- 
bearer gave a low whistle of astonishment. 
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“Look, Pronghorn, rosettes made from. gold nug- 
ets! For a guess, those bandits were whipping Don 
Ramon to make him tell where he found them. Step 
along, Pronghorn, we're traveling!” 

Walking swiftly, he led the willing horse along the 
dim trail away from the Rio Sacramento valley 
toward the western hills. The park-like meadows of 
the bottoms gradually gave way to more thickly 
timbered uplands. At last, discovering no evidence 
that the four desperados were on his trail, he paused 
to look at his patient. 

“Whoa, packhorse. This caballero isn’t coming 
around very fast. It’s time we tried to wake him up.” 

Gently placing the limp form on the grass near a 
little stream, Will set about trying to revive his 
patient. Don Ramon was showing signs of returning 
consciousness, When the keen ears of the White Wolf 
detected hoof beats on the western trail. Through the 
trees he caught sight of ten or twelve riders galloping 
toward him. All wore sombreros and the leader dis- 
played the red velvet breeches of the ruling class. 
Friends of Don Ramon, evidently, reasoned Will as 
he turned his attention again to the reviving of his 
patient. Don Ramon’s eyes were open as the caval- 
cade swept up and surrounded them. 

“See, Don Pedro, it is even as I said,” exclaimed an 
almost naked Indian mounted behind one of the 
cotton-clad peons. 

Will looked up to recognize the Indian. Shifting his 
gaze to the young man called Don Pedro, he saw a 
young Californian whose features were twisted with 
hatred. 

“Seize him!” screamed the caballero, raising his 

quirt. 
Half a dozen peons hurled themselves from their 
horses upon the unresisting youth crouched beside 
Don Ramon. Although he felt’a swift surge of anger, 
the White Wolf restrained a natural impulse to hurl 
them off. As soon as he explained matters, no doubt 
all would be well. 

“Hold him! He has beaten a don! For that I'll flay 
him alive!” 

Leaning forward in his saddle, Don Pedro viciously 
lashed down at Will. A red welt appeared on the 
bronzed cheek of ‘the White Wolf. 

“Does a caballero strike one who saves the life of 
his friend?” Will said in contemptuous Spanish, hold- 
ing his head proudly erect as the blood trickled down 
his cheek. ‘Ask Don Ramon!” 

The stormy black eyes of Don Pedro wavered and 
he stayed the quirt. 

“It may be true,” said Don Ramon, weakly trying 
to sit up. “It was.back on the river trail that four 
foreigners caught me.’ They pretended they were 
seeking revenge for what renegade Mexicans did to two 
unfortunate Americans last week, but their real reason 
for beating me senseless was because they would not 
believe when I told them that the nuggets on my 
sombrero were all that our family had yet found in 
California. This foreigner may have come upon 
them, but % 

Don Ramon’s voice trailed to a pause as he surveyed 
Will's buckskin dress, yellow hair and gray eyes. Will 
could see the doubt growing in the young don’s eyes. 
Masked, Will would look very like the bandit leader! 

“T ran off the desperados,” Will quickly interjected. 
“This Indian was creeping up through the grass. I 
made him show me the trail to Don Ramon’s hacienda, 
but he got away from me.” 





“But what?” insisted Don Pedro, ignoring Will’s 


explanation. 

“Nothing,” evaded Don Ramon. “It may be as 
this young foreigner states. All Americans in Cali- 
fornia are not desperados, cousin.” 

“You were always soft-hearted,” sneered Don 
Pedro. “Like our uncle Mariano, whose reward for 
being lenient with these Yankee pigs was to be thrown 
in prison, so you a 

“Control yourself, Pedro. Because a few malcon- 
tents run off several hundred of the governor’s horses, 
— the flag of rebellion, we need not lose our 
leads, 

“So that is what the desperados meant when they 
talked of the Bear Flag!” exclaimed Will, excitedly. 

_“ Bear Flag, bah!” spat out Don Pedro. “It is a red 
pig on a flour sack! The cursed rebels have seized 
Fort Sutter and hold our uncle Mariano and cousin 
Sebastian prisoners inside. Over in Sonoma that loud- 
mouthed William Ide proclaims a Republic of Cali- 
fornia, while that sly American army officer, Captain 
k remont, laughs and urges him on. They do well to 
put a pig on their flag—they are all pigs!” 

General Vallejo and his son prisoners, a Bear Flag 
republic, Fremont in Sonoma—thoughts raced through 
Will’s mind. No doubt Fremont was trying to appear 
neutral, although he might well be in active sympathy 
with these American-born rebels. All the more reason 
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why Will should reach Fremont at once with his secret 
message, before this embryo republic became too 
firmly established to desire annexation to the United 
States, or before the English could use the revolt as an 
excuse to intervene and take over the province. 


AS IF reading the American’s mind, Don Pedro 
made a motion to the peons who were guarding 
the prisoner. 

“Search him before you tie him up, hombres. He 
may be a spy.” 

A brown hand had darted inside Will’s hunting 
shirt and brought forth the despatch before he could 
resist. 

“Hah! Letters addressed to Fremont, and written 
in English,” exclaimed Don Pedro. “See, cousin, he 
is even worse than a highwayman; he is a treacherous 
spy! Guard him closely, Jose, while a travois is being 
made to carry Don Ramon. When we get to the 
hacienda to-night a military court will decide his fate— 
sunrise against an adobe wall!” 

Will’s eyes searched about desperately as the peons 
reached for reatas to bind him, while Jose, his guard, 
watched him closely with a ready rifle muzzle held 
within two feet of his stomach. Pronghorn was stand- 
ing just in the edge of a growth of small timber, some 
twenty feet away, but a mounted peon was close 
beside the fleet pony. Between Will and his horse 
were three more mounted peons, while the six men 
who had fallen on him were still afoot, near by, hands 
on reatas or guns. The White Wolf was in a tight 
coil. 

Suddenly a moccasined foot flicked out, striking 
up Jose’s menacing rifle. As the gun discharged in 
the air, Will dove under the nearest horse, and in one 
swift leap he was beside the peon guarding Pronghorn. 
He did not make the mistake of trying to reach the 
horse first. 

As the peon raised a heavy club, the White Wolf 
leaped. With one mighty wrench, he dragged the 
peon from his horse and flung him at the legs of the 
men running up behind him. Another short bound 
brought him beside Pronghorn. 

The intelligent animal leaped into a run even as his 
master touched the saddle horn. Will hung on and 
flung himself into the saddle as they crashed through 
the fringe of young evergreens. Now that they were 
clear of the Mexicans, Don Pedro and the peons with 
guns were free to shoot, but no bullets found a mark 
in the fugitives. A swift-flung reata was almost suc- 
cessful, however. Will dodged its reaching coils partly 
by swift action and partly because the reata was 
deflected by the tips of 
the small firs through 
which Pronghorn was 
plunging. In a second 
they were out of sight of 
their pursuers. 

Although skilled riders 
raced after them, Prong- 
horn, with the help of 
Will’s skill in keeping 
timber between them 
and their pursuers, was 
able to draw away from 
the native ponies. 

“Good horse! Those 
antelope legs of yours 
have saved us again!” 

Soon he was on the 
Sonoma trail, well ahead 
of Don Pedro's party. 
By nightfall he was 
passing herds of cattle, 
with which bands of elk 
and an occasional deer 
were feeding. In the dis- 
tance, as he came over 
a rise of ground, he saw 
an indistinct group of 
whitewashed buildings in 
the violet darkness of 
the valley below. 

“Don Ramon’s 
hacienda,” Will told his 
horse. “We'll wait for 
daylight to circle that; 
besides, we need some 
rest anyhow.” 

Withdrawing a few 
miles from the trail, he 
made camp on a little 
knoll, even daring a small 
fire to stay his hunger 
while Pronghorn cropped 
the rich grass of the little 
meadow contentedly. 
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At the first streak of dawn, he was away again. 
Circling Don Ramon’s hacienda, he again found the 
Sonoma trail south of the rancho. Some three miles 
down this trail, he saw ahead in a meadow the grass 
roof of a primitive Indian rancheria. Probably the 
humble home of one of Don Ramon’s vaqueros, Will 
reasoned. Not having any weapons, the American 
prudently avoided it by circling through the timber. 
As he rode by, he had a glimpse of an Indian woman 
seated in the doorway, grinding corn in a stone metate. 

On the trail again beyond the raucheria, Will put 
Pronghorn into a gallop. As he rode, his spirits began 
to soar. While he no longer possessed the despatch, he 
knew its purport. ‘This Bear Flag Republic was not 
yet a month old; his report to Fremont would prob- 
ably end it. 

“We're doing fine, Pronghorn. Those slim legs of 
yours have carried us over a thousand miles in a little 
more than a fortnight. Which reminds me, day 
before yesterday must have been the Fourth of July, 
and we forgot to celebrate!” 

At this instant Pronghorn rolled his eyes sidewise 
and gave a sudden tremendous leap forward. But, 
even as the wary animal lunged, a rawhide coil de- 
scended over his rider’s head and settled down over 
his powerful shoulders. 

“You're celebrating now!” yelled a gleeful, vindic- 
tive voice in English. 

On the instant the reata pulled tight with a sicken- 
ing jerk, throwing Will backward out of the saddle. 
His head seemed to split apart as he hit the hard 
ground of the trail. 

“Tarnation! This feller does look a heap like you, 
Goldy!” a strange voice was exclaiming as Will 
regained his senses. 

“Yeh, and he'll look a sight more like me with a 
black mask on and a knock on the head,” growled a 
familiar voice with unintended humor. 

Will opened his eyes to see nearly a score of hazy 
figures on horseback, some with flat gray hats and 
some wearing sombreros. Thinking his mind must be 
wandering, Will blinked his eyes and shook his ringing 
head, but the mixed group only became the more 
distinct. So Black Mask had both Mexicans and 
Americans in his outlaw organization, and his nick- 
name was “Goldy,” he thought. As he located the 
sinister figure in the black mask, Will instinctively 
started to clench his fists, only to become aware that 
rawhide was biting into his wrists. 

“So you know me, eh?” chuckled the desperado. 
**A heap of good it’s going to do you, feller, after Don 

(Concluded on page 41} 











He made camp on a little knoll 








he'd be in the middle of it. 


9 EORGE, oh George! Wait a minute. 
Wait a minute, I tell ya!” 
The two boys, who were about to 
shove off in the little dory, uttered an 
exclamation of disgust. ‘The kid brother again,” 
groaned George Sterling. “There ought to be an in- 
stitution for such things—a stone fortress surrounded 
by an impassable desert.” 

“If we shove off, we can pretend we didn’t hear 
him,” said his friend Hal Collier hopefully. 

George threw a calculating look at the running 
figure bearing down on them under full sail. ‘‘No use. 
The little imp would swim out to the Flying Pelican 
before we could break out the sails. Hi, there, Tangle, 
what’s the matter?” This last in a bright tone of 
voice, just as though he had no idea what Tangle 
wanted. 

Tangle, four and half feet high, freckled and slender, 
came alongside with eyes shining like polished saucers. 
“Gosh,” he panted, “it’s lucky for you I could run, 
it’s pretty lucky, I guess, ’cause you might have missed 
me for this last trial before the race, so it’s pretty 
lucky, I just guess.” 

“Tangle,” said George firmly, “we're going to make 
this trial spin without you. And we're going to race 
to-morrow without you. We told you that the last 
time when you went overboard with the anchor, or 
was it the time you tried to hang yourself with the 
mainsheet, or perhaps it was the time you jibed and 
carried away the mast.” 

Tangle tried to look astonished, but only looked 
miserable. ‘Aw, George,” he pleaded, “‘you know I 
didn’t mean to jibe that way. I was just experiment- 
ing. Dad says that’s the way to make sailors. Dad 
says——” 

““—-that we don’t have to take you along,” com- 
pleted George unkindly. 

““Aw, George, after all I’ve worked on the boat this 
summer.” 

There was some justice in this plea, so George 
sought damaging facts to support his case. “Listen, 
Tangle, can you tell me one trip you've made with 


] F THERE was trouble you could bet that the kid 
brother Tangle would be nearby; most of. the time 


us this month when you didn’t make a mess 
of things?” 

Tangle thought hard, but to no avail. “But 
I'm through all my experimenting,” he argued. 
“Honest I am. And Dad says I'm a born sailor. 
*Course, I wouldn’t expect to be at the helm in the 
race, but I could advise ya a lot.” 

Hal and George laughed until the little dory rocked, 
but Tangle, master strategist that he was, caught a 
weakening note. “George,” he said, and somehow he 
put a little catch in his voice, “you wouldn’t leave a 
Sterling ashore, would ya now?” 

“Come along,” said George gruffly. “But re- 
member, so much as stub your toe to-day and you'll 
watch the race from the launch.” 

Tangle, one big grin, climbed into the stern of the 
dory and George bent to the oars. The Flying Peli- 
can, a trim white sloop of the Victory class, was swing- 
ing from a buoy in the large tidal basin which sheltered 
the craft of the Westmont Yacht Club. Tangle 
looked with great contempt at several Victory sloops 
which, manned by boys, were scudding before the 
breeze on a final workout before the race for the 
Junior Cup the next day. “They think they’re 
going to lick us,” he snorted. 

**A lot of people think so,” commented Hal drily. 
**Look at that tailor-made Chinook of the Brock boys. 
That’s the classiest entry in the Junior Cup.” 

They pulled up alongside their sloop, and George 
unlocked the tiny cabin and took off the mainsail 
stops. While Hal unfurled the jib, Tangle made the 
dory’s painter fast to the buoy. When all lines were 
clear George inspected the dory, unfastened Tangle’s 
very original knot, and made it fast again. ‘‘ We'll 
need the dory when we come back,”’ he said pointedly. 

They made sail and cast off the mooring. The main- 
sheet whined through the blocks as the boom swung 
out to leeward. The boat, like all of its class, was 
Marconi rigged, and Hal trimmed in the sheet until 
the bulge of its triangular sail flattened. George took 
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“Your kid brother deliberately tried to run us down” 


the tiller and held her off until she heeled over with her 
gunwale under as the breeze took hold and forced her 
through the green water. The wind was kicking up a 
few whitecaps in the basin, and the spray: dashed up- 
ward in two white wings as the bow of the boat parted 
the waves. 

A sloop came about off their port. bow, and George 
looked at it admiringly. “The Chinook certainly 
points high,” he said. ‘“‘That’s. where she’s going to 
give us trouble.” 

“Aw, we can point that high,” blustered Tangle. 
“Gimme the tiller.” 


EORGE winked at Hal and gave Tangle the helm. 
“Trim in,” Tangle ordered Hal with the assur- 
ance of a Challenge Cup skipper. Hal trimmed in the 
mainsheet, and Tangle pointed the sloop:more into 
the wind. Then he cocked an eye at the Chinook, which 
was pointing still higher than the Flying Pelican, and 
working away from her to windward. 

“Aw, well,” he finally admitted, “we can lick ‘em 
before the wind.” 

“Maybe,” assented George. 

“And even if we can’t,” argued Tangle, “we Ster- 
lings can lick ’em at seamanship. Catch the tide 
fooling one of us!” 

George and Hal laughed. The last time Tangle 
had outguessed the tide he had driven ‘the keel of the 
sloop deep into a bank. But Tangle was enjoying 
himself so much that they refrained from reminding 
him of it. Instead they watched the Chinool: whieh, 
close hauled and lee washboard under, was standing 
out to the sound. 
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For a couple of hours the Flying Pelican sported 
about. Finally, the boys headed back with a following 
wind billowing out their sails and rolling up long swells 
into which the sloop alternately buried her nose and 
came up shaking triumphantly like a wet dog. Tangle 

had the tiller when they approached the bottle neck 
that led into the yacht basin, and Hal was standing 
by the mainsheet. George was squeezed into the 
little cabin below, investigating a rumble which had 
developed in the wooden block in which the mast 
was stepped. “Lend me a hand, Hal,” he called up. 
“We've got to hammer in a wedge to steady the big 
stick.” . 

Hal took a turn of the mainsheet around the cleat 
and handed it to Tangle. “One hand on the tiller, 
kid, and watch the Chinook ahead of us. Don’t show 
off for her benefit. And keep an eye on that main- 
sail, A jibe will ruin us.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. And I won’t bump into land, or 
sink, or chase any whales. Any other instructions, 
skipper? 
at took a pass at him, which Tangle ducked, and 
crawled below. It was slow work in that cramped 
space, and took longer than they expected. However, 
they finally wedged the heel of the mast securely and 
started above when an alarmed shout from somewhere 
made them brace themselves against the tiny cabin. 
The next instant there was a jolt, a splintering of 
wood, a tearing of canvas, and angry, very angry, 
words. They rushed up the companion hatch and 
found the Flying Pelican hopelessly tangled with the 
Chinook. Their first concern was for the safety of 
their sloop, but a hasty inspection showed that the 
boats had struck sideways and no material damage 
was done to the hull. A glance at Tangle showed him 
safe enough, talking unconvincingly to the two chaps 
from the Chinook who looked as though they could 
cheerfully toss him overboard. But in the meanwhile, 
the wind was playing havoc with the two boats that 
had come around into the wind like a catamaran, and 
the booms were thrashing about dangerously. George 
rushed to the halyards of his boat and Hal did like- 
wise to the Chinook, and in a moment more the sails 
were down, spread over the cabins of the two sloops 
and trailing in the water. 

George turned his attention to Tangle. One of the 
two husky Brock brothers was shaking him angrily. 
George laid a firm hand on his wrist and forced him to 
stop. 

We'll talk this over first,” he said quietly. ‘What 
happened?” 

“What happened?” exclaimed the elder Brock boy. 
“Your kid brother deliberately tries to run us down, 
and you ask what happened!” 

“How about it, Tangle?” asked George. There 
was a judicial coldness in his voice which took the 
swank out of the young fellow. 

“T wasn’t trying to run them down,” he said, almost 
sobbing. “I was only holding my course. They were 
cutting across my bow. If I swung to port I'd jibe, 
and if I swung to starboard Id hit ’em broadside.” 

“You should have swung to starboard in time to 
clear when there was still plenty of time to do it, you 


They were now running free, 
with their sails bellying out 
in the near gale 


little idiot,” said the other Brock. 
be walloped on the jaw.” 

“If there’s any walloping to do, I'll do it,” said 
George. ‘Tangle, you were in the wrong. Hal and I 
apologize for you.” He turned to their irate visitors. 
“We'll pay for any damage done to your boat, of 
course, and if you need our help we'll be glad to lend 
you a hand to get things ready in time for the race 
to-morrow.” 

“We'll thank you to keep away from our boat alto- 
gether,” said the elder Brock. “Your brother has 
done enough harm already.” 

George, realizing that the fault lay with the Flying 
Pelican, fought to keep his temper. “After all,”’ he 
pointed out, “we didn’t escape scot free ourselves.” 


“You ought to 


HE two Brocks looked contemptuously at the 

broken stays and spreader of the Flying Pelican, 
and said something to each other about the difference 
between a racing sloop and an oyster wagon. George, 
whose love for his boat was partly due to the fact that 
his father had built it, flushed to the roots of his hair. 
But he made allowance for their justified anger. 

“Tl cut away the port stays and let you get clear,” 
he said quietly, and proceeded to unhook the wire 
stay from its plate. Presently the two boats were free. 
The Flying Pelican was weakened by its broken 
spreader, and Hal took a double reef in the mainsail 
before hoisting it. The Chinook, less damaged, was 
standing in under full canvas. 

“Will we—will we be able to race to-morrow?” It 
was a very small and contrite voice, and it came from 
the thoroughly unstarched Tangle. 

“By working all night,” said George coldly, “we can 
get her in shape for Hal and me to race to-morrow.” 

“Then you won’t need me?” Tangle did try to in- 
ject an element of surprise in his voice, but it ended 
up 100 per cent. pathos. 

“To say that we don’t need you,” replied George, 
“is putting it mildly.” 

“But they called our boat a tub. They called me a 
little idiot.” 

“They were wrong about the boat.” 

“Aw, George——” 

““No use, Tangle. We'd be tempting Providence to 
take you along.” 

Tangle said no more. Two bright tears stood out in 
his eyes, and his freckles burned deeper than ever. 
But he was thinking. 

George and Hal and several of their friends labored 
well into the night on the damaged rigging of their 
boat. Very near them a couple of boat-builders from 
the famous Dupre yards were 
repairing the damage done to 
the classy Chinook. George’s 
assistants made up in_ en- 
thusiasm what they lacked in 
skill. Most of the racing young- 
sters of the club knew that the 
Chinook was the best sloop of the 
lot, but they also realized that 
George’s seamanship would go 
a long way to offset the advan- 
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tage of hulls. And because the young owners of the 
Chinook were just a little too cocksure of everything, 
there wasn’t an entry who, if his own craft could not 
win, didn’t want the Flying Pelican to do so. 

The breeze that blew in from the north northwest 
the following afternoon had whiskers on it. It cut up 
the sound into glistening whitecaps, and it made many 
youthful sailors cast anxious eves at their spars and 
rigging, and wonder if they shouldn’t.take a reef. 
The starting line was marked by two buoys across 
the bottle neck of the harbor at the entrance to the 
sound. The course was triangular, the first leg calling 
for a beat to windward in the teeth of the nor’wester, 
the second leg a long reach, and the third leg, if the 
wind held, a final run to the finish line. The length 
of the course was about twelve miles, and as all boats 
were of the same class, the first boat to cross the finish 
line would win the Cup. 

Ten minutes before the starting gun, a dozen en- 
trants were jockeying for position. Pleasure boats of 
all description rimmed the basin, waiting for the start 
before they went outside to follow the race. While 
George and Hal were maneuvering behind the line, 
the Sterling cruiser drew near. ‘Good luck, boys,” 
shouted Mr. Sterling. ‘“‘Come back top sides up.” 

“We will,” roared George, waving to his parents 
and several guests aboard the small cruiser. He didn’t 
see his younger brother aboard. ‘Where is Tangle?” 

“He wouldn’t come. He’s heartbroken over not 
being with you.” 

It was within @ 
minute of the starting 
time, and the cruiser 
drew away. George, 
watching his wrist- 
watch with one eve 
and calculating dis- 
tance with the other, 
brought the sloop 
aboutand held for the 

(Continued on page 
39) 
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Ouimet gained two more strokes by sinking a long, treacherous 
downhill putt. On the 18th hole Ouimet had a par four to make 
his score for the 18 holes 72. Vardon finished with a 77 and 
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CH AMPIONS do 

come back! Francis 
Ouimet won his first 
Amateur Golf title when 
he was twenty. Last year, 
17 years later, he repeated. 


HERE was born in Brookline. 

Massachusetts, in 1893, a boy 

destined to give the old sporting 

adage, “A Champion Never Comes 
Back,” the worst sock on the whiskers it ever 
received. 

This boy was Francis Ouimet, who, after a weary 
period of seventeen lean years in so far as winning 
national championships was concerned, waded through 
a brilliant field of young golfers at Beverly in 1931, 
to regain the National Amateur Golf Championship 
of the United States. 

In 1909 at the age of sixteen, Francis Ouimet won 
the schoolboy championship, and during the next 
few years his game rapidly improved until in 1913, 
Jerome Travers, the National Amateur Champion 
beat him only 3 and 2 at Garden City, Long Island, 
after a fiercely fought match during which Francis 
played splendid golf. 

That year the National Open was played at the 
Country Club in Brookline, every inch of which 
Francis knew like a book. Among the galaxy of stars, 
both professional and amateur, were entered the two 
great British professionals, Harry Vardon and Ted 
Ray. Vardon had won the British Open five times. 
He was a beautiful stylist, and the father of modern 
golf. Ray, a tremendously powerful man and noted 
for the terrific distance he could hit a golf ball, had 
won the British Open once. Almost unanimously it 
was conceded that the American championship would 
be taken to England by one or the other of these 
British stars; but at the end of 72 holes, young 
Francis Ouimet, then twenty years old, was tied 
with the two great British professionals at 304. The 
sporting world rubbed its eyes. The British Isles, 
where golf was then a much more popular game than 
it was in the United States, could not believe the two 
great professionals had been tied by an American 
stripling. 

Came the 18th hole play-off over a soaked course 
in‘a rain—exactly the sort of conditions in which 
British professionals could be expected to play their 
best, and the golf experts felt confident, that, although 
young Ouimet had played 72 holes on even terms with 
the British stars, the terrific strain of competing with 
them before what was then considered a large gallery, 
would cause the boy to crack wide open. 

Before the match started Francis was out on the 
practice field hitting some shots to warm up. Johnny 
McDermott who won the American Open Champion- 
ship the previous year, was watching and gave him 
the best possible advice—to pay no attention what- 
ever to what Vardon and Ray did, but go ahead and 
play his own game. 

For the first nine holes the three were even. Then 
Ray began to slip, so that when they drove from the 
17th tee Ouimet was leading Ray by five strokes and 
Vardon by one, and there was no sign of the young 
American cracking. Ray was out of the picture. 
Vardon, realizing he must get one stroke back on 
the two remaining holes, attempted to carry a bunker 
with his drive. His ball plopped into the sand, and 





with a 78. The British 

re stunned. 
Until this victory of Francis Ouimet, golf in the United 
States had been considered an old man’s game by most 
boys, who called it “cow pasture pool” and held it 
in more or less open derision; but Ouimet’s victory 
over the two British stars on the rain-soaked fair- 
ways of the Country Club changed this, and 
did more to popularize golf in the United 
States than any other single incident in 

the game’s history. 


9 Still, there was some question as to 


The golf world was aghast. 


whether or not this victory was a fluke. 

The British were sure of it, the Amer- 

icans considerably less sure. The 

following year, however, Ouimet 

beat Travers, the American 

champion 6 and 5 in the finals 

of the National Amateur 

at Equinox, and effec- 

tively killed such 
doubt. 


HEN followed a 
stretch of seven- 
teen years during 
which Ouimet 
failed to win a 
national 
champion- 





ship, and it \ 


seemed as 

though he 

never would do 

so again, although 

his play inchampion- 

ship tournaments was 
consistently excellent. 
Golf writers said his 
slight physical build would 
not stand the gruelling test 
of a week’s championship 
play. There was no question 

he could play brilliant golf over 

a short distance, but before the 

end of a week’s championship tour- 
nament, nervous strain and physical 
exhaustion would take their toll and 
prevent him from reaching the top. 

After seventeen years of championship 
play, during which Ouimet made a fine 
showing but never could quite crash through 
to national championship, he entered the 
United States Amateur at Beverly in 1931. 
Sports writers declared it was a year for youth. 
Numerous young players who had reached stardom 
and were burning up the courses in the qualification 
tests in various parts of the country, descended on 
Beverly in a phalanx that was to sweep through the 
old guard and leave the 1931 championship in the 
hands of youth. 

Their predictions seemed accurate when such stars 
as Harrison R. Johnston, Jr., National Amateur 
Champion in 1929, Max Marston, Champion in 1923, 
Chick Evans, Amateur Champion in 1916 and 1920 
and Open Champion in 1916 failed even to qualify. 
But safely among the qualifiers was Francis Ouimet. 

The high spot of this tournament was the match 
Francis played against young Billy Howell, about 
half his age. As Ouimet had been expected to crack 
in the National Open eighteen years before, it was 
thought young Howell would blow up when he played 
Ouimet before a gallery of thousands. But as Quimet 
had fooled the golf experts eighteen years previously 
at the age of twenty, Billy Howell fooled them, and 
their match was anybody’s until a break came on the 
Slst hole in the afternoon when Ouimet, one down, 
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holed a twenty-five foot putt. They halved the ney 
and the match was all square with four to play 
Howell, however, showed no signs of cracking. }j, 
was hitting his shots magnificently and fighting ever, 
step of the way. Could Ouimet with a span of seven. 
teen years to look back on since he had won a nation,| 
championship, crash through to victory, or wa 
youth, as the sporting writers predicted, finally to bx 
served again? 

The 15th hole at Beverly is 448 yards long, and 
that day they were playing over a soggy fairway jy 
the face of a stiff breeze. It required two tremendoys 
shots to reach the green. Ouimet’s second, hit wit} 
a brassie, struck a wet spot eight yards short of the 
green and stopped dead, twenty yards.from the hole. 
Howell pushed his second shot to the right of the 
green, and pitched his third fifteen feet from the pin. 
Ouimet’s approach was weak, stopping ten feet short 
of the hole. Here was the crucial point. If Howell 
holed his fifteen footer and Ouimet missed his putt, 
the chances were that Howell would win the mate, 
Howell putted first, and missed, and Ouimet dropped 
his putt, making him one up. The next hole they 
halved, and Ouimet won the match on the 17thby 
holing a long putt. With this terrific battle over, 
Francis easily won in the finals. 


HUS after the longest period known in any 

sport between championships, Ouimet had re- 
gained the National Amateur which he had won 
seventeen years before. 

Ouimet’s international team match history is 
unique in that he is the only American golfer who has 
played on every United States team that has com- 
peted against a foreign team. This year he will 
captain the United States team. Appropriately, the 
Walker Cup matches with Great Britain will be 
played at the Country Club in Brookline, Mass., 
the scene of Ouimet’s earliest golfing ventures, and 
where he first sprang into international prominence 
in golf by his epic defeat of Vardon and Ray. 

I asked Francis Ouimet to tell the readers of Boys’ 

Lire about some of the greatest shots he had seen 

played in important matches. With his usual 

natural modesty he refrained from mentioning 

any of his own, and instead told me about a 

shot Jerry Travers, then the Amateur Cham- 

pion, made against him at Garden City 

in the Amateur Championship of 1915, 

played before the Open Francis won 
from Vardon and Ray. 

Ouimet was very anxious to makea 

good showing in this match and 

played the first 18 holes beau- 

tifully in 72, only to finish 

one down to Travers, who 

was defending his title. 

After luncheon Ouimet lost 


Study Ouimet’s form as 

he plays this iron shot. 

(Courtesy of “Golf Illus- 
trated”’) 
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the 

first 
hole. 

He then 
won two 
holes and 
evened the 


match. They 
halved the next 
three. Then Ouimet 
won the long 7th, 
the 25th hole of the 
match, by placing a 
pitch shot stone dead. 
He was one up on the 
champion. 
He was playing beautiful 
(Continued on page 37) 
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THE WAYS OF WILD BROTHER 
By Archibald Rutledge 









A Mother’s Care 
HE wood-duck 


builds her _ nest 

either in the hollow 

of a tree or else in 
a crotch. Sometimes the dis- 
tance above the ground is as 
much as sixty feet; some- 
times the distance from the 
water is as much as a mile. 
As a rule, however, the nest 
is near the water and com- 
paratively near the ground. 
Nearly always the critical 
moment in a wood-duck’s 
household comes when the 
babies have to be transferred 
from the nest to the water. 

The mother makes this 
transfer while the gorgeously 
plumaged male floats about 
on the surface of the pond or 
lagoon and regards com- 
placently the work of his 
modest and efficient mate. 
Sometimes the mother takes 
each fledgling in her bill. 
Sometimes she places them on 
her back. The latter course 
is usually the one followed when the nest is low down 
and close to the water. When once this journey is 
effected, the children are not returned to the nest. 
Thenceforth the water is their home until they can fly, 
when the air also becomes one of their mansions. 

Watching a wood-duck mother, one day, bringing 
her babies to the water, I saw her settle on the 
mirror-like surface of the lagoon with seven elfin 
chicks on her back. Then she sank deftly in the water, 
permitting the fluffy fairies to float from her. This was 
to me a beautiful sight. But a more touching one I 
was to witness. 

A storm was brewing; and as it drew closer and 
more threatening, the little mother became very 
restless. Finally she called her darlings to her, 
Whispered something, sank in the water, and pushed 
each chick in place on her back, whereupon she softly 
flew back to the nest! She had brought her children 
away from home too soon. She would take them back 
to safety until the storm was over! 








The Gray Squirrel and the Moccasin 
ON E day on a wild island I observed a curious and 
rather dramatic encounter between a gray squir- 
rel and a deadly cottonmouth moccasin, one of the 
most lethal of.American reptiles. Down a log that 
ran from the woods into an old canal I saw the 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


squirrel running, with fluffy tail arched, almost dancing 
on his way to the water. Near the end of the log, in 
a depression made by the rotting away of a sappy spot, 
the great moccasin lay. Toward it the squirrel ad- 
vanced unawares. Neither wild thing saw me. 

The moment the squirrel came within reach of the 
snake, the reptile struck savagely. 
But the lithe gray nymph leaped 
high, so that the stroke passed 
under him. But so spontaneous 
had been the squirrel’s jump that 
he had failed to heed the matter of 
direction. To avoid being struck, 
the victim had actually jumped 
over his attacker, landing on the 
very tip of the log. Behind him 




































was deep water. Before 
him his grim waylayer 
sprawled. It looked to me 
as if the moccasin had his 
prey cornered. But I have 
long observed that in 
nature the cornered wild 
thing usually gets away. 
The squirrel was both 
brave and artful. He gave 
a few chatters of aroused 
defiance; then hesuddenly 
darted downward, ran 
along the side of the log, 
over which heavily hung 
a part of the snake’s body. 
In passing his enemy, the 
squirrel gave the snake a 
vicious bite, and in an- 
other instant was scam- 
pering away into the cool 
green haven of the woods. 
The snake, lashing itself 
furiously, dropped from the 


log, and I watched it crawl 
painfully toward the 
water. 






Such an encounter will not always end so happily; 
but the squirrel is acute and resourceful; and a mocca- 
sin, unless he can surprise his victim, is liable to find 
himself waking up the wrong passenger. 


The Doe That Stepped on Her Baby 
F ALL the wild life sights that it has been my 
privilege to witness, none ever had for me a 
more charming and pathetic appeal than the doe that 
I saw hiding her fawn in an original and peculiar but 
quite effective manner. At the time I was riding the 
woods after stock, and was deep in the fragrant heart 

of a greenwood wilderness known as Fox Bay. 

While riding quietly along the borders of a green 
watercourse, 1 heard a movement in the bushes ahead. 
Stopping my horse, I waited for the crafty walker to 
appear. In a moment a beautiful doe stole forth into 
the open forest. It was plain that she was not only 
startled, but was startled for more than her own 
safety. She had the mother’s love-anxious look. 
Soon her fawn joined her. The white spots on his 
body looked so like daisy blossoms that had he 
kept still one would have had to look twice to 
tell fawn from field, but a frolicsome baby was he, 
running here and there, pausing swayingly on his 
long and slender legs, looking out innocently on 
the great world. He knew no fear; but the mother 
knew that some danger was close by, and she was all 
apprehension. 

In one of his little frolics the fawn came near the 
mother’s right forefoot; and as I was on that side, I 
could see clearly what the doe did. Raising her foot, 
she placed it gently on the fawn’s back, and quietly 
but firmly pushed him down in the fragrant broom- 
sedge. I could see her leg tremble with fear and ex- 
citement as she held him 
still. 

In language that maneuver 
meant this: “‘You must not 
play now. Lie here until I 
let you get up.”” And in her 
own heart she was saying 
that peril was near, and 
that the only safe thing to 
do was to be watchfully 
quiet until the danger was 
discovered and estimated. 

After a few moments [I 
rode slowly forward, at which 
the doe released the fawn, 
and they bounded gracefully 
away. But the doe made 
the fawn go in front! The 
danger was behind her, and 
she would keep between it 
and her fawn. 
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HERE were entirely too many fires 

in Deerfoot Camp and a net of cir- 
cumstantial evidence caused “Endie’s” 
expulsion from camp. That night a 
forest fire breaks out. This is the 
conclusion of a two-part story. 


PART II 


iy OING back just because you're scared?” 
answered Tom sharply. ‘“‘You are not! 
And whether we can stop that fire or not, 
we're going to make a blamed good stab 
at it! Come on with those axes! We've got to 
work fast, fellows!” 

Action banished dismay, then. Tom, Sim and Gil 
sent their axes slashing through the small trees and two 
of the others attacked the lighter growth with shovels. 
As fast as the trees were toppled, the others dragged 
them to a rapidly growing window in front of the 
ridge. Excitement gripped all hands now and, gasp- 
ing and perspiring, blinking as the smoke thickened 
about them, they labored desperately. How long 
they had been up there, when the Warden and three 
others appeared unexpectedly in the gloom, they 
couldn’t have guessed, and they were so intent on their 
task that the men were amongst them before they 
knew it. 

“*Good work, boys!” called the Warden. “Wouldn’t 
be surprised if we could check her here. Here, Gus, 


He staggered with 
Shorty in his arms, 
holding him by 
the shoulder and 


you and Steve spell ’em with 
those axes. Walt, goon over and 
see how she’s running on that 
side. Getting sort of thick, 
ain’t it?” 

Tom, pausing to survey the 


result of their labors, agreed. 
““Sort of,” he answered. “Do 
you think we can beat it?” 

“Well, yes, I guess we can. 
I’ve got seventeen men on the 
line from here down to the 
muskeg, and there'll be more 
later. We don’t aim to more’n 
keep her under control till she 
hits the swamp. Guess she'll 
burn out when she gets there. 
Wind’s heading her about right, 
too. If we can keep her from 
jumping here and not Jet her 
‘ head in around the side between 
. here and the muskeg we'll be 

doing about all we've got a right 
to expect.” 
He was a tall, lean-jowled man 
) of some forty years, wearing, 
incongruously enough, a narrow- 
brimmed straw hat. 

“Too bad you ain’t got your 
whole crowd with you,”’ he con- 
tinued, “‘but you’ve sure done a 
neat job. Got plenty of sacks?” 

“All we could find; nine, I 
think.” 

“Uh-huh. Here, I'll spell you 
with that ax awhile. You help 
get those slashings out of there. 
Better spread ’em more, too. 
Piling ‘em like that makes too 
hot a fire, and we’ve got to watch 
for sparks getting across. 
She’s going to be right 
among us pretty quick 
now!” 

Tom yielded his ax 
and joined those who 
werestripping the ground 
of slashing. The dark- 
ness was dispelled now, 
for the fire was nearing 
the top of the westward 
slope, and he could see 
the faces of his fellows, 
of the Warden, rhyth- 
mically swinging his ax through the last stand of 
spindling birches, of Walt returning from the south 
slope to report. A fifth man appeared from the other 
direction and the three consulted a moment. Then he 
and Walt disappeared and the Warden’s ax began to 
play again. Jigger, perspiration streaming down his 
face, hailed him as he passed. 

“What's he say, Tom? Think we can do it?” 

“Yes. The wind’s blowing it this way, and they’re 
going to try to stop it on a line from here down to the 
muskeg. She’s coming fast, Jigger!” 

“*She sure is!” 

Jigger went on, staggering and tripping under his 
load of slashing and simultaneously there was a suck- 
ing sound close at hand and the Warden’s voice cried 
warning. 

“Look out, boys! She’s jumped ahead! Start 
beating there!” 

After that confusion reigned. Gil found himself, a 
handkerchief across nose and mouth, beating at the 
creeping edge of flame with a sodden sack, his eyes 
blinking and streaming. The sack continually caught 
afire and must be stamped out. The heat was painful, 
driving him back again and again. Beside him, Endie 
labored as he did, seen only at moments when the 
stifling smoke thinned between them. The skirmish 
line of fire was at the edge of the clearing now, and 
behind it the main wall of flames tossed golden 
tongues high into the ruddy gloom. 

Sparks swept overhead, burning brands rained 
down. Gil had frequently to stop and beat out a 
widening crimson ring on his clothing or flicka 
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stinging spark from his flesh. Turning from one 
blackened spot he could see it leap into life again as he 
beat at another spurt of flame. It was as though 
underbrush and fallen leaves, even the dry stony soi] 
beneath, were sprinkled with powder and only the 
tiniest spark was needed to set them off. His eyes 
ached until he must close them tight for momentary 
relief, his hands and forearms were singed and smart- 
ing. But he kept on, wearily, doggedly, swinging his 
charring gunnysack like a flail, retreating step by 
step before the oncoming flames. 

“Fall back, boys!” called the Warden. “We’ye 
got her beat!” 


NCREDULOUSLY Gil staggered away across the 
clearing, sank to the ground and, pulling the hand- 
kerchief aside, drew in long breaths. Endie joined 
him, too spent to talk and, shielding their eyes, they 
watched the fire, balked of further progress here, lick 
up the last fringe of brush. Sparks still floated over- 
head, but there was less force behind them, as though 
the breeze, too, had met with repulse. On either 
side they could glimpse the line of fighters, resting in 
the brief interval. Down the slope to the right the 
roar and crackle of the flames went on, but here the 
battle was won! 

A moment later the Warden’s voice rang out 
sharply. “Hey! Watch behind there!” 

A withered pine sapling across the clearing had 
burst into flame and was burning like a torch. Feet 
crashed through the woods, an ax rang, voices shouted. 
The flaming tree tottered, fell, and darkness returned 
there. Jigger, grimy-faced but elated, dragging a 
wisp of what had once been a perfectly good potato 
sack, came up to announce: “‘It’s all out on that side!” 
He waved toward the south. “Fellow just told me. 
He said it can’t get down to the camp now!” 

“Hope he’s right,”’ gasped Gil, “but it doesn’t 
look any too good the other way!” 

It didn’t, for in the direction of the muskeg the 
night was bright with the conflagration, and even from 
here they could see the flame leaping from the tree- 
tops to vanish in the smoke cloud overhead. The 
Warden and another passed, -hurriedly spatting out 
sparks with shovels or scraping soil over glowing 
roots. Endie solicitously sucked a burned knuckle 
and asked: “‘What’s next? Don’t we take a hand 
down yonder?” 

Jigger groaned loudly. ‘‘Not me,” he said. “I’m 
through! Look at my shorts, will you? And this 
shirt! Talk about sieves = 

““Come on, boys!” shouted the Warden. “Down 
hill, everyone!” 

Jigger groaned again, but he was on his feet as soon 
as the others. From nearby, Tom called: “Let’s go, 
Deerfoot!’’ And they fell in behind him and the 
Warden, and made a devious journey through the 
thick woods, whipped by branches and tripped by 
roots. At their left the fire was raging beyond the 
intervening strip of forest. There was no _ longer 
any outcropping granite to stay the onslaught and 
the fire had swept far forward along the lower slope 
and was already well beyond the intended line of 
defense. They must have covered nearly a quarter 
of a mile in that detour, and when the Warden turned 
back toward the fire line they saw that the original 
fighting force had been greatly increased, for the 
toilers were closely spaced as far as could be seen, up- 
hill or down. 

“She'll have to run till she gets to the muskeg, 
Warden,” a man called as the reinforcements arrived. 
“We've got her headed off pretty good farther up, but 
she’s goin’ strong below. Seems like the wind’s lettin 
up, don’t it?” : 

“That’s right,” answered the Warden. “How’s tt 
in back here? Pretty thick?” 

“Yes, and awful dry. “Bout half pine and hemlock. 
We’re headin’ her downhill, though, and I guess we 
can hold her here.” ‘ 

“All right, Jim, do your best. These fellows will 
give you a hand. I'll go along down with some of the 
men. Got to be ready when she hits the muskeg. 
Guess even the moss will burn, way it is now!” He 
turned to Tom. “You fellows pitch in along here, 
he instructed. “Jim will look after you.” 

There was a sudden alarm from further down the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


slope, and Jim cried: “Go on down, boys, and help 
‘eomout. Hold on, though. Some of you might’s well 
stay here. That’s it. Come on now and swing those 
beaters!” 

Gil was one of the half-dozen or so who went. Sim 
was ahead of him and Shorty Houltser behind. Shorty 
was talking to himself, but loudly enough to be heard: 
“Tf I could find me a drink of water Id sure like it! 
I’ve had about enough of this, anyway. If I knew 
which way camp was——” 

Then they were at it again, along a line that dipped 
through a patch of second-growth hardwood. It was, 
though, a crooked line and ill-defined, and the fighters 
shifted base constantly. Now and then a cheer arose 
as a strip of the fire was halted and just as frequently a 
warning shout brought the nearer fighters rallying to 
repel invasion at another point. Gil flogged mechani- 
cally, advanced and retreated, with smarting eyes and 
parched lungs. He no longer paid heed to the bite of 
sparks, scarcely felt them under the fierce heat of the 
flames. His legs were, he thought, going back on him; 
were unsteady and lagging; and when a hoarse cheer 
went up from his section and he realized that, mo- 
mentarily at least, the foe was subjected at this point, 
he gave a great sigh of relief, stumbled away and 
lowered himself to the ground. But it was only for a 
moment, for he was suddenly back on his feet, his 
senses once more alert. From somewhere had come 
a cry, stifled, yet imperative; from somewhere further 
down the slope where the fire, undefeated here, had 
thrust forth a ravening tongue: 

“Endie! Help! Endie! Endie!” 


Ee ran, dodging those who had congregated 
X quickly where the new danger threatened. The 
noise of the fire drowned all else here, but once around 
the spearhead of flames the wind brought the despair- 
ing appeal again: 

“Endie! Endie! Help me! Endie!” 

It seemed to Gil that he must be dreaming, for 
surely that was Shorty’s voice coming from behind the 
wall of fire! Shorty calling on Endie for aid! The 


















thought that it might be a hoax occurred, but the 
appeal continued and the sheer terror of its tones beat 
the thought down. There was a group ahead where 
a half-dozen men and boys were standing, staring into 
the flame-lit woods. Sim came to meet him; Sim 
white of face under the streaks of soot and sweat. 

“Shorty’s cut off!” shouted Sim. ‘“‘He’s back in 
there somewhere.” 

“T know! We'll have to get him! Come on, fel- 
lows!” Gil held, panting, to Sim. “We can do it!” 

“You stay out!” commanded a man’s voice from 
the group. ‘No one else goes in there. The next 
one that tries it will get this shovel side his head!” 

““Has someone gone?” Gil gasped. 

“Endie,” answered Sim. 

“Guess he’s found him,” one of the men said 
gruffly. ‘He's quit callin’, anyway. Can't be far in, 
*cause this part ain’t been burnin’ but a few minutes.” 

“How long?” demanded Gil of Sim. 

“Just a few seconds before you came. I guess 
Endie heard him before we did. He just threw his 
sack over his head and dived straight through there. 
I didn’t think he could make it, Gil. It was like— 
like jumping into a furnace! But he got through, for 
we heard him call afterwards ‘i 

“Here he comes!”’ shouted Larry shrilly. 

“He can’t get out this way!” cried Gil. “Endie! 
Keep uphill! Did anyone see him?” 

“I did!” declared Larry. “He was right through 
there!” 

“That's right,” corroborated the man with the 
shovel. “I see him, too. He’s back in there about a 
dozen yards. He’s cuttin’ round this piece.” 

Gil and Sim and the others hurried up the slope 
through the woods, following the line of fire for a 
matter of twenty or thirty yards. Then, where the 
flames had thinned for a little space, a form floundered 
into sight. It was Endie, and he had Shorty in his 
arms; was holding him by the shoulders and one leg. 
The other leg dragged the ground as, bending under 
his burden, Endie seemed to pause for an instant 
beyond the fringe of fire. Then, slowly, he came 








Gasping and perspiring, blinking as the smoke thickened about them, they labored desperately 
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toward it and was momentarily lost to sight amidst the 
welter of smoke and flame. But even as Gil’s heart 
paused sickeningly Endie appeared again, head low- 
ered, coming at a stumbling rush, twisting his way 
between the blazing barriers, once almost falling. A 
wordless shout went up from the watchers, and the 
man dropped his shovel, seized a sack from one of his 
companions and leaped into the glare and heat. And 
Gil, shielding his eyes with an upthrown arm, went 
close on his heels. It was the man who wrested Endie’s 
burden from him, dropped the sacking over his face 
and staggered back, and it was Gil who took the 
rescuer in his arms and, half supporting him, dragged 
him away from the reaching tongue of fire until other 
hands grasped them both. 


T WAS two hours after midnight. The fire was out, 

although the Warden’s party was still patrolling the 
woods and dealing with smoldering pockets along the 
edge of the muskeg. At Camp quiet was restored. 
Rescued and rescuer, both painfully, though not seri- 
ously scorched, had been capably treated by Tom and 
put to bed, and the other boys, scarcely one of whom 
could not proudly display an injury, had been similarly 
attended to, with picric acid so long as the supply 
lasted, and then with baking soda. Tom, the two 
Junior Councillors, Pop and Sim had talked over the 
night's experiences afterwards in the kitchen, stimu- 
lated by a big pitcher of ice-cold lemonade thought- 
fully prepared by Pop, until at last exhaustion and 
sleepiness had sent them yawning to their bunks. 

Gil tiptoed into his tent and closed the screen with 
never a sound, but Endie’s voice greeted him from the 
darkness. 

“Tin not asleep, Gil. Light up, if you like.” 

“You ought to be,” replied the other severely. 
“Haven’t you been yet?” 

“T don’t think so. It’s so hot. Besides, I was sort 
of waiting for you. What time is it?”’ 

“Two o'clock. How do you feel?” 

**Hot, like I have fever.” 

(Concluded on page 30) 


































IN WHICH is proved the difference 

between a dishpan and a bald head 
. og much when viewed in the proper 
ight. 


R. -PENDLETON, |§gray-haired _presi- 
dent of the Comet Motor Sales Com- 
pany, looked up as Jim ‘Bradley entered 
his office. 

He saw a tall, well-dressed youth, whose athletic 
frame was crowned by curly red hair. Something in 
Jim’s expression made Pendleton look twice. The 
usual carefree, smiling look was gone, and in its place 
was a scowl. 

““What’s the matter, Jim?” asked Pendleton, swing- 
ing his broad shoulders around. 

“T understand you’ve appointed Jennings manager 
of the Lakewood branch, ’ said Jim abruptly. Pendle- 
ton smiled. One of the things he liked about good- 
natured, easy-going Jim Bradley was his directness of 
speech. Jim might have his faults, but there was no 
deceit in his makeup. 

“Correct,” confirmed Jim’s boss. 
think he deserves it?” 

Jim was on the defensive now. ‘“‘ Well, perhaps. 
But Jennings has been with us only two years. This is 
my fourth year, and I had hoped——” 

“that you’d get the job,” finished Pendleton. 
The older man studied the youth for a moment. “No, 
Jim, you didn’t get the job,” he said, tightening his 
lips, “because a better man got it.” 

Jim flushed, and with difficulty controlled his 
tongue. ‘Mr. Pendleton,” he blurted, “I’ve sold as 
many cars as Jennings this year. I’ve been with the 
company longer——”’ 

**—and therefore should have sold more,” reminded 
the broad-shouldered man. He leaned forward in his 
chair, and his eyes narrowed. “Jim, you needed 
this jolt,” he said. “The first year with us, you did 
pretty well. You sold a lot of cars. Each year since 
then, your sales have been about the same.” 

Jim bit his lip, but said nothing. 

“You ought to have sold twice as many cars as 
Jennings this year,” continued Pendleton. ‘“‘You’ve 
got locks and youth and education on your side. 
Jennings is homely, bald-headed, and nearly fifty. 
Yet he beat you out.” 

Jim sighed. Jennings was always beating him 
out. 

*“You’ve coasted along these last three years, Jim. 
You’ ve got a lot of friends in town, and they’ve helped 
you keep going. Your tennis ability and your popu- 
larity have sold your cars. Not hard work, or your 
knowledge of what’s under the hood.” 

When Jim Bradley left Pendleton’s office, indigna- 
tion and surprise struggled within him. His boss had 
never talked to him like that before. 

And to think that the man who beat him out was the 
most recent on the sales force, and what was more, 
his bitter tennis rival. “Slim” Jennings, who had 
stood between him and the county championship these 
past three years, had defeated him again! There’d 
be an additional score to settle on the courts this year. 
Jim smiled grimly at the satisfaction that defeat would 
give him. 


“Don’t you 
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The red-headed youth sprawled ungracefully upon 
the hard clay 


Bae BRADLEY was playing Wright, a Harvard 
youth, in the semi-finals. 

“Mr. Bradley wins the first set, seven games to 
five,” called the umpire from his high chair. One of 
the linesmen whispered up to him. The official 
beamed. ‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen!” he announced. 
“We are honored to-day by the presence of a former 
international champion—Mr. William McNaughton, 
the ‘Big Bill’ of twenty years ago.” 

The stands broke into a cheer as a broad-shouldered 
man of middle age, dressed in a Palm Beach suit, rose 
under the awning of the club- 
house porch and bowed acknowl- 
edgment. As Jim looked, he saw 
the great McNaughton sitting with 
his father. Now he 
had an especial reason 
to, play. well. The 
eyes of the former 
champion of cham- 
pions were upon him. 

In the second set, 
Jim’s cannon-ball 
service was working 
to perfection, and if 
Wright was lucky 





enough to return the 
ball across the net, 
Jim was there with 
his slashing overhead 
attack to put it away 
for a sure point. He 
was, as one spectator 
put it, “‘a red-headed 
dynamo,” covering 
his court with quick 
strides, and slamming 
every ball with ter- 
rific force. The last 
set wasa fitting climax 
to a smashing vic- 
tory, and the crowd 
cheered heartily as 
Jim Bradley, flushed 
and proud, leaped 
over the net and 
shook hands with the 
perspiring and _ still 
bewildered Wright. 
Jim’s father was 
waiting for him on 
the porch. “Mr. \ 
McNaughton, this is  \\\ 
my son,” he said. 
“Jim, meet the former 
ane of them 
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‘Glad to know you,” smiled the visitor, a big-boned 
athletic-looking man with a bronzed face under 
thatch of gray hair, as he seized Jim’s hand in a grip 
that made him wince. “Glad to see you won your 
match.” 

After his shower, Jim sat with his father and their 
guest and watched the other semi-final. It was be. 
tween a veteran named Donovan and “Slim” Jen. 
nings, barrier not only to Jim’s championship aspira- 
tions but, at present, chief rival in his business career, 

Jennings, middle-aged, wiry, and bald as a billiard 
ball, played in exactly opposite style to Jim. He 
relied on his court craft and tournament experience 
rather than speed and power. 

A soft shot that barely cleared the net seemed to 
bother Donovan most, and Jennings, taking advan- 
tage of it at every opportunity, soon had Donovan 
tired out. 

* Jennings has a lot of tricks in his bag, and wonder- 
ful control,” commented McNaughton to Jim. “It’l] 
take a good man to beat him to-morrow.” 

As they walked home together, McNaugliton’s 
attitude puzzled Jim. There seemed a certain reserve 
in the former champion’s bearing—an unwillingness to 
discuss his game. 

At the table, Jim’s resentment mounted as his 
parents and McNaughton talked of other things. 
What was the matter with the man? 
Hadn’t he seen that cannon ball serve 
and those sizzling drives? 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

After dinner he did not notice that McNaughton 
whispered to his father, who went upstairs, and that 
the two were left alone in the parlor, until a hand on 
his shoulder roused him from his dark thoughts, and 
he looked up into the kindly blue eyes of the former 
champion. 

“Still thinking about the game, Jim?” he asked. 
“T know you feel hurt that I don’t share your en- 
thusiasm more.” 

“Oh, no,” protested Jim. 
to-morrow.” 

“So am I,” said McNaughton with more truth. 
“Let’s talk it over.”” He seated himself in a comfort- 
able chair. “A fault that I see in your game, Jim, 
sort of overshadows all the nice things I might say 
about your tennis. A fault,” he added firmly, “that 
will beat you to-morrow, Jim.” 

“Beat me to-morrow?” The thought seemed pre- 
posterous, following his smashing victory. 

“Yes, I put it that way because you need a jolt.” 
Those words startled Jim. He had heard them re- 
cently. Somehow the man’s broad shoulders and gray 
hair reminded him of Pendleton. 

McNaughton’s jaw wasset as he leaned forward in his 
chair. “This isn’t easy for me, Jim. Some 
men would pat you on the back, say you 
were a wonderful player, and then feel 
sorry when you lose to-morrow.” 


“Just thinking about 























“Lose to-morrow!”” McNaughton actually thought 
he would. Jim felt his exultation ooze out of him, like 
water out of a sack. 

. Tennis qualities are both inherited and developed, 
Jim. A champion must have both kinds. Nature 
Save you everything a tennis player could ask for— 
long legs, a strong wrist, a good eye, and endurance. 
lhat’s your inheritance. That’s what you start with. 
And you have added to it—nothing.” 

Jim’s mind flew back to another interview that 
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week. “Looks and youth and education,” was the 
phrase he remembered. 

“Tennis games, Jim,” continued McNaughton, 
‘are not won with feet and wrists and rackets. That 
is, the big games. They're won with your head.” 

“*I—I use my head,” protested Jim uncertainly. 

“Nonsense! Wright played terribly, foolish tennis. 
It wasn’t your fault you won to-day. There is a time 
and place for every stroke, Jim. Wright loves to 
stand back of the baseline and drive them. So you 
accommodated him. Did you ever hear of a change of 
pace? If you had mixed your fast ones with slow ones, 
he would have netted the slow ones, and driven the 
fast ones out of court.” 


IM sat there, looking first at the rug, and then at 
the square-shouldered, earnest figure before him. 
Resentment and surprise mingled to leave him un- 
certain and speechless. Somehow he couldn’t get 
Pendleton’s picture out of his mind, either. 
“Did you ever plan a game ahead of time? You 
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didn’t to-day, and I'll bet you 
haven’t planned to-morrow’s 
either.” 
Here was Jim’s chance to show how 
ridiculous was all this criticism. 

“T’ve played Jennings often. I know his 
game.” 

“Sure. You know he’s beaten you, 
that’s all. Have you ever studied how to 
beat him? Have you ever experimented 
with different kinds of games to discover 
where he was weak? Jennings’ strokes can’t 
compare with yours. Yet he'll beat you 
to-morrow. I’m dead sure of it.” 

McNaughton paused. Jim looked up, 
and hoped it was all over. He didn’t enjoy 
these comparisons with Jennings. What 
right did McNaughton have to criticize 
his game? 

The more he thought of it, the higher his resentment 
rose. McNaughton might have been champion twenty 
years ago, but tennis had changed since then. It 
wasn’t ping-pong any more. It took power and 
speed. He’d seen champions play. Present-day ones, 
too. Did they hit the ball hard? Did they! And 
how! No old-fashioned tennis for him. He’d play the 
modern game. He’d show them. 

McNaughton had been talking for some time. 
What had he been saying? It didn’t matter. Some- 
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thing about studying his opponent’s weaknesses, prac- 
ticing alone for control, and experimenting with a 
variety of shots. 

Jim yawned most impolitely. 

McNaughton had finished. He came over and put a 
strong arm around Jim’s shoulder. His squeeze did 
feel pretty good, at that. Big Bill wasn’t such a bad 
sort. Just old fashioned. 

Next morning Pendleton called his red-headed sales- 
man into his office. 

“Jim, perhaps I was hard on you the other day,” 
he said. ‘Been thinking it over. You seemed so 





















Jim's racket whistled over his head, and he almost believed he heard that 
la-am! as he scored a perfect ace 


disappointed in not getting that managership in 
Lakewood that I’m going to give vou another chance.” 

Jim brightened. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Pendleton.” 
He was glad it wasn’t more criticism. 

“T’m going to open another salesroom in Garden 
City next fall,”’ explained the gray-haired executive, 
“‘and a man from this office will be manager. If you 
can sell fifty cars in the next year, the job is yours. 
It’ll take long hours and plugging, but you can do it.” 

Jim tried hard to conceal his disappointment. He 
thanked Pendleton, and left the office. 

Fifty cars! His best year he had sold twenty-six! 
Now Pendleton expected him to sell twice that many— 
average nearly one 
a week. It would 
mean making 
twice as many 
demonstrations, 
curtailing his ten- 
nis. No, it wasn’t 
worth the effort. 

The afternoon of 
the finals Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley, with 
McNaughton, had 
seats of honor on 
the club-house 
(Continued on page 

42) 
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HINGS happened to Gerry Brant, 

stunt flyer for a circus, the first night 
out. A sudden storm brought the big 
top down under suspicious circum- 
stances and somebody turned loose a 
leopard. 

They found the leopard next day, 
dead, shot between the eyes. And then 
a mysterious gray plane came along 
and forced their plane down by pistol 
shots. The mystery further deepened 
when they discovered a wire-walker 
named Delgoda had disappeared, and 
at the afternoon performance somebody 
fired a shot at Queenie, as that horse 
was doing her act in the big top. Word 
is phoned that police have captured the 
pilot of the mystery plane, who makes 
serious charges against the circus. 


PART IV 


ERRY BRANT stood beside the trunk of 

Old Baldy, veteran leader of the elephants, 

and fed the big boy peanuts. Sandy was 

a short distance away looking through 

the north entrance of the animal tent toward the field 

in- which the red-winged monoplane rested. Old 

Baldy’s trunk tapped Gerry on the shoulder when he 

was slow with the peanuts; the big fellow liked them 
too much to be held up. 

Sandy called: ‘It’s getting dark—and they haven’t 
arrived with that pilot yet. I’m anxious to face him 
—and hear him say that I held a rifle up in the prop 
wash. Even if I'd thought about doing that little 
thing there wouldn’t have been enough time. That 
fellow worked fast.” 

Gerry half closed his dark eyes, smiling a little. 
He knew that Sandy hadn't thought about the rifle 
—not in time to use it. The pilot was lying, and there 
was a reason for it. 

He said: **That’s all for you—Big Boy!” and fed 
Old Baldy the last of the peanuts. 

It was getting near feeding time—some of the caged 
animals were growing restless. The lions were moving 
back and forth, in their big, glided cage. Blackie, 


the lithe, dark-colored panther, was snarling at inter- 
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They found Delgoda bound and gagged under the straw pile at one end of the elephant tent 


vals. Blackie didn’t like the heat of the animal tent. 
It was cooler than it had been the night before, but 
it was still pretty hot. Within five days they would 
be out of Florida, where it would be cooler. The 
animals would again be getting accustomed to tents 
and travel after their long period in winter quarters. 
Things would go smoothly. 

Gerry smiled grimly as he thought of it. If Jay 
Vanders were held up—if the circus were forced to go 
on, after to-night’s show, without him—then things 
might not go smoothly. Under the conditions, Jay 
was badly needed. 

He moved away from Old Baldy, called out to 
Blackie as he passed near the panther’s cage. His 
smile faded as he saw, back against the canvas, the 
empty cage that had been occupied by Fiery. The 
leopard had been bad-tempered, and once out of the 
cage Was a menace. But someone had turned Fiery 
loose—and that wasn’t pleasant to think about. 

Gerry stood beside Sandy Jones, arm about his 
pal’s*shoulders. He looked out toward the mono- 
plane, on the surface of the field beyond the tents. 
Darkness was settling over the field; here and there 
lights were showing. The shrill of the Merry-Go- 
Round music reached the two boys from the Midway. 
It was hours before the night show, but people were 
already at the grounds. And some had remained 
after the afternoon performance. 

Gerry said softly: ‘‘Jay’s been mighty good to us, 
Sandy. Good to a couple of kids who love circus, 
and who couldn’t keep away from circus. He might 
have made us stay away, but he didn’t.” 

“He made us stick in Prep,” Sandy muttered. 
“But then—we’ve had our summers with the outfit. 
Jay’s always said: that a modern circus has the best 
business organization in the world—that it has to 
have it. Into towns and out of ’em—setting up 
canvas and hauling it down. And everything going 
like clockwork.” 

Gerry nodded. “TI still get a kick when I watch 
the elephants march a half mile from the train, and 
hit the grounds just in time to get under the canvas 
as it’s being hauled up enough to give them head- 
room.” 


“We can pack 20,000 people under the big top 
this season,” grinned Sandy. “Seat 18,000, and put 
the other 2,000 around the ring, on the straw. She's 
a show!” 


ERRY frowned. “She will be—a swell show. 

If we get started, we'll beat whatever it is that 

is trying to hurt us. But there’s a lot of talk. And 
even a modern outfit, a big one, can’t stand too 
much of the hoodoo stuff. Delgoda will be out for 
three performances ° 

*T hear he told Callahan that he never knew what 
hit him,”’ Sandy broke in. “He was in the recreation 
car alone, heard someone behind him and started to 
turn. Something hit him on the head—he lost con- 
sciousness.” 

“Yes,” agreed Gerry. “When he regained con- 
sciousness his hands were tied behind him and he was 
gagged. He could hardly breathe—there was straw 
piled all over him. He managed to roll to one side. 
That elephant they call Rango was very close to him, 
and she’s pretty bad at times. The storm last night 
has her in nervous shape. She might have trampled 
him—but one of Ben’s assistants happened along; he 
saw the straw move. That’s how they found Del- 
goda.” 

““Has Delgoda any enemies?” 

“‘He says he hasn’t. Everyone seems to like him. 
I thought it was a bit funny he was out here at the 
grounds—most of the stars stayed in Laketown last 
night. But Delgoda likes the big top. He likes to 
watch the boys put her up—and he stuck through 
the storm. He was pretty tired, and went into the 
recreation car for a rest.” 

“Gerry,” said Sandy, “I get more and more anxious 
to find out what this pilot the State Police caught will 
have to say.” 

“He was caught too easily to suit me, and Red 
Callahan, in talking with Jay, almost gave something 
away. Something that I figure Jay doesn’t want too 
many people to know about. Red said: ‘It all de- 
pends on who this pilot turns out to be. If Jeffrey 
Carno is back of— He got that far, Sandy—and 
then Jay cut him off by the way he looked at him. 
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Sandy whistled softly. ‘Jeffrey Carno! Id al- 
most forgotten about him. He was assistant manager 
of the Greater Stevens Show, early last season. Then he 
resigned—and went with the Mammoth Tent Shows. 
Jay told me he had a better offer, and he didn’t feel 
he could hold him to his contract.” 

Gerry’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 
former assistant Manager. ‘ 

Sandy smiled grimly. “‘Well—the crate’s ready for 
anything,” he said. . “And I don’t see how they can 
arrest Jay—just because this pilot claims he turned 
Fiery loose. The State Police must know that the 
general manager of a big outfit like this wouldn’t do a 
stunt like that. Fiery was a killer.” 

“Don’t I know that?—he had a try for me. If I 
hadn’t had that flashligh 4 

Sandy grunted. “And you thought the cat 


Carno—a 


ee 

“T thought it was you—he came up slowly. I was 
expecting you. Figured maybe you were crawling 
along to keep yourself as dry as possible. And you 
don’t like the night air much ”’ 

A grin flashed over Sandvy’s face, then he said in an 
undertone. “This Lew Bellon is pretty quick on the 
trigger. He grabbed me last night—and you say he 
tried to stop you. You don’t think? .. .” 

Gerry knew what Sandy was thinking, but he didn’t 
speak. 

“T must be crazy!” Sandy muttered. “Bellon’s all 
right. He was just worried about the big top, and fig- 
ured everybody should be trying to keep it right side 
up. He had plenty of help, but it didn’t do any good.” 


4 nvonba both watched one of the circus cops come 
toward the tent entrance. A water boy was mov- 
ing along, and the cop called to him: 

“Seen Gerry Brant around the plane, anywhere?” 

Gerry and Sandy went toward the officer. He 
nodded to Gerry. 

“Jay Vanders wants you—in his car. It’s filled 
with State Police, and there’s a hot argument on. 
Better get right inside.” 

Gerry nodded. Sandy looked disappointed. “‘ What 
about me?’’ he asked. 

The officer shook his head. “The big boss wanted 
Gerry Brant—he didn’t say anything about you.” 

Gerry smiled at his pal. “‘You stick near the plane, 
Sandy; don’t let her get out of your sight—and don’t 








let anyone get too close to her. Jay seemed pretty 
anxious about the ship.” 

Sandy grumbled an “All right,” and strolled to- 
ward the plane. Gerry hurried toward. the spot 
where the general manager’s car stood. There 
were several special police around. -With them he 
went into Jay’s crowded office. 

Red Callahan was already there.and so was Ben 
Shawton. Also Jay’s assistant stood near the door. 
Carlysle’s face held a serious expression. Vanders 
was seated back of his desk; standing to one side 
was a medium-sized man who stared at Gerry as 
he entered. 

Jay Vanders said steadily, gesturing toward the 
man who was staring at Gerry. “This is the pilot of 
the grey-winged plane. He swears that you tried to 
shoot him down.” 

The man spoke in a shaky voice. His deep-set eyes 
glared. He pointed at Gerry with his left hand. 

“This is—the pilot! He flew his plane right at my 
ship. There was a man in the rear cockpit—he had a 
rifle raised and pointed at me. I tried to bank my 
ship away, but I was followed. By luck I used my 
revolver—and a bullet hit the engine. That saved 
me. They were trying to kill me—just as Vanders 
has been trying—for years—in one way or another— 
to kill me!” 

Gerry turned his eyes from the man toward the 
manager of the Greater Stevens Show. 

““Well—what about it, Gerry?” Vanders asked 
calmly. 

“It isn’t true, of course,” Gerry replied. “‘We saw 
the leopard on the field, and I winged our ship over 
toward the animal. This pilot dove his plane di- 
rectly at us—we were lucky to escape a crash. Then 
he used a revolver—and shot us down.” 

“‘Lies—lies! He tried to kill me! Ask them about 
the rifle! Where is the other one?” 

A heavy-set man, who wore the uniform of the State 
Police, looked at Gerry sharply. 

“Have a rifle in your plane?”’ he snapped. 

Gerry looked at Jay Vanders, who nodded his head 
slowly. 

*“Answer him—and tell the truth, Gerry,” he in- 
structed. 

Gerry nodded. 
cockpit.” 

“You see—you see! I tell you—Vanders has wanted 


“My pal had a rifle, in the rear 


to kill me—for years. He’s tried, again and again! He 
had the leopard turned loose—” his accuser shouted. 


ANDERS spoke quietly. “‘You told me that 
Sandy didn’t raise the rifle, Gerry—that he didn’t 
have time.” 

“He said he didn’t—and I don’t believe there 
would have been time. We had no idea what this 
man was going to do, until he fired the first shot.” 

The pilot of the grey-winged ship cried out vio- 
lently. ‘More lies—I tell you I was forced to get 
miles away! My plane is faster than the one that 
Vanders bought—and I was able to escape. I can 
show you the bullet holes in my fuselage fabric!” 

“Bullet holes!” Gerry exclaimed. “If you can 
show them—you put ’em there!” 

The man who had questioned Gerry was frowning. 
He looked at one of his companions and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘“*A leopard was loose,” he stated. 
plane did have a rifle aboard.” 

““We were searching for the cat—naturally we had 
the rifle.” 

The officer turned on Gerry sharply: ‘‘You speak 
when I ask you questions.” 

Then Jay Vanders said quietly: “‘This man is lying. 
We have had trouble at the grounds, here in Lake- 
town. He attempted tocrash Brant’s ship in the sky, 
and then shot him down. Now you come to arrest me, 
because he has got a warrant in another part of the 
State. It’s nonsense—I’ve got a big Show to move 
out of here, after the night performance——” 

The State officer shook his head grimly. “Not to- 
night, you haven’t! You let a leopard get loose—and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Gerry cut the throttle and dove the ship for a level stretch of sandy soil west of where they were raising the big top 
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I let go and 
jumped 














ERE’S Spud again! The wisest 
office boy that ever cracked wise. 





F COURSE, bein’ in the job that I am in, 
office boy, and on the gate of one of the 
biggest offices in the town, it comes natural 
for me to be able to judge a guy or a new 

racket at a glance. So when Bill, who is a pilot and a 
friend of the boss’ son, Bob, gives me my first airplane 
ride I see at once that there is a game that is made to 
order for me. 

I'll admit that we did have a little misunderstanding 


to start with on account of me bein’ somewhat worried - 


when he started stuntin’ the thing. I sort of thought 
that maybe something had happened to the guy and 
he might have needed help to get her 
down all right. But anyway, we got 
all that straightened out after we 
landed and I’m hep to the game bein’ 
right along my lines. Seein’ that I’m 
a pal of the boss’ son and a fast 
worker as well, I soon promote the 
idea that it might be a good thing for 
me to spend my vacation, which is 
comin’ about that time, by goin’ out 
to the field and givin’ them a hand as 
well as learnin’ to fly while I’m there. 
It’s okay by Bill and out I go. 

Now, knowin’ that a lot of you 
fellows are interested in the flying 
game it struck me that it mightn’t be 
a bad idea to pass along a few tips 
about breakin’ into it. Sort of give 
you the benefit of my own experi- 
ences, see? There’s a lot of things 
you can duck if you are wised up 
before you go out there. 

I show up early one morning and 
report to Joe Dean who is Bill’s 
mechanic. He is busy workin’ on the 
engine and right away he needs my 
help. It seemed that he was all out 
of ‘prop wash” and so he gives me a big tin bucket 
and goin’ to the door of the hangar, he points to a 
building away down at the other end of the field, 
about a mile away. 
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“Shoot down there, will. you 


‘Spud,’”’ he says, “see if you can get 
one of the boys to loan me a pail full of 


‘prop wash.” I’m all out of it.” 


I take the pail and off I go. But 
when I get down to the other end of the 
field the guys there haven’t any but 


they say that they know that there’s 
plenty up at the other end. Seein’ 
that I’m goin’ up that way they ask 
me to take some oil down to them. 

Now I’m a good-hearted guy and 
always willin’ to give a fellow a lift so I 
offer to take the oil down. They fill 
the pail full out of an old open barrel 
and I start out. I don’t_know what 
kind of oil they use but it sure is plenty 
heavy by the time I get it down there 
to the other end of the field. But they 
haven't any “prop wash” there and tell 
me that there is some right near where 
1 just came from. 

About this time I’m beginnin’ to 
think that there is some kind of funny 
business about this stuff. Especially 
when I see them pourin’ that oil out of 
the bucket into a drain. They thought 
that I didn’t. I say nothin’ and wait 
for the next play. ‘Then I know some- 
thin’ is phoney about the thing. They 
drag out a great big busted prop and 
ask me to carry it over to the other 
part of the field when I go there after 
the prop wash. 

Like [ told you, I’m far from dumb 
and I’m quick to spot a racket. I see 
oe right away that somebody has been 
framed and I’ve got a good idea that 
it’s me. So I take the prop and start 
out. Only I duck around the corner of the hangar and 
drop it. Then I listen and they’re all laughin’ fit to 
kill themselves inside the hangar. Right then I know 
that the picture in the frame is me. They’re playin’ 
me for a sucker. I have my doubts that there is even 
any such thing as “prop wash.” But like I told you, 
I’m wise so I go down to the office and load the pail 
right to the brim with some water out of an old barrel 
that’s standin’ there. It’s been there a long time from 
the looks of the water. Then I go down to the hangar 
where Joe is workin’. 

He’s on his back under the tail, tinkerin’ around at 
some part that’s worn out. 

‘Get that prop wash, ‘Spud’?”’ he asks me. 

“Sure!” I tell him and walk over near him. Then 
as I get right up beside him I pretend to trip and fall 
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The pail shoots out of my hand and lands square on 
him, all of which isn’t funny because I gave it a good 
shove as I fell. Well, Joe gets soaked with that old 
dirty water and he gives off a kind of a perfume that 


ain’t so good. -There must have been some old il 
or somethin’ in that barrel as well. 


E- JUMPS up from under the plane, mad as ean 

be and hits his head on the tail plane as he does, 

That makes him madder. I’m in sort of a tough spot 

for a minute but I stand my ground and never crack 
a smile. 

“Gosh, Joe,” I says, “I’m sorry. I’ve spilled all that 
prop wash and now [ll have to go way back there 
and get some more.” 

He stands there for a minute and glares at me, | 
keep my pan as dead as a mackerel and then he growls, 
“Never mind any more prop wash! You think 
you're a wise kid, don’t you?” 

“Gee, no, Joe,” I answer, “I’m sorry I spilled your 
prop wash. Honest, I am!” But he ain’t speakin’ 
any more for some time. He just walks off and goes 
over to change his clothes. But from time to time ] 
see him give me sort of a dirty look and I decide it’s 
best to take a little walk around the field for myself. 

Now, let me tip you off to something right here, 
The guys around a flyin’ field are pretty regular guys, 
But they’ll take you for an awful ridin’ if you let them, 
They’re always on the lookout to hand you somethin’, 

I go wanderin’ up the line to where they are runnin’ 
up the motors in a big plane—ship they call it. Well, 
just as the guy looks out of the window up front he 
sees me and yells to me. 

“Hey, son, come here, will you?” 

Thinkin’ he needs someone that’s smart to help him 
I dash over. 

“Go back and push a little on the rudder, will you?” 
he asks. 

I ran around the ship and started to push on the 
rudder. But that smart guy in the ship kicks it toward 
me and opens up all three motors at the same time. 
Boy! I’ve heard of hurricanes but it’s the first time 
I’m ever in the middle of one. And this is the grand- 
father of them all. 

The rudder sets me off balance and the wind picks 
me up. I go rollin’ along the ground in a cloud of dust 
and stones. By the time I roll out of the way I look 
like I’m all made up for a minstrel show. The crowd 
is laughin’ and I have to admit that even as wise a 
guy as I’m supposed to be falls for somethin’ occasion- 
ally. That pilot sure hooked me in on it. But you can 
bet that after that I’m pushin’ no more rudders, not 
while the engine’s runnin’! Of course I'll admit I 
might have asked a few others to try it afterward. 
It always worked the same. The pilot would feel some- 
one foolin’ with the controls and then it was too bad! 

But the thing I want to tip you off to real serious 
like is this parachute stuff. Unless you're like me 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE GUM 


MAJOR FREDERICK BURNHAM 

was one of the greatest scouts of 
the old West. His exploits were as 
fabulous as those of Daniel Boone, Kit 
Carson, or Jim Bridger. He was scout, 
miner, cowboy, sheriff, explorer, Pony 
Express rider, prospector for gold in 
Arizona and New Mexico, South Africa, 
the Klondike and Alaska. This is the 
first of two articles in which the Editor 
of BOYS’ LIFE tells of this great 
scout’s exploits when matched against 
the greatest plainsmen of modern times 
—the Boers of the African veldt. 


REDERICK BURNHAM was following the 

trail of gold in the frozen hills of the Klondike 

and Alaska, when word came to him that 

war had broken out between British and 
Boer in South Africa. His old comrades of British 
Rhodesia were in it. The hard-riding Boers had 
swept everything before them, and only at three 
points, Kimberley, Ladysmith and Mafeking, were 
the British able to maintain themselves. England 
was aroused and humiliated, and was preparing a 
great army, and had appointed Lord Roberts, “ Fight- 
ing Bob,” to command it. The steamer from Seattle 
that brought the news brought also a cablegram for 
Burnham. It was a message from Lord Roberts. 
It asked the American to come over and be the Chief 
of Scouts to the British army in the field. Within 
an hour Burnham was on his way. 

_Long before Burnham reached Africa and took on 
his duties, the Boer command knew of his appoint- 
ment. They regarded themselves, not without reason, 
as the finest plainsmen in the world. Excellent shots, 
they knew. their veldt from generations of hunting, 
Zulu fighting and pioneering. The British might 
think the world of this American scout, and what he 
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had done for them in Rhodesia, but what chance 
would he have if forced constantly to run the gauntlet 
of alert Boer pickets? They boasted that within 
three weeks they would have him safely behind the 
bars of their Pretoria jail. 

The mistake they made was that they did not re- 
member that scouting was the heritage the Indians 
had bestowed on our frontiersmen, and that it was a 
hoary tradition among the -Redmen which every 
Indian boy Jearned centuries before the Dutch tried 
to get their first foothold in Africa. 

When it came to the actual test, Burnham went 
through the Boer lines a hundred times, outwitting 
their pickets, raiding their supplies and stock and 
railroad, bringing into play a great deal of scout lore 
they little dreamed existed. Many times after pene- 
trating the Boer lines he brought back vital informa- 
tion on which Lord Roberts made his plans. It was 
not always easy. There were days when he had to 
call on every trick in the bag of the American scout: 
the silent, ghostlike tread of the Indian, patient 
crawling from bush to bush, careful camouflage, 
changing as he moved, the tireless jog trot of the 
Apache, ears cocked for every sound, often literally 
following his nose with only the odor of an encamp- 
ment to warn or guide him, and sometimes the target 
for Boer marksmen when his horse was called on to 
twist and turn and change his place like the mount 
of a Comanche raider. 

Meanwhile the overwhelming force of Lord Roberts’ 
drive had rolled up the Boer commandos, as their 
mobile units were called, to the gates of Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal. With its fall every im- 
portant town would be in the hands of the British. 
A line of railway ran almost directly east from Pre- 
toria into Portuguese East Africa and its seaport of 


Lourenco Marques. Only along this Jine could the 
Boers hope to remove any of their war material. 
There were 4,000 British war prisoners near Pretoria. 
To hold them the Boers would have to tranship them 
on this railroad to another concentration camp, almost 
at the Portuguese border. If while Pretoria was at- 
tacked and captured this line could be cut, both ma- 
terial and prisoners would fall into British hands. 


RAID in force by cavalry and engineers to do 

this failed, but there was a chance that one man 
might succeed where many had failed. Burnham 
was the man picked for the task. He carried about 
twenty-five pounds of gun cotton, enough for two 
charges. Inasmuch as the damage these charges 
would do could be repaired in a couple of hours, it 
was important that they should be fired at the right 
moment. As the Boers would expect an attempt to 
be made again to cut the railroad, to mislead them 
two mounted British forces were ordered to make at- 
tacks to divert their attention from the single-handed 
attempts to be made by the American scout. 

Burnham started out in daylight, mounted on a 
swift native pony. As luck would have it just at 
dusk he fell in with one of the cavalry troops ordered 
to make the diversion. They were without a guide of 
any kind, and the commanding officer asked Burnham 
to act as their scout. They were going in the same 
general direction but the job slowed him up and forced 
the scout to take a chance that proved costly. 

The troop had almost reached the point it was 
ordered to reconnoitre when a bit of high ground, with 
tall grass, loomed in front. It was good cover, and com- 
manded a good view, so Burnham knew that it was just 
the sort of place the Boer patrols would use to check 
any attempt to get at their railroad. Ordinarily he 
would have dismounted and snaked his way through 
the grass, but he had miles to go vet and he wanted to 
get there while it was still dark. The troopers were de- 
ployed so that in case heran into trouble their fire slant- 
ing into the rise would give his retreat some protection. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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N a California hospital an old man lay dying. 


A nurse came to him with a fresh -ice-pack for ° 


his head. 

“Take it away!” he muttered irritably. 
“IT been caught in too many ice-packs to want the 
doggone things on me now. ... What I want is a 
man—to tell something to . . . I want to get a mes- 
sage to Bill, he’s waiting for me up there... 
fetch me a man, my girl, quick . . . none too much 
time!” 

So the nurse hurriedly fetched one of the internes, 
and he was presently at the bedside with pad and 
pencil, a red-haired youth with a freckled face. 

“I’m Bob Garstin,” he said, “you want to give me 
a message?” 

“Yep, it’s about Bill, he’s been waitin’ for me goin’ 
on twenty year now—up there . . .” 

“Bill who? Can’t you tell me his second name?” 

But the dying man could not or would not answer. 
He went on—*Clubfoot Bill, that’s the name he went 
by—used to hurt him times, that twisted foot of his. 

We found gold, him an’ I, gold enough to make 
Henry Ford look poor, way up there in British 
Columbia. . . . We staked our claim and worked it a 
bit, but the more we scratched at it the more we saw 
what fools we'd be to try it out all alone and so far 
from transportation! So we collected a good bit o’ 
the richest lumps and nuggets an’ we planned for me 
to come out and float a company an’ take men back 
there to make a mine of it.... Are you takin’ 
this down, young sir?” 

Garstin was writing furiously. 
Voice was growing weaker. ‘‘And you went back 

“No, I never went back! God help me, I never went 
back! And Bill, he’s waiting for me all alone up 
there 

“But, good God, man, how long ago did you say 
you left? Twenty years? He’d have given you up 
long since——” ! 

“You don’t know Bill,” insisted the other grimly. 
“Bill would do what he said if he died for it! Bill 
wouldn’t go back on a pard, he’s not like me. I’m 
rotten to the soul, I am! ... I cashed in on the 
gold. They wanted to know where I got it, but I 
didn’t tell no one—you’re the first ever! An’ I mar- 
ried Bill's girl too! Poor old Bill! Always greedy 


The dying man’s 
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Wing knew more than the oldest old-timers—if he cared to tell it 


for the dollars, was Jenny, but pretty . . . pretty 
till you knew her better. ..... We came down to the 
States to live. I’ve never known peace since!” 

“But this Bill—” Garstin bent down to catch 
every word—‘where did you leavé him?” 

“Up in the shack we built at Great Hope Lake. 
No one but him an’ me knows where that is. . . . 
You go north by boat up the B. C. coast to Prince 
Rupert. Then up the Skeena by river-boat—but 
no, they’ve put a railway through since then. 
Go past Hazelton, way inland east from there along 
the Bulkley River, south o’ the Babine Mountains, 
till you come to where the Morice River ‘joins the 
Bulkley. You can see far up the Morice if you stand 
on the trail some used ,to go north by in the rush for 
gold in the Klondike in ’98. . . .. Pretty there, the 
sun makes shadows on the grass through the poplars, 
and in June the air is sweet with wild roses... . I 
wish I'd my time over again. . . The old man 
heaved a great sigh, his breath came feebly now. 


“¥S THAT where Bill is? Up the Morice River?” 
Garstin asked, speaking into his ear. 

“Ten miles or-so south down the Morice an’ ye’ll 
find a bit of a creek running in from the west. We 
called it Rhubarb Creek. Guess we was the first white 
men in there, except for Father Morice visitin’ the 
Indians. The creek’s small ’cos of a beaver meadow 
further up that stops the water. Then you come to 
the falls . . . sound like men talkin’ they do, so we 
called ’em the Pow-wow Falls. Short cut there, ye’ll 
see our blazes on the trees. . . . Goon up till yecome 
to the lake, the end of it lies between two mountains, 
Discovery Mt. where the gold is, and Nogood Mt., 
where it isn’t. We built the cabin near the shore, 
just between ’em. That’s where you'll find him, 
waitin’. ... There’s gold enough in Discovery to 
buy up all Los Angeles. Truest vein I ever see. . . . 
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STRANGE tale of gold and a 
Pal that got badly mixed up. 


Bill will be there. He’d open the door last thing 
afore turnin’ in to listen for me... . e’d hear 
naught but.the loons callin’ across the lake . . 
every night for twenty years . . . it’s quiet up there.” 

The last sentences had come in broken whispers, 
His eyes were closed. Garstin leant forward to ask 
once more—— 

“His name? Tell me his name?” 

The dying man opened his eyes again. 

“You tell Bill—” he gasped hoarsely—‘ tell old 
Bill—I’m sorry!” and with the effort his life passed 
from him. 

Garstin went out into the hot Californian night 
feeling as if he had come out of a dream. All around 
him was the glare of street lights, newsboys shouting, 
pandemonium of traffic. And as he stood on the steps 
of the hospital, in the shadow of death, he thought of 
that quiet lake, somewhere far up North, with the 
loons calling across it, a little cabin where— 
maybe—a man waited in vain for a well-known 
footstep . . . guarding the secret of the gold. . . . 

When Duncan Leigh came in to Garstin’s 
apartment next day, he found him poring over 
a map of British Columbia. Duncan always 
seemed too big for a small place, like a bull in a 
china shop, and as usual he bruised his arm 
against the wardrobe and cursed it. But this 
time Garstin looked up at him with relief. 

“You're the very man, Dunc! 
Look here, you were camping up in 
this country last summer; ever hear 
of a place called Prince Rupert?” 

“Sure, port up the coast. Termi- 
nus of the Canadian National Rail- 
way line. Why?” 

Garstin began to tell him. “But 
here, you can read for yourself,” 
he said, pushing the pencilled notes 
over, “‘you'll see for yourself how 
little I have to go on. I suppose 
I ought to write to the nearest gov- 
ernment agent, but I don’t even 
know the name of the nearest town. Country must 
have changed a lot in twenty years. Anyone would 
think me raving mad, wanting to get a message to a 
man who must be dead years ago.” 

Duncan Leigh picked up the sheets of paper and 
read them through carefully. Then he turned to Bob 
with a queer smile. 

“Certainly they’d think you raving mad, wanting 
to write to someone whose name you don’t even 
know. But—why write? Why not go to this place 
yourself? That’s the obvious thing to do, man!” 

Garstin gazed up at his friend open-mouthed. 

“Well, why not?” asked Duncan impatiently, 
““wherever it is, it’s not at the end of the world. It’s 
grand country, and it’s summer—and you’re due some 
holidays. You'll find out if he’s dead, and if this 
story’s a fairy-tale. If you find it’s true—well, there’s 
the treasure and your fortune all ready made for you, 
my son! Of course, the chances are a thousand to one 
against all that gold remaining undiscovered for 
twenty years.” 

Bob Garstin sat staring straight in front of him 
with his red hair ruffled up and his hands deep in his 
trouser pockets. Duncan had walked to the window- 
sill and was drumming his fingers on the sill. Bob was 
the first to break the silence. 

“By Cesar, Dunc, but I believe I will!” he said 
excitedly, and then—“ Will you come with me?” 

course [’m coming!” was the bland answer, 
and Duncan smiled out of the window at—Adventure. 


NYZARLY all the passengers off the Prince Rupert 
boat went straight aboard the eastbound trail. 
Two of them, however, the big, fair-haired young man 
with blue eyes and a ready smile, who was Duncat 
Leigh, and his friend, a short, thick-set man with red 
hair, who was Bob Garstin, stopped just long enough 
to find out how few of the inhabitants knew ver! 
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much about anything on the other side of the moun- 


tains. , 
There is no road out from Prince Rupert, you must 


go by train through the coast range. And the only 
information they obtained about the Morice River 
was that it was “somewhere on the other side of 
Telkwa,” and that was all of nine hours east on the 
train. So they traveled on again, and at last began to 
realize the vastness of these places through which the 
train roars once or twice a day, leaving nothing but an 
echo and a trail of smoke to disturb the virgin coun- 
try on either side of the track that is still sleeping the 
sleep of primeval ages. League upon league of coun- 
try through still mountains, over lonely rivers, with 
) sign of human habitation. 

They came to Telkwa just as dawn was breaking. 
There was no one awake in that quiet village, and they 
walked down to the inn that stands where the Telkwa 
River joins forces with the deeper waters of the 
Bulkley. They were lucky in their breakfast, crisp, 
golden trout, prepared and served to them by a 
Chinaman so old that he might have outlived Time. 

Then they went out to enquire at post-office, store, 
and real-estate office about the Morice. But they 
drew a blank. They found a map marking the river, 
but it had not been surveyed in detail, and the 
adjacent country was not mapped in detail. Certainly 
no one knew anything about two prospectors who 
went up it twenty years ago. Lost prospectors were 
all too common in that country. 

The general advice was “Ask old Wing, the Chinese 
cook at the inn.” It appeared that Wing knew more 
than the oldest old-timer—if he cared to tell it, which 
was not always. So they went back to the inn for 
lunch and conversed with Wing again. 

Had he ever heard of Great Hope Lake? No. Of 
Discovery Mt.? No. Of two prospectors who went 
up the Morice long ago, one of whom was called Club- 
foot Bill? And here Wing screwed up his forehead 
and thought hard. 

He remembered a 
lame man known as 
Clubfoot Bill coming 
into a roadhouse where 
he was cook down Hazel- 
ton way. 

A big, heavy man, 
a bit dull, and he had 
sat in the saloon wait- 
ing for two days for a 
man who had prom- 
ised to meet him, 
and that other never 
turned up. Wing had 
never seen this Bill 
again, but he thought 
he remembered _hear- 
ing a man say that 
Clubtoot Bill and an- 
other had gone up 
the Morice, prospect- 
ing. The man had 
added—‘* Fools—blame 
fools, prospectors, 
spendin’ their lives 
lookin’ for somethin’ 
they never lost.” 

“Tve got a hunch 
we're on the right track, 
Dune,” said Bob when 
Wing’s thin figure had 
melted through the door 
that led to the kitchen. 
“We'll catch the late 
train to Houston.” 


n¢ 





T WAS not yet dawn 

when the two stepped 
off on the little wooden 
platform that called 
itself Houston, and set 
forth to hike back on 
their tracks with their 
outfits on their backs 
and high adventure in 
their hearts. There was 
not a soul in sight, and 
they turned their faces 
westward, passed one 
or two lone farms and 
made their breakfast on 
the banks of a stream 
as the sun rose behind 
them. 

The trail was bright 
with flowers. Great 
clumps of blue del- 
phinium, tall yellow sun- 





flowers, the misty white of giant celery, and here 
and there, like splashes of blood, the red Indian 
paint-brush. 

‘And there’s the Morice!” cried Duncan, stopping 
at a bend in the road and looking down into the valley 
through an opening in the trees, pointing at the 
magnificence of the scene below. 

The Morice came in from the south through a cleft in 
the hills to join the Bulkley, shining like a silver ribbon 
with the sun on it. Further along they met a man 
on horseback who confirmed the fact. So they 
went down into the valley and set up that river of 
adventure. 

At high noon they lunched on the great yellow 
salmon-berries that covered the bushes overhanging 
the river; but the going was hot, and the ten miles 
they should make before finding Rhubarb Creek 
stretched out and out. So, after exploring several 
creeks, they made camp for the night. 

They had made more headway before sun-up when 
they saw a black bear come out on the far bank, and 
almost immediately plunge back into the bushes 
again. The boys waded the river, and berated a back- 
water through which they had to push aside alder 
bushes in their hurry to see the bear again. But it 
had vanished, and it was Bob who exclaimed— 

“Say, Dunc, that backwater we just crossed, I’m 
not sure it wasn’t a creek after all—the creek too!” 

Rivers may change much in twenty years: a rock- 
slide up in the mountain, the slipping of a glacier, a 
beaver-dam. They may disappear altogether. Pene- 
trating with difficulty the thick undergrowth and 
climbing the deadfalls that flanked the sluggish water 
they had thought but a backwater of the Morice, the 
boys came at last to a swamp where, gradually, the 
timber thinned out to higher ground ahead of them. 

“*T guess this 7s a beaver-meadow we're coming to— 
an old one,” said Duncan in the rear, “if so we’re on 
the right track!” 





The writing was yellowed and faded by time, but some of it showed that it had been a diary 
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But the beavers had iong deserted it for pastures 
new. It was all of seven acres in extent, with a lush 
growth of wild hay, blueberries, cranberries, and wild 
currant. Across it the boys came with springing 
tread, certain now that they were on the right track. 

Beyond they located the stream again, and moss- 
covered stumps of trees felled by beaver. Here the 
stream was wider, hurrying down from rising ground 
over a rocky bed. They saw deer tracks along its 
sandy banks, and those of coon and ‘badger and, 
Duncan thought, of coyote too. And as they called a 
halt and made their lunch, Bob suddenly lifted his 
head to listen. 

““Wind’s changed,” he said, “‘and there’s someone 
coming! I hear voices!” 

The thought of anyone but themselves in that 
lonely place stirred the boys to wonder; they had met 
no one since Houston except the one horseman. 

“That’s several people talking all at once—” then 
he laughed—“‘‘it’s not voices, Dunc, it’s water, hark! 
Must be some falls hereabouts.”’ 

“The Pow-wow Falls! They do sound like voices— 
just like he said!” 


T= two looked at each other, a flush of excitement 
on their faces. Supplies were packed up, and they 
set off hot-foot up the creek. The ground rose and 
became rockier; spruce, jackpine and ‘balsam took 
the place of willow and alder. And so they came to 
where Rhubarb Creek dropped its translucent waters 
over a six-foot ledge with just the same hurry of 
twenty years before when two other men had_ passed 
that way. The Pow-wow Falls! 

Here they sat for a while to study anew the well- 
thumbed pencil notes that spoke of blazes. But 
they could find none, so they plodded on, mile after 
mile, making their way up hill through rocks and low- 
growing scrub and thinner timber. As nigkt drew on, 
the air in the mountains freshened and grew cold. 

The creek split up 
into many little streams 
hurrying together over 
the pebbles, and they 
knew now that they 
must be near the lake. 
Climbing wearily over 
a rise, they came on 
it suddenly, stretched 
out before them, a great 
sheet of white water 
reflecting a pale sky and 
the last gleam of setting 
sun. 

“Great Hope Lake!” 
said Duncan, taking off 
his hat with a flourish. 

“So the rest of the 
story must be true! See 
—there are the two 
mountains he _ told 
about, Discovery where 
the gold is, and Nogood, 
where it isn’t!” 

**And the cabin some- 
where between them. 
But I'm hungry!” 

They soon had a fire 
going with the coffee- 
pot boiling merrily over 
it, and this with a hearty 
ration of ‘bacon and 
beans seemed to put 
new life into. them. So 
much: so. that they 
shouldered their packs 
again and set off along 
the rocky-shale banks of 
the lake to look for the 
cabin. The moon rose 
and lit up the face of 
the water with a rippling 
path. A horned-owl 
hooted derisively at 
them in the dark 
bushes, making both 
boys start. The still- 
ness was such that their 
own noisy footsteps 
seemed to make the only 
sound in the world, save 
the sobbing call of a loon 
across the lake. 

“Gee, Bob, this place 
gives me the shivers! 
Did you hear that? Like 
a lonely soul that can’t 
rest!” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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I profess not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his best. 


Shakespeare. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly—angels could no more. 
—Younég. 


Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves; that we are underlings. 


— Shakespeare. 


The winds and waves are always on the 


side of the ablest navigators. 
— Gibbon. 











ROBABLY every boy has some measure of ambition. He hopes to 

make good in his life-work and earn recognition for his achievements. 
Ambition is a worth-while quality. It was through someone’s ambition 
that practically every invention or discovery that has advanced the progress 


of the world was made. 


Some boys are discouraged at the apparent lack of opportunity presented 
by conditions to-day. Nothing could be further from the truth than such a 
notion. This is the greatest age of opportunity the country has ever 
known. New industries are constantly opening new lines of endeavor, 
creating new positions, new fields to explore. Note how aviation has 
developed within the memory of you boys who read this page! Consider 
the thousands of persons engaged in connection with the radio that only a 
Charles M. Schwab, the great 


““America to-day has thousands more great, wide- 


decade ago was hardly more than a toy. 
‘apitalist, once said, 
open opportunities for her youth to rise to leadership than this country 
It is 
all around you, but it is for you to recognize your opportunity when you 


ever had when I was young.” This is the age of great opportunity. 
meet it and equip yourself now so that you are prepared to take advantage 
of it when it comes. 

The principles upon which success is 
founded are just the same as they were when 
our outstanding leaders were boys like your- 
self. It is within the power of any boy to 
Have the right atti- 
Think of 


your school work not as something to do be- 


apply these principles. 


tude of mind toward your studies. 


“ause you have to or to get high marks, but 
as a basic equipment for your life work. 
Discover the kind of thing that you can do 
best and with most joy to yourself, and try 
Work 
Make a 


to secure training along that line. 
definitely toward your objective. 


program of progress. Don’t drift! 
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Degrees infinite of luster there must always 
be, but the weakest among us has a gift, 
however seemingly trivial, which is peculiar 
to him, and which, worthily used, will be a 
gift also to his race forever. 

—Ruskin. 


Hitch your wagon to a star. 
—Emerson. 


Every man who can be a first-rate some- 
thing—as every man can be who is a man at 
all—has no right to be a fifth-rate something; 
for a fifth-rate something is no better than a 


first-rate nothing. 
—J. G. Holland. 


Laboring toward distant aims sets the 
mind in a higher key, and puts us at our best. 
—Parkhurst. 











Discouragements will come, but you must keep your ambition stronger 
than your discouragements. Remember that worth-while success can be 
achieved only on a basis of strongcharacter. It involves effort, ability to work 
hard. It involves courage and perseverance. In order to bring real happi- 


ness and satisfaction, it should involve benefit to others as well as yourself. 


In no other country in the world does a trained man have such good 

But this 
There are many things to 
give us concern in this great country of ours—many problems with which 
you boys will be faced when you reach manhood. Happily, I am confident 


that you will meet them bravely, that you will carry into citizenship the 


chances to achieve something worth while as in America to-day. 
opportunity also involves responsibilities. 


right attitude of mind towards community interest, towards community 
responsibility and towards organized government without which no 
success is really worth while. 


I was much impressed by the message which was given by Dr. George M. 
Davis, President of the Board of Education of New Rochelle, to the gradua- 
tion class at the Senior High School last June. I want to pass his thought 
on to you. 


Dr. Davis said, “These are but a few of the problems that face 

us to-day. That you will solve all of them, 
I question; that you can solve many of them, 
I donot doubt. If our generation has failed 
it has been because we have been blinded by 
fear, biased by prejudice and poisoned by sus- 
picion. If then, in sending you out from our 
schools, I were to offer you a talisman by 
which you might attack these problems, help 
cure these present-day ills, and inoculate the 
nation for the future, I would prescribe: less 
Fear and more Courage; less Prejudice and 
more Reason; less Suspicion and more Faith— 
keep Faith in yourselves, keep Faith in our 
institutions, and above all, keep Faith 7 
humanity.” 


° September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE SCOUT WORLD 


By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


RicumonpD, VIRGINIA— 
“ ELLO! Please send ten Scouts to the 
Armory immediately!” 
“Hello! Can we get fifteen Scouts to 
meet an incoming train right away?” 

“One hundred Scouts needed for the dedication. 
When will they get here?” 

The telephone was kept busy constantly in the 
temporary headquarters of the Boy Scouts at the 42nd 
annual reunion of the United Confederate Veterans at 
Richmond, Virginia, recently. 

And the Scouts proved that they were prepared by 
living up to expectations 100 per cent. 

Throughout the five days the telephone kept on 
ringing: 

“Hello! Will you send two more Scouts to the 
hospital to help the fellows working here now?” 

“We have a veteran who wants to go to the re- 
union meeting. How soon can we get a Scout here to 
take him?” 

“The loud-speaker has _ broken 
down. Have you a Scout who knows 
how to repair it?” 

Fourteen hundred veterans with an 
average age of over eighty-five years 
had arrived in Richmond to take part 
in the reunion. Five hundred Scouts 
gave their services and were kept 
busy night and day while the gather- 
ing lasted, from June 21 to June 24, 
carrying out the carefully made plans 
of the Citizens’ Committee. 

They ran information booths, met 
all trains, escorted the veterans to 
and from the registration desk and 
their hotels or other places of resi- 
dence, acted as messengers and gave 
personal help in hundreds of ways 
where it was needed. 

Each Scout had a definite job to do, 
and often this job meant not only an 
all day “Good Turn” but service 
far into the night. 

It was inspiring to see how the old 
men depended on their young friends aes * 
and learned to lean upon them, and 
also with what a wonderful spirit the 

Scouts accepted their responsibility and did their job. 
So well, in fact, that the National Commander of the 
Veterans, General De Saussure, informed the Rich- 
mond Scout Executive, Mr. Weaver, that he believed 
it would have been impossible to properly conduct 
such a reunion as that in Richmond without the aid of 
the Boy Scouts. 

More power to the Richmond Scouts! 

As a fitting incident in the proceedings, General De 
Saussure, upon his arrival at the reunion, joined the 
ranks of Scouting. With a group of Eagle Scouts and 
Sea Scouts participating in the ceremony, the Scout 
Oath was administered to him by the Honorary Presi- 


F 
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dent of the Richmond Council, Mr. John S. Bryan, 
publisher of the Richmond News-Leader. 


Op Fort Hatt, Inano— 
THE days when 

courageous pio- 
neers pushed across 
our country along the 
Oregon Trail in their 
efforts to conquer the 
West, Old Fort Hall 
was a landmark 
greeted with enthusi- 
asm by travelers. An 
Indian trading-post, 
fourteen miles west of 










































{Above} Boy Scouts fly the colors of 
fifty-eight nations in preparation 
jor the tenth Olympiad in Los An- 
geles. {Right} Khaki and Grey— 
Boy Scouts hold honored place at 
the 42nd annual reunion of Con- 
federate veterans, Richmond, Va. 
{Below} By automobile, members 
and leaders of Troop No. 6, of 
Cambridge, Ind., tour to Washing- 
ton and pay their respects to Presi- 
dent Hoover 











































{ Above} George D. Pratt, 
National Camping Chair- 
man {right}, receives a 
a yegle’” from C. A. 
Wallace, Vice-President, 
Rochester, N. Y., Council, 
as National Camp Director 
McDonald looks on at 
Camporee of 2,000 Roch- 
ester Scouts. {Left} Irish 
Boy Scouts form a guard 
of honor to the Papal 
Legate at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Dublin 






Pocatello in Idaho, it meant a hospitable 
shelter and another milestone reached 
toward the goal of the long trek. 

Nowadays there is little left of Old Fort 
Hall, but Scouts have taken care that its 
memory shall not be forgotten. 

Eighteen hundred Scouts of Idaho, 
Wyoming and Utah have built a memorial 
on the spot. Stones picked up along the 
Oregon Trail were brought to Old Fort 
Hall and cemented together into a shaft 
sixteen feet high and seventeen feet square 




























at the base. From the top an eagle with spread wings 
views the surrounding landscape. 

When the monument was finished the Scouts were 
summoned for an overnight encampment, during which 
the dedication ceremony took place. They were the 
guests of Troop 100, a group of Indian lads of the Fort 
Hall School under the leadership of Scoutmaster Jesse 
Picotte. 

Five thousand people attended the ceremonial, when 
the monument was presented by C. D. Amplelett, 
President of the Eastern Idaho Council, and accepted 
by Governor C. Ben Ross for the State of Idaho, and 
by Mr. George Albert Smith of Salt Lake City, in 
behalf of the Oregon Trail Association. Mr. Smith, 
you may know, was recently elected a member of the 
National Executive Board, B. S. A. 

In the evening the Council fires were lit and David 
C. Watkins, Scout Executive of Pocatello, was initiated 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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Acres of Pelicans 


ERE is the world’s most enthusiastically at- 
tended Pelican Convention, gathered in solemn 
conference—thirty acres of them! The conference is 
an almost perpetual affair, held on the Pacific island 
called Lobos de Afeura, off the coast of Peru, South 
America. When this photograph was taken the birds 
were all stuffed with their morning catch of fish, and 
felt in such a lazy mood that they did not appear to 
be the slightest bit disturbed by the camera-man. 
Pelicans are awkward-appearing, but strong flyers. 
They travel in squads or alone—often looking like 
an airplane formation in an accurate line. When the 
leader flaps they all flap, when he glides on motion- 
less wings they all glide. They will dive from quite 
a height into a school of small or medium-sized fish, 
and scoop up a pouchful—either to swallow right then, 
or to bring back to the rookery to feed their young 
or to supply food for the mate who is hatching the 
eggs. The bill pouch is capable of being stretched to 
surprising size when a load of food is being carried. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


CURIOUS! 


Fishing With Birds 


— boat-load of rather awkward-looking birds 
isn’t any haphazard idea. For several hundred 
years Chinese and Japanese have developed the art 
of fishing with these cormorants. A cormorant, like 
a loon, can dive and swim under water, catching 
small fish. Mr. Japanese Fisherman has six or eight, 
and often more of these birds, all on 
fine strong strings, tied to rings which he 
loops over his fingers.. Around each 
bird’s neck is a loose fibre ring—not tight 
enough to choke the bird, but small 
enough to prevent any fish of marketable 
or eatable size from slipping down. ‘The 
hungry bird gets a little tantalizing morsel 
now and then, which makes him franti- 
cally work harder—only to find that the 
bigger fish run against the fibre ring 
binding and stick in the throat 
with the tail sticking out for a 
handy handle for the fisherman 
or his assistants to grab onto 
and make the bird disgorge his 
catch. When a bird 
makes a catch he is 
pulled in like a flash, 
and the fish removed. 
A cormorant looks 
like a cross between a 
goose and a penguin, 
and is usually brown 

or black in color. 


A Volcano in a Lake 
ya appears (at the left) like a huge devil 


fish floating on the water is one of the world’s 
strangest volcanoes, which rises out of Lake Taal, 
some fifty miles south of Manila. This airplane 
view shows clearly not only Taal Lake itself, but 
the volcano, in the crater of which is another lovely 
lake. Although this crater is quiet now it has 
erupted frequently before, the last serious outbreak 
being the violent explosion of 1911 when 2,000 peo- 
ple were killed and many square miles of territory 
devastated. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


BUT TRUE! 


Pulling Teeth in a Big Way 


“¢\PEN WIDE!”—that awesome, terror-inspiring 

command of the dentist has made old cam- 
paigning Generals pale, to whom the bursting of 
shrapnel and the wailing of the gas-attack alarm 
sirens is an old story. Here now we have this same 
terror of dentistry transferred to the largest species 
of land animal—the elephant. In the wilds of the 
jungle defective teeth either fall out or are broken out, 
but in captivity and living as a general thing on softer 
foods than when foraging in the jungles, teeth tend 
toward decay just as faulty teeth are much more 
prevalent in civilized white people than in the gleam- 
ing ivories of the untamed savage in darkest Africa. 
... Animals are supposed to have much less “‘feel- 
ing” than human beings; due to their thicker skins 
and more simple nervous systems. Whether or not 
this patient is in actual pain or not, we cannot say— 
but one thing sure is that the fear of a dentist is just 
as apparent in the largest of animals as in man. 
Whether this fear was outcoming in groans of pain 
we can not say either, but just one look at the pa- 
tient’s fearful eye tells the story more plainly than a 
dozen paragraphs in print! 

Animal dentists in our large zoos have complete 
sets of instruments for drilling, fillmg or extracting 
teeth. When the job applies to the large carnivora, 
particularly the two largest of the cat family—the lion 
and tiger, it becomes a delicate operation indeed, 
taken from any angle. Perhaps in this latter case the 
fear business for once is reversed, and it is the dentist 
himself who is more uneasy. 


Fighting Grasshoppers 


MERICA is having a “grasshopper pest”’ this 
£% year—but in other countries grasshoppers, 
or locusts, are so numerous that they have to be 
fought season after season. Here, for instance, is 
the picture of an event that happens quite often on 
the Athens-Salonika railroad. ‘These men look as if 
they are shoveling rock or gravel ballast between the 
crossties—but instead of that they are sanding the 
tracks against grasshoppers. Throughout that region 
countless millions of the pests travel in swarms that 
cloud the sun, destroying crops and every form of 
green vegetation that falls in their path. They fall 
into railway cuts in such numbers that they crush 
on the rails, causing the engine driving wheels to slip. 
This train stalled until enough sand could be put on 
the track to give the wheels a grip. 








































yrs here, at the left, is the picture of another 
place of grasshopper fighting, in an entirely 
different part of the world. Where this photograph 
was taken, down in the Argentine pampas, or level 
cattle and farming country, the grasshopper is a dan- 
gerous and costly pest. 

The two mounds, and a trench partly filled with 
leaves, make an effective trapping method for destroy- 
ing these enemies wholesale—it being estimated that 
there are several million grasshoppers caught here. 
Through the Argentine these destroyers travel in 
droves of countless trillions, like the locusts of the 
Orient and Near East, devouring every green thing 
in their path—leaves, buds and even the young tips 
of twigs. In this method of fighting them, a deep 
trench is dug, and on either side the banks are sloped 
steeply and covered with sheets of corrugated iron 
roofing, the inner edges of which are set to overhang 
quite a distance along the trench edges. The insects 
seeking to leap or climb up the vertical trench walls, 
strike these slanting metal barriers, and fall back 
again. The trap is cleared out every few days. 
—CuaRLEs Baker, JR. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 





F pte te tri nl eee ear- f- ' : , q : 
N. * old English sc. eing ’ " a a 
Bh ty co “chaired” by his classmates after ae & a MC 





swimming 100 yards in fifty-nine 
seconds 







seventeen-year-old 
New York boy, 
awarded season’s 
biggest musical 
rating in that city 


















OUNG Thomas Stoneham 

{right} despite his twelve 

years is organist of his church in 
England 





ENE VENZKE, famous 

miler, won a college schol- 

arship, when he graduated from 
Pottstown {Pa.} High School 


Missouri high-school boy’ 
was won by Charles G. 





F/LLESWORTH VINES, 

twenty-year-old former 
Scout and ranking U. S. * 
player wins Wimbledon — 
{British} championship 





Kirkwood 








YA MODEL of the 

Mauretania 
{right} pulled by tugs 
was made by Willie 
Hampton, twelve-year- © 
old Southampton 
school 


















pP4uL HAUS, German youth, who 

came to America three years Bas ie _ 
ago, worked as a waiter while de- ™ S 
ee artistic ability that won him , 
a scholarship ina New York art school 






OME unique designs in high flyers, {below} were 
shown in a kite-flying contest held in Phila- 
delphia 
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THE ANCIENT DRESS OF THE SEMINOLE 









EFORE white men came, the real Indian 

dress was usually very much like that of 

Adam and Eve with maybe a buckskin flap 

fore and aft. During President Polk’s term 

of office a band of Pawnees shocked the foreign 

diplomats and the wives of Washington officials by 

appearing on the streets stark naked except for a 

piece of buckskin in front and rear. In New Orleans 

in 1809 at the Public Market “‘there were Indians 
pretty nearly naked.” 

Now, since you fellows have all gone daft on Indian 
Lore and Indian costume why not get them right?» We 
even got the Indians, themselves, going wrong. I have 
lately seen Apache, Navaho and Hopi Indians bedecked 
with Sioux war bonnets dancing around for tourists. 
When asked why they wore these bonnets they replied, 
with a mischievous twinkle in their eyes, “If we do not 
wear them white men no think we real Indians.” 

_T never saw a Plains Indian war bonnet or even a 
picture of one until I was grown, but I was perfectly 
familiar with the scalp lock and feather and with the 
roach with feather decorations. I am glad to say, 
however, that I have not yet seen a Seminole Indian 
wearing one of the highly decorative but, for them, 
very inappropriate war bonnets. Seminoles go bare- 
headed or wear either a white man’s hat or the funny 
ancestral brimless turban made of gay bandana hand- 
kerchiefs. So far, I have been unable to secure one of 
these turbans for my collection, but I did succeed in 
collecting a unique pair of leggins, a number of the 
variegated dresses and a beautiful bead sash such as 
was worn by the great Chief, Oceola. 

_ After the old custom,* our government officials 
induced a lot of simple-minded and cowed Indians to 
sign away their birthright to live in Florida and they 
signed on the dotted line by making their mark. But, 
when Oceola was called upon to make his mark the 
splendid savage walked up to the stand on which the 
paper lay and drawing his hunting knife he brought it 
“Honest efforts are now being made to establish a system of fair play. 
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By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


down so forcibly that it pinned the paper to the table, 
exclaiming as he did it, ““There’s my mark!” Oceola 
did not use the quill pen which was customary at that 
time, but a steel pen; whereupon, so the record goes, the 
soldiers immediately seized the young Chief and bound 
him-so tightly to a tree that the cords cut into his flesh. 
The great painter of Indians, Catlin, while painting 
Oceola’s portrait two years later, could still see the 
marks of the brutal cords on the body of this splendid 
Chief who could neither be bought nor frightened. 

Sometime ago, when I told my boys to use the 
crown of an old felt hat as a foundation for a war 
bonnet I was writing for the Scouts, Scoutmasters 
and Scout Executives so that they could make and 
personally show the boys how to make these Sioux war 
bonnets. I was, however, very much complimented 
when I found that the Indians themselves were work- 
ing from my plans. Of course, the original war 
bonnets were made of the material found in the wilder- 
ness, eagle feathers and buckskin, but buckskin is 
now difficult to obtain and the Indians themselves 
are losing the art of making it. 

All the Seminoles in Oceola’s time wore turbans and 
some of them still do. According to Catlin, Oceola’s 
turban was made of a shawl. The ones I have seen 
are made of bright-colored bandana handkerchiefs. 
So that you boys may make the complete dress of 
Oceola I am showing how to put the feathers in the 
crown of an old ‘felt hat, make and attach the Indian 
hair on the crown, which is then wrapped around and 
around with- bright handkerchiefs into the form of a 
turban. Fig. 4 shows the finished turban. 


T MY laboratory, that is, my camp in Pike 
County, I taught the boys how to unravel a 
cable and to dye the ravellings black with Diamond 
Dye and from it to make Indian wigs for ceremonial 


occasions. Get out your little stew-pan, place it over _ 


the camp fire and e-your-dye; unravel a-piece of 
cable and dye it black, then sew the side lock and front 


lock on the crown of a hat, Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2, and add back hair, Fig. 3. After 
that it is a simple thing to cover up the 
hat crown by winding some cheap ban- 
dana handkerchief around it in turban 
fashion, Fig.7. A few stitches will hold 
the folds in place and you will have 
not only an Oceola’s turban, but also 
have Oceola’s hair. 

The tunic is made of any gaudy 
chintz (originally of skins) and made 
exactly like a nightshirt, but with very 
full sleeves, Fig. 4. Over this Oceola 
wore a loose outer garment which is 
the same as the nightshirt except that 
it opens in front like a coat. Your mother, grand- 
mother or aunt could make these garments for you in 
very little time and with very little work or you can 
buy a nightshirt already made and use that. 

I have given you patterns of the moccasins, Fig. 5, in 
previous articles and also the leggins, Fig. 6, but if you 
will turn to chapter 2, page 38 in my “Buckskin Book 
for Buckskin Men and Boys,” published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., you will find de- 
tailed descriptions of how to make these moccasins. 
The diagrams and descriptions are copyrighted, but 
this is not intended and does not prevent anyone from 
making the moccasins or from personally showing 
others how to do it. They may not take the material 
for their books, even if they rewrite it or redraw the 
diagrams, without permission of the publisher and 
the author. 

The bullet pouch and powder-horn are drawn from 
the real bullet pouch and real powder-horn of that date. 
Fig. 8 shows how the bullet pouch is made. All the 
pouches dating back to flint lock guns, were made of 
rawhide with the hair on it. Originally, of course, it 
was deer hide, but in the settlements it was made of 
calves’ hide. I have two of these bullet pouches in my 
collection and many powder-horns. One of the bullet 
pouches with the powder-horn and sticking knife was 
once the property of the famous, or infamous, Tom 
Quick, the Indian hater; Tom Quick who toted around 
a seven-foot gun with which to kill the Red Skins. 
There is one thing sure about this sort of a weapon, the 
men who carried them could not retreat very rapidly; 
but from the records which are handed down to us the 
men who carried these-guns do not appear to have been 
men who were accustomed to retreating. 

The gorgets, the half-moon thing you note on the 
breast Fig. 4, were made of silver or brass. I have one 
somewhere’ around~in our attic. They were military 
decorations and are the last survival of a bit of the old 


“ iron-clad knight’s armor. Many of the early Indians 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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wo MONTHS AGo BOB AND 
BERRIES INVITED THEIR 
FRIENDS TO SEND IN A 
SUITABLE NAME FOR THEIR 
NEW DO0G- THE RESPONSE 
WAS VERY GENEROVS— 
Bo8 ANO BERRIES WISH 
To THANK ALL THEIR 
READERS 
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ALL THE CARDS WE 
HAVE — WHAT A JOB 
To PICK THE WINNER 





BILL DORR- OF 
ARLINGTON. CALIFORNIA 
SUGGESTS 
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appearance. 


The Scout in this illustra- 
tion is wearing the following 


equipment: 

No. 503 Hat $2.00 
No. 647 Shirt 1.60 
No. 651 Breeches 1.60 
No. 529 Belt «35 


No. 528 Cotton 
Stockings 35 
Neckerchief and Slide .55 


Total $6.45 





* Neckerchiefs 


(See model worn in 
illustration above) 
Splendid quality, will not fade. 


Size 30 x 30 inches. Available in 
16 plain colors and 13 combina- 


Hasot ON. Avaganiod pec 
Plain Color 45c 
Combination 50c 
A 
* Neckerchief Slides 


a — 


Since July 5th, 1932 


SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Are National Scout Distributors for the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


Are Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 











Worn with Neckerchiefs Each, 10c 


* Cotton Stockings 





Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
forced heels sad ¢ toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 35c 
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STOCKVILLE » NEBRASKA 
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n many schools throughout the country Scouts associate together for the 
purpose of upholding the principles of Scouting in the life of that school. 
And on special occasions, such as meeting days, these Scouts find it neces- 

sary to wear their Uniforms during school hours. 


It goes without saying that in the eyes of the other pupils the Uniform 
has very real significance. It is a symbol of the ideal of conduct and of 
outdoor activities. It has the picturesque touch which identifies a 
Scout with the great traditions of our outdoorsmen. Furthermore, 
it intensifies good comradeship, encourages loyalty to the crowd, 
and stimulates a feeling of self-respect as a result of its smart 


A Scout in Uniform stands for the Boy Scouts of America, 
and as such will not appear in public as a Scout unless he 
is wearing the Official Boy Scout Uniform with his badges 
and insignia properly placed. 


* The Official mee Shirt 


These shirts are made 
of 24 - ounce all - wool 
laid material with dou- 
le-knitted, snug fitted 
elastic bottom in colors 
similar to the shirt itself. 
They are worn outside 
the breeches. Has two 
breast pockets with flaps 
to button. Cuffs of plaid 
material to button. Con- 
vertible collar. Boys’ 
sizes 12 to 18 years. 
Men’s sizes 36 to 44. 





No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Price, $3.50 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $3.50 





* Regulation Weight “Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Com- 
panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $1.60 


* Regulation Heavy 
Cotton Shirt 


Made of heavy weight khaki 
material. Has loosely fitting roll 
collar; two square Stanley patch 
pockets with flaps to button; 
embroidered “Boy Scouts of 
America’ sewed over right breast 
pocket. Order by age size. All 
sizes, 


No. 647 Price, $1.60 





Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — 


The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


IN YOUR 'CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE, poet Sine 
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WELL PAL- WERE STILL 

TRYING TO DECIDEA , 

NAME FOR YOU— THERES 

SO MANY GOOD ONES 11S 
> HARD 


Al 
(ND SO OUR FRIENDS 


WORKED OVE THE 
MAIL - SORTING THE 
NAMES — ALL DAY 





An all-worsted crew-neck 
Sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip - over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 
thing to wear on those 
long hikes during the cool 
weather and very essential 
for camp or any other out- 
door activity. Sizes 30 to 46. 





Price, $3.00 





xk Official “Boy Scout Lariat 
A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— 
the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the 
cord. The fall is a good time to practice using it. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 


** Flint and 
Steel Set 


Consists of piece of 
vanadium steel and 
piece of quartz in a 
compact khaki carry- 
ing case, with extra 
pocket for tinder. 


Price, 50c 


* 


No. 150 


No. 1505 











— 


* Official “Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 $2.50 


xk Swiss Model Army 
Compass 


Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- 
vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- 

ass was Originally produced for the 
br S. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 


No. 1068 Price, 75c 


















QUICK BOB— Te cARDS 
ARE BLOWING AWAY — 
GET THEM Docaie "' 
























Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


| 
The items listed on these two pages are all | 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: | 
Items marked y indicate that they are 
stocked by all Local Scout Distributors. | 
* * indicate that item is handled by a few 
Local Scout Distributors only. 
% *& %* indicate that item is sold only | 
through the Boy Scouts of America, either | 
direct or by mail. Shipping charges prepaid 
unless otherwise specified. 
| 

















xk Whitt-<-Kraft Knife 


Not just another knife—it is more than that. It is an ex- 
cellent handicraft tool that will enable you to whittle, 
carve, cut, and make many useful things easily and quickly. 
Has four special blades, each of which can be used for dozens 
of purposes where another knife would be practically useless. 
Every boy doing handicraft work should have this knife. 


No. 1087 Price, $1.50 





PLUMB 


xk Official Boy Scout Axe 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 


No. 1510 **Plumb Brand”’ 


Price, $1.50 








No. 1065 


kkk Fibre Handicraft Set 


An excellent Handicraft set for making belt, pair of mocca- 
sins and whiskbroom, Consists of fibre roving exceedingly 
tough but colorful, in red, black and orange. Steel belt buckle 
for belt, also rainbow fibre for whiskbroom, 


No. 1065 Price, 75c 





WELL -WELL- Look AT THAT— 
WES BRINGING BACK ONE CARD 
SINCE ITS SO HARD FoR US To 







ONE. BERRIES 











ak Official “Boy Scout Lantern 


The advantage of the Official Boy 
Scout Lantern is that it is a com- 
bination of a “‘spot’’ and a spread 
light. The clear white circle of light 
has a bright center which _— for 
at the 

sameé time gives a fine glowing circle 
of light. This has been brought 
about through a happy combination 
ector, found in 

no other light. Case is khaki color 
and is made of cold drawn steel. Has 
handle for carrying, just like a 


spotting up to 1oo feet an 
of lamp, lens and re 


lantern: also attaches to belt. 


No. 1088 


** Combination 
A handy, practical 


outfit: knife, reamer, 
files, saw, chisel, screw- 
driver, cork puller and 
cap lifter, in case with | 
center compartment for | 
pocket-book. Each tool 
attaches firmly to knife 
or handle. Quickly re- 
movable. Easily carried 


DECIDE A WINNER) 
LET tT Be THAT 









1642 BROOKLYN AvE 
BROOKLYN, 
—, N.Y. 





y) — 





Price, $1.25 


Tool Kit 





in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every 


Scout values. 


No. 1186 


Price, $2.50 





xxkk “Boy Heroes of 
Today 


A story of the Boy Scout gold honor 
medal award, written by Uncle Dan 
Beard, as chairman of the National 
Court of Honor. Tales of true adven- 
ture, grit and daring. Rescues from 
speeding trucks and rushing trains, 
contacts with power lines, swimming 
rescues; fire fighting, and other 


thrilling happenings. 


No. 3606 $1.7 


xkk The Boys’ “Book 
of Honor 


This book was written by Chief 
Scout Executive James E. West, 
with Peter O. Lamb, and contains 
192 pages with illustrations. Boys 
will value this gallant and inspir- 
ing book, whether they are Scouts 
or not. 


No. 3605 Price, $1.75 


xxk Boy Scout’s Book 
of True Adventure 


Contains biographical notes by 
Chief Scout Executive James E. 
West. Fourteen Honorary Scouts, 
all of them famous men who have 
experienced many unusual ad- 
ventures in widely different fields, 
write the story of the most thrill- 
ing single adventure of their lives. 


No. 3600 Price, $2.50 
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What a thrill... 


but don’t forget one thing 


You’ll always remember your first 
dancing party. So be sureit’sa pleasant 
memory. Be dressed right, groomed 
correctly. And don’t forget teeth are 
an important part of your appearance! 


Use Colgate’s and every tooth will 
be clean, shining and bright. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth better. That’s why more 
people swear by it than any other. 


Check thisfact,too, about Colgate’s. 
You'll like its fresh, cool, clean taste. 
It’s easy to grow into the Colgate 
habit ...and pleasant, too! 


And you get all this for a quarter. 
For that’s what Colgate’s costs! 


The seal signifies that the com- 
position of the product has been 
submitted to the Council and 
that the claims have been found 
acceptable to the Council. 





COLGATE’S, Dept. 114, P. O. Box 375. 

Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 
Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet,“*How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy.” 


Name... 





Address.. 














“Probably have. Tom said you would, 
until you got to sleep. Getting burned with 
fire is just like getting sunburned badly. I 
did once, and I had fever to beat the band. 
Settle down now and see if you can’t make it.” 

“All right,” sighed Endie. But after a 
moment he asked: ‘How's Shorty?” 

“Fine. You'd be, too, if you were asleep 
the way he is. Stop talking, idiot.” 

“TI think I'll get sleepy if I talk a little. 
Shorty’s burns aren’t much, are they?” 

“No, he'll be all right to-morrow. So will 
you if you go to sleep.” 

“I know. How did he happen to get 
caught like that, Gil?” 

“Shorty? Oh, he says he was swatting 
away and didn’t see that the fire had jumped 
until he was nearly closed in. Then he made 
a run for it, fell over something and went 
sprawling. Got that gash in his head then, I 
suppose. He says he was knocked out for 
minutes, but I guess it was more like a couple 
of seconds. Anyway, the smoke was pretty 
bad, and when he got up he was confused 
and ran the wrong way. By that time the 
fire had closed in on him in front, and I guess 
he was a pretty scared guy. Can't blame 
him, either; although it’s likely he could have 
got back through the burned area without 
much harm if he had kept his head.” 

“The fire wasn’t bad where he was when I 
got him,” said Endie, “‘but the smoke was 
terrible. I couldn’t see a thing and I nearly 
stumbled over him. If he hadn’t kept on yell- 
ing I mightn’t have found him at all; and that 
would have been bad for both of us because 
I’m kind of stubborn and might have kept on 
looking! What gets me is why he called me 
to get him out. I just can’t figure that.” 

“Nor I. Unless’—and Gil grinned widely 
in the darkness—“ unless he wanted you to 
burn up, too!” 
“It's funny. 
pulling a joke. 


I thought at first he was 
And then I knew he wasn’t, 
and that made me mad. I didn’t want to 
play ‘Fireman, save my child’ a bit. But, of 
course, I had to. I mean to say it wasn’t as if 
he was yelling for just anyone! And listen: 
What do you suppose he said when I got to 
him? He said, ‘I knew you'd come!’ And 
then he fainted dead away and I had to lug 
him! Was that comical or wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was, and you're comical, too. For 
going after him. One of the men could have 
done it just as well.” 

“T suppose so. But he was calling me, 
Gil, and—well, hang it, you know!” 

“Oh, sure! He plays you a dirty trick and 
gets you fired, and then he gets in a hole and 
asks you to pull him out! And you fall for it! 
Yeah, that’s sense, isn’t it?” 

“Doesn't sound so, I'll confess,” answered 
Endie with a faint chuckle. “Sounds more 
like a joke. On me, too! Well, I can take 
em as well as make ’em. You see, Gii——” 
“You close your trap, feller, and go bye- 
bye, or ['ll——” 

“All right. I feel more sleepy now. Been 
waiting a long time for someone to talk to. 
It made my head ache, kind of. Good-night.” 
“Good-night. If you want anything, 
shout. And don’t get it into your fool head 
that I’m peeved because you pulled that pill 
out of the fire. I’m not. I'm—lI’m darn’ 
proud of you, old son.” 

“Thanks,” murmured Endie sleepily. 


OU’D better go over and see him,” said 
Tom the next morning. “You aren’t 
much to look at, but he wants to talk to you.” 
So, since breakfast was still twenty min- 
utes away and his injuries kept him from a 
morning plunge, he made his way across to 
Tent 5. 
Shorty really did look a mite chastened 
and humble this morning. He was sitting up 
reading a magazine, attired solely in his 
pajama trousers. 
“How are you feeling?” asked Endie, 
seating himself on Put’s empty bunk. 
“All right,” answered Shorty, and fell 
silent, his gaze fixed on the open pages. 
“That's fine,” said the other cheerfully. 
“Tom says you got burned pretty bad,” 
Shorty went on after a moment. 
, “Oh, I got a few singes. All of us did, I 
hear. 
Shorty rumpled the pages of the magazine 
and said: “Guess you know I’m much 
obliged to you.” 
“Oh, that’s all right.” 
“Thanks.” Shorty dared a glance which 
got scarcely higher than the top button of 
his visitor’s shirt. ‘Hot, isn’t it?” 





“Sure is. Well, glad you're feeling fit, 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Too Many Fires 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Shorty. I'll be getting over to breakfast, 
I guess a 

“Wait a minute! I’ve got something I 
want to say. It’s about what happened 
Wednesday “night.” 

“Oh!” Endie’s face sobered. “Well, what 
about it?” 

*You—you think I did it!” 

“I'm plumb sure you did it,” 
other, with a shrug. 

“Well, I didn’t! 





replied the 


And you can stop think- 


ing so!” 
Endie stared hard for a moment. 
“Lying?” he asked. 


“No, I’m not!” “T didn’t 
do it, I tell you!” 

“Oh! Well, who did then?” Shorty was 
silent, avoiding his eyes, and Endie’s voice 
hardened. “Someone did it. Some one 
swiped my sneaker from under the bunk and 
dropped it up by the ice-house. And someone 
stuck a match through the window 

“°Twasn’t a match,” muttered Shorty. 
“Tt was a piece of lantern wick. A match 
would have gone out.” 

“Well,” jeered the other, “for a fellow 
who didn’t do it you seem pretty well up on 
the details!” 

“Yeah. I—I know who did it. But it 
wasn’t me. He—he wanted me to, and I 
said first I would. Then I wouldn’t, and he 
did it himself. But he made me promise not 


cried Shorty. 





to tell. Sol can’t. But it wasn’t me, Endie, 
honestly!” 
“All right. I believe you.” Endie re- 


mained silent and thoughtful a moment. 
Then a smile played around his lips and he 
said softly: “So that’s who did it!” 

——— shot a brief glance at him but kept 
his pe 

«Hanged if I see why, though, ” continued 
Endie, thinking aloud. “I don’t remember 
doing anything to him, except—Yes, that 
was it, all right. The red fire, eh?” He 
looked across, but Shorty’s gaze was back on 
the magazine. “Gosh, he’s certainly an 
unforgiving chap!” 

“Who?” Pew Shorty uneasily. 

“Your pal Putney, of course. 

“T didn’t tell you!” exclaimed the other, 
panic struck. 

“No, but suppose someone asked you 
outright? The Doc, for instance?” 

“I guess I'd have to tell him,” muttered 
Shorty. 

Endie chuckled as he got up again. “Well, 
thanks for telling me, Shorty. Telling me it 
wasn’t you, I mean. By the way, there’s 
something else I wish you'd put me wise to. 
How did you happen to yell my name last 
night? I mean, considering there were 
thirty or forty other folks around and that 
you hate me like sin, why 

“T don’t!” declared Shorty passionately 
and surprisingly. “I don’t either hate you. 
I never did. I—I always liked you!” 

“You always—which?” gasped Endie. 

“Liked you. Lots!” Shorty sounded 
hoarse and truculent. “And that’s why I did 





it. I knew you'd come. You—you wouldn't 
let a fellow down.” 

“Well, I'll be switched!” said Endie. “ You 
sure have a funny way to show your liking, 
feller!” 

Shorty managed a shy glance from a pair 
of reddened eyes and grinned a little. “Well, 
you didn’t like me, did you? And you never 
took any notice of me. And—” Shorty’s gaze 
went back to the ruffling leaves of the maga- 
zine as he added aggrievedly: “‘ Doggone it, 
no fellow likes never being noticed at all!” 

The Doctor and his party returned shortly 
before noon on Monday, cheered and cheer- 
ing, and dinner was put back nearly an hour 
that the wanderers might refresh themselves 
in the pond. I have said that the returning 
ones were cheered, and so they were, but 
there was a distinctly patronizing tone to the 
cheering, which, when you considered that 
they were being welcomed by fellows who 
still bore proudly the scars of an heroic 
defence of the camp and of a mighty battle 
against devouring flames, was not unnatura!! 

There was quite an impressive ceremon) 
when dinner was at an end and Doctor 
Waters arose from his chair at the head of the 
first table and silence fell over the mess hall. 
Only one place was vacant. The seat at the 
head of Table 6 had been empty throughout 
the meal, for Junior Councillor Putney had 
departed an hour since, and, unlike Endie, 
would not return. Beyond the counter stood 
Pop and Sim, the former leisurely filling his 
pipe, the latter smiling behind his spectacles 
like a lean but affable owl. Assured of atten- 
tion, the Doctor began his speech. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “‘we who have the 
conduct of this camp make mistakes. When 
we do we confess them. It is my pleasant 
duty to make such a confession now. De- 
ceived by misinformation, we _ recently 
judged one of your number guilty of mis- 
conduct, and he was expelled from camp. 
To-day it has been made clear that another 
was at fault, and, having dispensed punish- 
ment to that other, it gives me much satis- 
faction to exonerate the victim of our mis- 
judgment and make atonement.” 

All faces were turned toward where Endie 
was painfully absorbed in a study of the 
table top. 

“My satisfaction is increased,” pursued 
the Doctor, “‘since it has come to my ears 
that this boy, during my absence, has be- 
come somewhat of a hero. At the risk—I 
shan’t say of his life, but at the risk of serious 
injury to himself, he rescued one of his fellows 
from grave danger. So it becomes my very 
great pleasure not only to state publicly 
that he is guiltless of the misconduct charged, 
but to applaud him for a brave and generous 
act, and to thank him on behalf of the au- 
thorities and the fellows for the honor he has 
bestowed on the camp. Charles Endicott, 
will you stand, please?” 

And so, prodded by an excitedly happy Gil, 
Endie arose hesitatingly to his feet and the 
cheering began. 















“Why don’t you chase him?” | 
“I'd love to, but 1 have an idea 
I’m a bird dog’”’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











I AM often asked whether a boy who is 
not a Scout may send in questions to 
be answered in this section. 

Certainly! These columns are for all 
boys and any boy who wants information 
may ask as many questions as he likes. 
Only, since this is a Scouting Section, they 
should have some relation, directly or 
indirectly to Scouting activities and the 
interests of Scouts. 

Outside of that: go ahead and ask, but 
remember always to give your name and 
address in your letter when you write to 
me. 

And now let us see what is in the mail- 
bag this time. —DAN BEARD. 


Troop Officers 


Is it permissible to be both Scribe and 
Treasurer in your Troop?—Scout Henry A. 
Houston. 

Yes. However, it would be better if an- 
other boy in the Troop was given the office of 
Treasurer, as this helps to build Troop spirit, 
and does not give the other boys a feeling 
that one fellow has too much authority. 


Trek Cart 

Where would it be possible for me to obtain 
plans for a Troop grub-wagon for long hikes? 
How much would such a project cost?—Wa.- 
Lace McCure. 

The Service Library Pamphlet “The 
Pine Tree Patrol” describes and outlines a 
wonderful way of camping in Patrol groups. 
It was written by a man who, possibly more 
than any other person in the Boy Scout 
organization, has developed trek cart camp- 
ing, James A. Wilder. It gives a complete 
list of materials and equipment needed. 
Fifty cents from the Supply Service. 


Developing Thrift 

1. What is the call of the Flaming Arrow 
Patrol? 

2. What should a Patrol do about members 
who do not pay dues?—Scout R. N. Fourk. 

1. The call of the Flaming Arrow Patrol is 
“ whis-s-s-s-s-s splump!”’ and the color is red. 

2. Find out the reason why the members 
of your Patrol do not pay their dues. Maybe 
home conditions make it impossible to pay 
even small dues. If there is no such problem 
have the Patrol Leader, or Senior Patrol 
Leader talk to the boys privately, and point 
out that since all boys share in the benefits 
of Scouting all should contribute. The 
Ninth Scout Law says, “A Scout is Thrifty. 
He saves his money so that he may pay his 
own way, be generous to those in need and 
helpful to worthy objects.” 

Here are some ways in which boys have 
earned money to pay their own way: fixing 
grates, sawing and piling wood, errands on 
Saturday afternoon, writing and translating 
letters, making a birdhouse, candling eggs, 
working after school at a planing mill, 
making and selling model airplanes, carry- 
ing water, picking strawberries, etc., mowing 
lawns, providing space for parking auto- 
mobiles, selling papers, delivering milk, 
picking turkeys and squabs, keeping chickens, 
selling Boys’ Lirr, cleaning up yards, dis- 
tributing samples, caddying for golfers, part 
time work in office or store, farm work in 
summer, raising potatoes, working in a green- 
house, working*in a lumber yard, selling 
garden products, tending cows and milking, 
delivering telephone books, etc. 


Means Just What It Says 

In Requirement No. 6 of the Physical De- 
velopment Merit Badge, can a man or my 
Scoutmaster take the exercises for me? Does it 
have to be boys?—Scout Gro. REEVEs. 

It certainly does. B-O-Y-S spells boys, 
doesn’t it? This part of the Merit Badge is 
your Good Turn to others—help other boys 
to be physically fit. Remember in your 
Scout work, as in everything else, you must 
meet the requirements exactly. If you have 
trouble because of where you live, in getting 
a group of boys together, talk to your 
teacher and get her or him to cooperate. It 
will be fine for the pupils, and if you are am- 
bitious, you can meet this requirement. 


Cane for a Chair 


Where can I obtain cane for recaning a 
chair?—Scout T. McLean. 

_Milton Bradley Co., 120 East 16th St., 
New York City. 


1932 


Washing the Merit Badge Sash 

How will I wash my Merit Badge sash? 
Do I have to take the badges off?—Scovut F. 
LooKABAUGH. 

Use mild soap and lukewarm water. It is 
not necessary to take the Merit Badges off 
the sash before washing it. They will not 
fade nor the colors run. 


Make Up Your Own 


Please give me a list of Scout Yells —Mito 
D. Simpson. 

Make up your own. “The Handbook for 
Patrol Leaders,” pages 354-356, gives quite 
a number. 

“Outdoor Handybook,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, pages 407 to 418. 

Wo-ach! Wo-ach! 
Ha-Ha-Ha-hack—Wo-ach! 

Is the cry with which the Indians greeted 

the landing of the Pilgrim fathers. 


Map Symbols 

Could you tell me where I could get map 
symbols other than those in the “‘ Handbook 
for Boys?” —Scout Rosert DoweE LL. 

See “ American Boys Book of Signs, Signals 
and Symbols,” published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Chapter 11 and 17. 
It gives signs used by explorers and military 
men not given in other books. Also “ Mili- 
tary Sketching and Map Reading,” by Major 
J. B. Barnes; also the Merit Badge Pamphlet, 
“Surveying” published by B. S. A. 


Leather Lanyard 

1. How many yards of leather thonging is 
required for making a leather whistle lanyard? 

2. Is ut all right for Girl Scouts to use your 
column?—E. M. 

1. To make the lanyard illustrated in the 
Service Library Pamphlet, ‘Projects in 
Leather,”’ you will need 4 strips, 4 ft. long 
and about % inch wide. Narrower widths 
may be used if you desire. For the sliding 
knot you will need % inch strip of thong 
about 1 ft. long. 

2. Yes, glad to have you. 


“The Scout” 


1. Could you please tell me the address of 
“The Scout” an English magazine, published in 
England and founded by Lord Baden-Powell? 

2. What is the subscription price?—Scout 
F. A. Ferris. 

1. The address of “The Scout,” the of- 
ficial paper of the British Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciation is 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2, 
England. 

2. Yearly subscription price is 13 shillings, 
or about $2.00 at the present rate of exchange. 


Correcting a Compass 

1. Can a compass be corrected which has 
had the magnetic needle reversed by experi- 
menting with it and a horseshoe magnet? 

2. If so, how? The black end of the needle 
now points south, whereas it used to point 
north—R. W. Latta. 

Correct your compass by taking the needle 
out. Stroke the north point with the south 
end of the horseshoe magnet, and the south 
end with the north end of the magnet. ‘Then 
suspend needle between the two ends of the 
horseshoe magnet, the north point on the 
south and the south point on the north. 
In this way you may “cure” the needle back 
to normal. 


Sculptor’s Clay 
Will you please tell me where I can get some 
sculptor’s clay, as it is not obtainable here.— 
Stewart WHITE. 
You can obtain a five pound package of 
dry clay for fifty cents from Montgomery 
Ward Company, Chicago, IIl. 


First-Aid Kit 

Is there such a thing as a Patrol First Aid 
Kit? Where can I get one, and what would it 
consist of? —Gorpon FREDERICK. 

An excellent and official Boy Scout First 
Aid Kit containing what you need is for sale 
at the Supply Service for 75 cents. 

The First Aid kit for your Patrol should 
contain a few sterilized bandages, some 
mercurochrome swabs, adhesive tape, and 
some ointment for burns. This will answer 
most purposes. The kit sold by the Supply 
Service has the approval of the American 
Red Cross. It is compact and still contains 
all the essential items of a First Aid pouch. 
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Get Readjusted 


HE MEN who made the United States the 

richest country in the world did not go 
about wringing their hands and quaking in 
their boots. They worked—whether the 
going was easy or whether it was hard. 























































For nearly three years too many men, who 
themselves have had plenty to eat and to 
drink, good beds to sleep in and comfortable 
homes, have spent hours and hours predict- 
ing hard luck and disaster. 


Last spring such men were saying that the 
United States appeared to be headed for 
bankruptcy. Since then the Government 
has begun to cut its expenses and increase 
its income. It is resolutely facing its difficul- 
ties. There is no reason for anyone to fear 
that the nation may fail in its obligations, or 
collapse. 


The man who is saturated with gloom 
spreads it. When he loses his sane, clear- 
eyed viewpoint he may seek 
sympathy, but what he really 
needs is to be shaken out of 
an unhealthy frame of mind. 


And the man who hoards not 
only robs his family but fails 
to do his share in promoting 
normal business and employ- 
ment of workers. He aggra- 
vates the condition which he 
deplores. 


Some men need jobs—need 
them badly. They must be 
helped. But more men need 
to get readjusted to conditions 
as they exist. These men may 














rm need to readjust their mode of 
wa Ry living or their way of thinking. 
nr | 

Foo er rh us Worries fester and grow in 
i nes the dark. They shrivel and 
ren om Co aes vanish in the light. There are 
om orn oO af times in every man’s life— 
jen om m whether he be strong or weak, 


brave or cowardly—when he 
needs the counsel of someone 
who is unafraid. And there 
A- are many who know that our 
country has battled through 
difficult periods and has 
always emerged stronger than 
before. 


Get readjusted. 
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METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Outdoor fun 
ealis for 
erisp cereals 





NO DOUBT you are making the 
most of the summer vacation 
that remains. Baseball, swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing crowd 
the days. 


Outdoor fun calls for abun- 
dant energy—and crisp cereals 
are rich in that. For instance, 
you get 100 calories of energy 
from a cup and a quarter of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, not 
counting the milk and sugar. 


Enjoy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with fruits or sweetened with 
honey. Fine for breakfast, 
lunch, supper — when you’re 
hungry in the afternoon — or 
for a late snack. Easy to fix — 
easy to digest. 

Take Kellogg’s on camping 

. trips, hikes, picnics. Just ask 
Mother — she’ll tell you Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes are the kind 
of treat she likes to see you 
eat. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


Loy y 


CORN FLAKES 

















Young Old Ironsides 

OVER one hundred and fifty years ago a 

boy named Joshua Barney went to sea 
on his father’s sailing vessel. On this voyage 
all the officers of the ship died or were 
drowned in a storm. Barney, who was then 
only fifteen years of age, found himself in 
command of the ship and the story of his 
adventures on this cruise is full of thrills and 
excitement and should: be read by every 
American boy. 

He took part in the War of the Revolution 
and was in command of a naval vessel during 
the War of 1812. In the retreat before the 
British Army, Barney and the sailors from his 
fleet fought a most heroic battle at Bladens- 
burg which added to his fame. 

After the war he decided to go West to 


exploration expedition to the South Polar 
Region. Two years ago he returned, covered 
with glory. This year he has just graduated 
from Allegheny College, and has been invited 
by Admiral Byrd to come as one of his official 
scientific observers on a return visit to Little 
America. Paul is now a member of the Local 
Sea Scout Committee of his Council. 

It is a coincidence that the vessel which 
will take them to the Antarctic will be the 
famous old Coast Guard cutter Bear. This is 
one of the most famous ships in the history 
of the United States Coast Guard and re- 
cently it has been used as Station Ship for the 
Sea Scouts in Oakland, Calif. On the ship 
coming from Oakland are two Sea Scout 
officials, one of whom also will probably ac- 
company Admiral Byrd to the South Pole. 
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Washington Sea Scouts on board the U. S. S. Constitution, Jr., 


before she was launched 


seek his fortune, but instead of going by road, 
as all landsmen do, he decided to go by 
water. While in the Navy, he was in com- 
mand of large ships, many of them having 
three masts and square sails. He decided to 
build himself a small boat rigged in this way. 
There is no definite information as to what 
size this boat was, but it was certainly not 
more than fifty feet long. It is doubtful 
whether any boat of this kind was ever built 
before this time. He sailed down the Ohio 
River to Kentucky and it must have been a 
strange sight to see this miniature full-rigged 
ship in the interior of America over a thou- 
sand miles from the sea. 

Very few boys in the last hundred years 
have had an opportunity to actually see what 
this ship looked like, but the Sea Scouts of 
Washington, D.C., are more fortunate. Last 
June a shipbuilder, Mr. James H. Callan, of 
Washington, D. C., launched a vessel which 
was built to resemble the U. S. S. Constitu- 
tion, or Old Ironsides. He calls his vessel the 
U.S. S. Constitution, Jr. The Sea Scouts of 
Washington, D. C., have had several cruises 
on her and enjoyed them very much. You 
can get an idea of the size of this ship by com- 
paring her with the boys on the deck, as 
shown in the picture on this page. 


Building Tradition 
RAINING in rescue work at sea was 
recently put to use unexpectedly by five 
Sea Scouts of Richmond Highlands, Wash., 
while aboard their cabin cruiser, Kraken, with 
their Skipper, the Rev. William E. Callahan, 
when they saved two Fort Lawton soldiers 
from a sinking skiff off West Point, Wash. 

The soldiers had been in the water for 
about fifteen minutes clinging ‘to the sides 
of their tiny, fast-filling craft, when the Sea 
Scouts sighted them and hauled them aboard. 
First Aid was given to one of the soldiers, 
who suffered severely from his experience, 
and both were given dry clothing before being 
taken to shore. 


Sea Scout Explorer 
JU ST four years ago a young Sea Scout, 
Paul A. Siple of Erie, Pa., was selected 
to represent the Boy Scouts of America by 
Admiral Byrd to accompany him on an 


Explorer Commends Sea Scouting 
OM. DONALD B. MacMILLAN, Hon- 
orary Scout, veteran Arctic explorer, 

who is spending this summer at Province- 
town, Mass., absenting himself from his 
Eskimo friends for the first time in thirteen 
years, is a strong advocate of the Sea Scout 
program of the Boy Scouts of America. 

“The Sea Scout Movement,” he declares, 
“should be fostered until it is as well or- 
ganized as the program of the Boy Scouts 
on land. The training is splendid for boys 
fifteen and over. It teaches a boy how to 
take care of himself in an emergency. 


Lucky Gobs 

N STATEN ISLAND, New York, there 

is a group of Sea Scouts from Troop 40 
who certainly have interesting times. One 
of the members of the Sea Scout Committee 
is connected with the shipping business in 
New York, and every week this group of Sea 
Scouts is given the opportunity of visiting 
a different ship. They have been aboard the 
Ile de France, the great French liner. Their 
visit to the Spanish four-masted barkentine, 
Juan Sebastian Elcano, training ship for the 


midshipmen of the Spanish Navy, was a . 


particularly interesting experience. 

On another occasion they had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Tusitalia, last of the 
Merchant full-rigged ships. This ship is 
owned by Mr. James A. Farrell, former 
President of the United States Steel Co. She 
makes a cruise from New York to Honolulu 
every year, taking as her crew eight Sea 
Scouts. It was a great privilege to have been 
allowed to take over this old ship, and hear 
Captain Barker tell some sea yarns of his 
experience. Certainly this group is to be 
congratulated on having such opportunity of 
seeing the shipping of the world without 
leaving their home ports. 


Sea Scout Patrol Pamphlet 

A LITTLE: pamphlet called “The Sea 

Scout Patrol” gives all the information 
on how this can be organized, and will be 
sent free to any Scout by writing to Thomas 
J. Keane, Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lirr, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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When it comes y 


footwear, there's 
nothing that comes 
within forty miles of | 
of these Bass Mocca- — 
sins for comfort and | 
real foot freedom. | 


There's a reason why Bass 
Moccasins are best. It's 
because they are Genuine 
Moccasins—ike those the 
Indians wore—made from 
the softest, strongest | 
leathers thet can be had. 


You'll never have to worry 
about missing any good 


Not only you will like ’em 
but so will dad and ma, | 
because they wear. so long 
and cost so little. 


the eighty-two Style of “Bass Moccasins aud Shoes for 
Fishing, Hunting, Camping, Hiking, Golf and Street Wear. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


WILTON, MAINE | 





















" Can You Do It? 


Could you walk ~ AA to Se p plano and 
any Re out “‘Home, ’ with 
one finger? Then you can duickly mas- 
ter a Buescher Sax,’ the _ instru- 
ment every boy loves to play. For all 
me have to dois finger the keys and 
low normally. Most boys play tunes 
the first La Join a band or orches- 


Take Dad or Mother to your local 
music store where Bueschers are on 
display. See the new models. Try one. 
Perhaps you can arrange to take one 
home for a few ove trial. Ask about 
b our easy terms. Or send a postal for 
= beautiful catalog. No obligation. Get 
started —?. a ” for real fun. Do 
104 


BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
904 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 














SPEND THE WEEK 
BEFORE SCHOOL STARTS 


Aug. 27th - 
AT THE 


DAN BEARD 
CAMP 


Dan Beard offers an opportunity 
to boys of all ages to spend one week 
with him and his staff at his camp 
just before the opening of school. 
The camp is in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
and convenient to both the New York 
City and Philadelphia areas. 


Sept. 3rd 


The $25 fee includes all camp activ- 
ities such as riding, marksmanship, 
swimming, water sports, canoeing, 
sailing, pioneer woodcraft, mystic 
council fires, archery, and nature lore. 


There are no extra charges! 
Write for information 


Dan Beard Camp, Hawley, Pa. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Spud Duggan, Parachutist 


(Concluded from page 18) 


and exceptionally strong nerved and all that 
you'd better lay off it. It isn’t too bad for 
a guy like me but I don't know how the ordi- 
nary guy would take it. 

Every ‘Sunday they stage a circus at the 
field and have stunts and a parachute drop. 
I go for this stuff in a big way. You see, I did 
all the stunts on my first ride anyway, so 
there’s not a lot of kick for me there. But 
the parachutes—that’s somethin’ again! 

I got real interested in those things and 
pretty soon I’m hangin’ around with Buddy 
Busch, the fellow that does all the jumpin’ 
and runs the school. I even help him pack 
the ‘chute after awhile. So you see, bein’ a 
smart fellow, I don’t run into anything with- 
out knowin’ what I’m doin’. I get to know 
this parachute stuff from A to Z. There isn’t 
a lot to it anyway. All you do is jump out 
of the ship, grab the rip-cord and after you 
count three real slow you pull it. The ’chute 
opens and down you come in great style. 
Simple? F ’ 

One day I’m standin’ around talkin’ with 
the gang tellin’ them the inside on this ’chute 
business when the Big Boss from the office 
comes up with Bob, his son and my side- 
kick. After sayin’ hello to them I keep right 
on talkin’, for I could see that they were 
interested in what I’m tellin’ the gang. — 

“J suppose that you have made a jump, 
haven’t you, Spud?” asks the Big Boss. I 
have to admit that I haven’t but tell him 
that it isn’t my fault. I’m rarin’ to go but 
they won’t let me. Bill, who owns our ship, 
comes up about then and he horns into the 
thing. 

“What's this, Spud?” he says, “you want 
to make a jump?” 

“Why, sure,” I chirps, not bein’ the kind 
of a fellow to back down on anythin’ I say. 
At least not too easy. 

“Then let’s go,” Bill says. “‘Here’s Buddy 
Busch now and I know that Bob and his 
father would like to see you jump. Wouldn't 
you?” he asks them. 

” “But would it be safe?” pops out Bob’s 
father. 

“Sure, it’s safe,” Bill allows and grabs 
Buddy by the arm. They talk for a minute 
and then they talk to the other two, Bob and 
his dad. Finally they get through and come 
over to me. 

“Let’s go, Spud!” Bill says. “Buddy will 
loan you a chute.” 


NOW, here’s somethin’ that you want to 
4N watch out for around a place like that. 
I knew my stuff about ‘chutes and all that 
but it seems that there is some sort of a dis- 
ease or other that comes over you about one 
of those times. I don’t know just what it is 
but some doctor guy spills the dope. It’s 
some sort of nervous reaction. I ain’t scared, 
you understand. It’s just that this thing hits 
you and sort of makes you feel funny around 
the throat and knees. But it don’t last long 


and I get into a chute and up we go. Buddy’s - 


goin’ to jump along with me. 

Now I don’t want you to get the idea I’m 
scared. I’m just thinkin’ over what I’ve 
learned and of course that’s why I don’t 
talk much while we’re climbin’ for altitude. 
It’s my first jump, you know, and I want to 
make good. I don’t want to pull any boner 
and spoil it. 

Well, we get up to about three thousand 
five hundred feet. I took a look at the ground 
and it sure was a long way down. Then 
Buddy ties a strong cord to my rip-cord and 
ties the other end to a strut. 

“Just to make sure you pull the rip-cord!” 
he yells at me. As if I’m goin’ to forget a 
little detail like that! 

“Now,” Buddy goes on, “when you see 
me climb out on the wing you follow me. 
I'll stand out a little ways and you come 
along. Then you jump when I do. That’s 
all you need to do!” 

I just nod my head to him, not sayin’ 
anything as I’m too busy thinkin’. I’m not 
scared, don’t get that idea. It’s just that it’s 
my first jump and things is sort of new to me. 

Bill idles the motor and yells that we are 
four thousand up. He don’t need to tell me 
that because I’d just taken a look and I saw 
that we were high, plenty high. Then Buddy 
gets out on the wing and stands there 
hangin’ onto the wires. He motions me to 
get out. 

Now right there a funny thing happens. I 
figure afterward it’s all on account of me not 
bein’ used to the altitude. Anyway, when I 
start to get out my knees sort of sag a little 
and I have a tough time makin’ it. Bill kids 
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me about it but of course he’s only tryin’ to 
get my goat. But somehow or other I have 
a hard time gettin’ out. But I make it at 
last and stand on the wing hangin’ onto the 
rim of the cockpit. 

The wind’s blowin’ mighty strong so I 
keep a good hold. Then Buddy motions 
me to let go and jump. Well, here that alti- 
tude affects me again. I go to jump. I’m 
perfectly willin’ to, mind you. But my 
hands won't let go. I guess the height must 
of done something to the nerves in my 
muscles. Anyway, I can’t get my hands 
undone and Buddy goes off alone. 

I stand there tryin’ to get my hands loose 
as I watch him. I see him drift astern and 
drop awful fast. As a matter of fact, he’s 
goin’ down so fast that I begin to worry about 
it. I think that somethin’ has gone wrong. 
Then he starts fallin’ end over end. And I 
can’t doa thing to help of course because I’m 
stuck there by my hands bein’ temporarily 
out of commission. It’s a tough spot. 

“Jump!” yells Bill. I go to tell him that I 
can’t get my hands undone but by this time 
the height has got my voice as well. It’s 
funny how it acts. I was there all set to go 
and suddenly I freeze up and can’t do a thing. 

Then after Bill had yelled a few times he 
suddenly half-rolled the ship. You know, 
he made it go around sideways and onto its 
back. He says he did it to get me off but he 
needn’t have. By that time I’m beginnin’ 
to get over the effects of the altitude. I was 
even considerin’ gettin’ back in the seat so’s 
Bill could go down and make sure that 
Buddy was all right. I was sort of worried 
about him. 

Well, we no sooner get on our back than 
my sickness or whatever it was leaves me 
and I let go and jumped. Now, that’s where 
the guy jumpin’ has to have a good heart like 
me. I saw the ship leavin’ me and then I feel 
the funniest kind of a feelin’ in my stomach. 

I start wonderin’ about things, my stom- 
ach and such like when I feel a tug at the 
rip-cord. Lookin’ down at it I see that the 
ring is still there so I figure it’s all right. 
Then I notice that the cord is stickin’ out 
straight from the ring. 

I let my eyes follow it up and I’m darned 
if the thing hadn’t busted. Well, right there 
is where a fellow like me gets down to some 
real old brain work. I start figurin’ out the 
situation. 


I KNEW that Buddy heal tied that cord to 

the ring to pull it out. Then the cord had 
broken. Now the question was, should I 
start in to tinker with things or leave them 
as they were? I kind of mulled things over 
and then I saw that I'd better finish the job 
with the ring. You see, all this time the 
earth and the sky was sort of goin’ around 
and it takes all my will power to concentrate 
on the problem. The wind is whistlin’ 
somethin’ fierce in my ears and that don’t 
help none. Also I’m changin’ ends kind of 
often and I don’t seem to want to stay put in 
any one position. Altogether, it’s a tough 
spot to do any real figurin’ in. But of course 
I come through like you'd expect a guy like 
me to do and I figure that Id better pull the 
ring. SoI do. 

Just as I pull it I see that I’m over the 
field. At least I could see the roofs of the 
hangars and some guys runnin’ fast down 
there right below me. Then there's an awful 
jerk and a “plop” up over me and I come out 
of it sittin’ up straight in the harness. The 
ground is right at my feet and the next 
minute I sat down pretty hard. I’d landed 
okay and the crowd come runnin’ up to me. 
They’re all white-faced and excited but I 
don’t see nothin’ to get that way about. 
I'll admit that maybe I’m shakin’ a little at 
the hands and knees but of course that’s the 
result of that altitude sickness I had. I know 
that. 

But the funny thing is that the Big Boss 
and his son get into a row and Bill joins in as 
well. I don’t know what it was about but I 
guess the fellows didn’t want to see me leave 
the field. Anyway the Big Boss took me 
back with him and made me go back to work. 
You see, he found out that things in the 
office were not runnin’ so good while I was 
away I guess. But what I wanted to tip 
you off to was to watch out for this parachute 
stuff unless you're like me and have a mighty 
strong heart. Even the Big Boss says that 
it’s awful hard stuff on the heart. But of 
course I can stand that sort of thing and the 





ordinary fellow might not be able to, so 
look out! 
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A “SWIMMING CHAMP” IN THE MAKING 





1. Bob was a born swimmer—he had the stroke, 
the reach and a great leg drive. When he first re- 
ported to the pool for practice the Coach sized him 
up as a real “‘find’’—held out great hopes for him. 























2. But he lacked stamina. Frequent illness— 
colds and more colds,—then tonsilitis—robbed 
him of staying power. He was usually plugged 
out before he reached the half-way mark. 











3. Until one day the Coach gave him a good 
man-to-man talk. Told him how to get into con- 
dition and stay that way—to eat plain, whole- 
some food—to get plenty of rest . 














4. And last, but not least, to protect health by 
washing hands often with Lifebuoy Soap. Coaches 
know that Lifebuoy removes germs, thus helping 
athletes to avoid sickness and to keep fit. 











5. And since Bob has learned to keep in condi- 
tion . . . Boy, is he a swimmer! A big-point win- 
ner in every meet. And he stands a good chance 
of winning the scholastic championship. 











Health makes 
winners — safeguard it 


“ ASH hands often, and always be- 

fore meals with Lifebuoy”’ is a 
good rule for any boy to follow. Be- 
cause Lifebuoy’s big, purifying lather 
removes germs. And, as the Life Ex- 
tension Institute reports, 27 diseases 
may be spread by germs carried by 
the hands. 

Another thing, fellows—you can't 
beat Lifebuoy for the bath. It chases 
grime and perspiration odor—brings 
back the old pep. Helps keep the 
skin healthy, too—clear of pimples 
and blackheads. 

Makethe Lifebuoy** Wash-upGame”’ 
part of your training. It'll help keep 
you fit for any sport. Mail the coupon 
below for a r be Wash-up Chart and a 
“*get acquainted’’ cake of Lifebuoy. 











LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath, 








cake of Lifebuoy—both Free, 


Name 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 299, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-Up” Chart and a trial 





Address 





CN siiadeicccaitamaciinieagnaieetunsiianplsieindiate . State. 
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“¥ NOTICE that every one talks about the 

weather,” said Mark Twain, “but I do 
not see any one doing anything about it.” 
That was a wisecrack when it was made and 
for years after, but the crack has been some- 
what losing its snap since Lindbergh flew to 
France. At last we are actually “doing some- 
thing” about the weather. 

To be sure, the best we can do about it is to 
dodge it; to change or control the weather is 
still out of our power. But it is something 
for any one to be able to dodge stormy 
weather; for an airman it is pretty nearly 
everything. If you know, when you leave 
home on a mild fall morning, that the tem- 
perature is going to drop twenty degrees 
during the day, you can take your overcoat. 
If you are crossing the Atlantic by air, and 
you know where the storms in your path will 
be, you can shape another path. When some 
one asked the German commander who 
brought over one of the first dirigibles what 
they would do if they got into a bad storm, I 
heard him say, “We don’t get into storms; 
we go around or above them, or we wait till 
they pass.” . But for that, a weather-service 
greater and more efficient than anything we 
had in the days of steam travel is necessary, 
and since Atlantic flight was assured, that 
service has been developing with the greatest 
rapidity. Like surveyors working ahead of 
coming railways in the wilderness, meteorolo- 
gists have been and are hard at work making 
possible the great commercial transoceanic 
air-lanes of the future. 

It was an American who first plotted the 
cyclonic path of a storm—none other than 
our own Ben Franklin, who seems to have 
invented almost everything that Leonardo 
da Vinci didn’t get around to in time. This is 
how it happened. As you know, “Poor 
Richard,” published his famous almanac in 
Philadelphia. He was naturally interested in 
weather, in astronomy and in all celestial 
phenomena. An eclipse of the moon was 
due on a certain date, and he knew if observa- 
tions of it could be made simultaneously at 
different places they would help to establish 
data upon which calculations of time and 
distance could be based. So Franklin wrote 
to the observatory at Harvard and arranged 
for them to take records there, which could be 
compared after the eclipse. On that night 
the moon was clear and Franklin was just 
completing his observations when a violent 
storm came sweeping from the northeast, 
blotting out the sky. He felt sure that all the 
preparations had been for nothing, for the 
tempest that had covered the moon with 
clouds was coming from the very direction of 
Harvard and its watching telescopes. 

What then was his surprise to get by the 
next mail, a few days later, a detailed account 
of Harvard's observations of the eclipse, end- 
ing with condolences because, as a heavy storm 
had set in from the direction of Philadelphia 
just as they were concluding, of course Frank- 
lin must have had his labor for nothing! This 
curious contradiction set Franklin thinking, 
and thisin his case always came to something. 
He sent letters to every post station on the 
stage route, from Philadelphia to Boston, 
asking just when the storm had broken on this 
day, and from what direction it came. The 
answers he plotted on a map, and thus realized 
that the storm must have been revolving like 
a great flat wheel, while the hub moved in a 
definite direction, and the path of its center 
could be traced with detailed information of 
barometric pressure, temperature, wind-veloc- 
ity and direction. Plotting the paths of many 
storms revealed their general laws, and the 
science of meteorology began to take shape. 

At first it affected the welfare of farmers 
more than any other class of Americans, 
but now it has become absolutely necessary 
to airmen. All the land air-lines have 
worked out their own weather-bureau sys- 
tems in conjunction with the government, and 
one line compiles daily reports from ten 
main bureaus and seventy-two stations on 
each side of their lines of flight. 

When Capt. Réné Fonck, most noted of 
the French aces, set out on what was to be an 
ill-fated effort to capture the Orteig Prize, 
later won by Lindbergh, weather maps and 
charts of the Atlantic suddenly came into the 
brightest limelight. The Radio Marine 
Corporation charted weather reports from 
ships on the ocean, with the help of the New 
York Weather Bureau; these reports were 
kept up for Admiral Byrd and given to Lind- 
bergh and to Chamberlin. European weather 
stations began to cooperate and _inter- 
national reciprocal arrangements followed. 
Special codes established by the department 
were sent in by all captains of ships, and now, 
at the end of this first five-year period of 
Atlantic flight—the period extending from 
solo to solo, from Lindbergh to Earhart—the 
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accurate maps prepared with such care and 
experience for the ocean by Dr. James 

Kimball are practically equal to those for the 
land. They fully justify the appropriations 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 
Reports from fifty vessels are now received 
daily, and it will soon be possible to send a 
complete actual map to steamers every. hour, 
giving the position-of all other ships as well as 
weather information. Use of the data, with- 
out which regular air-travel would be im- 
possible, makes water-surface travel far safer; 
ocean vessels can seek favorable winds and 
if they can not run away from a storm or if 
they cannot, like airplanes, jump over it, 
they can at least prepare for it. And if we 
are ever to have an ocean air-ferry, it must 
be founded on an exact weather-chart and a 
bureau that can.tell what conditions will be, 
if we are powerless to change them. In this 
way we have certainly been “doing some- 
thing about” the weather! 
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currents around clouds, formed by warm 
moist air rising into cooler upper layers. 
Glider flyers like those at the Wasserkuppe, 
Germany, study clouds with the utmost care, 
and use them for what they call “cloud fly- 
ing” —soaring under a cloud and being carried 
up by its heated column of rising air. Soar- 
ing and gliding depend upon thus using the 
wind, and pilots spend a good deal of time in 
waiting to get a chance to use them; this 
time one often puts to good advantage 
studying the weather. The aviator of an 
airplane, flying over the vast rolling plains of 
the West, can see storms from far away— 
huge thunder-heads four or five times as 
long as they are wide, advancing long-side 
foremost, in a path perhaps forty miles or 
more across. Then as they advance he 
changes his own path to go around them, 
swinging back behind the storm on to his 
original course. 

It was out over a Western prairie that I 








Ben Franklin studying reports 


of storm movements proving the basic 


laws of | srcrpae meteorology and the cyclonic or revolving character of storms. 


The 


test method of studying movements of air-currents by sounding balloons 


sent up from ships and followed by instruments giving a record of their path 
through the sky and showing the movement of air-currents at different heights 
so important for aerial navigation (Drawn by Julius Pinsky) 


Clarence Chamberlin is a keen weather 
observer. He told me that if the weather 
at the start of an Atlantic flight from east to 
west, is fair, there will probably be head 
winds, especially near the American coast, 
for here fair weather comes from the westerly 
winds which retard planes flying from east to 
west. If these winds are low they are usually 
accompanied by rain and fog, which make it 
necessary to have the most accurate instru- 
ments for blind flying and every scientific 
aid to navigation. Fog is still the navigator’s 
deadly enemy, whether by air or water, but 
the instruments of modern science are every 
day strengthening the airman’s position 
against it. Wireless and radio direction- 
finding apparatus are the most valuable of 
these aids so far but they add weight. In 
such an enterprise as a transatlantic air dash, 
the question must then be raised whether 
this weight would be more valuable to the 
aviator’s safety than the additional supply of 
gas he would otherwise be able to carry. 

A Scout, trained to watch and to forecast 
the weather, should keep a weather eye on 
clouds, especially if he lives along the coast 
or if he intends to have anything to do with 
aviation later on. The strato-cumulus, dark 
masses of irregularly rounded shape, with 
lighter lanes between them, may cover the 
sky for days and not bring rain. Cumulus, 
with rounded tops and flat bases, may pile up 
as a summer morning draws into afternoon 
and by sunset all be gone. The delicate high 
wisps of cirrus—fair-weather clouds so long 
as they stay high—thickening to tangled 
cirro-stratus, darkening and lowering to 
alto-stratus, mean that soon the black nimbus, 
or rain cloud, will-be coming up. Study the 
clouds of your own locality. this summer and 
fall; you may sometimes have.a chance to 
watch them in aircraft, not only from below, 
but from above and around you.” There is 
nothing more glorious to look* upon than a 
cloudy floor colored*by the’changing hues of 
sunset, hiding the world below from the pilot 
of the speeding plane. See how nearly the 
weather conclusions you draw from the 
clouds you now study above you are fulfilled 
later in the day. 

There are always rising and falling air- 


once had personal proof of the spinning 
motion of a tempest’s center. We were in a 
balloon race, flying by night; a sharp thun- 
derstorm caught us, and for what seemed a 
far longer time than it probably was, the 
balloon was kept shooting straight up and 
then straight down again at the speed of an 
express elevator, just like a cork on a jet of 
water. It was of course pitch dark, and the 
crashing thunder sounded as if it were right 
there in the basket, a sharp, continuous 
crackling roar quite different from that heard 
on the ground. When I see a storm now, 
rending the sky overheard, I know what it is 
like on the inside. But at that, I never saw it 
rain fish, and that is what we are solemnly 
assured happened in Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina, one afternoon in May, four 
years ago. The farmer had to believe his 
eyes when he saw small fishes falling thick as 
snowflakes over three acres of ry hey but 
he demanded an explanation from the fish 
department of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the expert there has 
submitted a report on fish-showers in general 
—for it seems that some seventy of them 
have been put on the records during the last 
seventeen hundred years. One in Singapore 
in 1861 covered fifty acres with fish; fortu- 
nately a famous French naturalist was able to 
verify it. The reason is waterspouts. Whirl- 
ing winds, spinning at great speed, suck up 
whole ponds—water, fish and everything— 
and carry them far away, to let them down 
again like the quality of mercy, in a gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place beneath. 
Meteorology offers many possibilities as a 
career; Major Blair of the U. S. A. Signal 
Corps, in a paper read before the American 
Philosophical Society, said that the first 
essential element in the meteorological sys- 
tem required for the effective and economical 
service of the great aviation centers of the 
future, is personnel. He says, “While boys 
with high-school education may be trained 
to make fairly reliable meteorological obser- 
vations, it is essential that the meteorologist 
attempting to make a useful local forecast 
have thorough preparation in the physics 
involved in the weather processes. His 
preparatory work in physics should include 
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thoroughly practical courses covering thermo- 
dynamics, kinetic theory of gases, nuclea- 
tion, electron theory and certain phases of 
spectroscopy. These studies should be 
carried well beyond the work usually pre- 
scribed for undergraduate students. The 
progress of personnel coming into the 
meteorological service with less preparation 
than this is seriously limited. Their experi- 
ence as observers would be an extremely 
valuable asset if the more promising could be 
in some way provided with the opportunity 
of completing the preparation in physics 
above outlined.” You see this is a serious 
matter, a life-work worth working for. Safe 
flying, which means practical commercial 
flying, is largely in the hands of a competent 
service of this kind, for it demands that 
planes should not take-off unless positive 
there will be favorable conditions for a land- 
ing at or near their ultimate destination. “A 
steamship approaching shore in a fog,” said 
General Atterbury in an interview with 
Myron M. Stearns, “‘can be stopped until the 
weather clears. But an airplane must keep 
driving ahead at a speed of more than a mile 
a minute, all the time consuming the re- 
maining fuel supply and bringing closer the 
moment that necessitates an immediate 
landing.” Moreover, he points out, the air- 
plane contends with three dimensions, for 
altitude, direction and the proper horizontal 
position of the wings are all at stake, whereas 
the steamer moves on only one surface 
“Fog or poor visibility at any airport means 
that no plane can take-off safely with that 
port as its destination. Under these condi- 
tions it becomes evident that no approach to 
regularity in flying service can be had with- 
out absolute knowledge of weather conditions 
along the route to be traversed, and every 
known means for combating the dangers of 
blind-flying in fog.” Hence the meteorolog 
ical service maintained by this and other lines. 

The French astronomer Leverrier of the 
National Observatory at Paris was the first 
scientist to trace storms in Europe. He fol- 
lowed up the great Crimean storm of 1854 
which sank many of the ships at Balaklava 
which were trying to aid the besieging army 
at Sebastopol. He found that this storm 
moved from west to east across the whole of 
Europe. This marked the beginning of the 
study of meteorology, although the Greek as- 
tronomer Hipparchus was the first to stud) 
the regular and periodic winds called “mon- 
soons.” The United States Weather Bureau 
was established in 1870 and from a small 
organization of less than a hundred officials it 
now has several thousand members daily 
making reports from every state and in 
neighboring countries. Prof. Willis L. Moore 
established an observatory on Mt. Weather 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains where special 
attention was given to the study of the upper 
air by means of kites and balloons. At the 
Prussian observatory at Lindenberg, kites 
were sent up to a height of over 21,000 feet, 
while balloons have been sent up as high as 
eighteen miles. In 1905 a systematic ex- 
ploration of the trade winds of the North 
Atlantic was undertaken by Dr. Alexander 
Rotch, Director of the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, Hyde Park, Boston, and resulted in 
securing most valuable data of the regular 
winds flowing over the face of the globe. In 
observations at St. Louis Dr. Rotch re- 
corded temperatures as low as 111 degrees 
below zero and wind velocities of over 100 
miles an hour. 

The success of the two hundred and fifty 
flights of the Graf Zeppelin, covering 261,00) 
miles in 4,200 flying hours, carrying 16,000 
passengers, forty-six tons of mail and freight, 
flying in every country except Australia, 
crossing the Atlantic twenty-one times, «ll 
without serious repairs, and the remarkable 
record of the Los Angeles in our own country, 
where after eight years of continuous and 
vitally important usefulness to our navy she 
has just gone out of commission, are fine 
records which have decided the Goodyear 
and Zeppelin Companies to build commercial 
ships of this type to carry the Atlantic mails 
and to establish regular ocean air service. 
This is the best testimony possible to the 
efficiency and necessity of a well-supported 
weather service with close international rela- 
tions, with reports from a thousand ships at 
sea, and even special ships equipped with 
sounding balloons to give accurate records of 
the movement of the upper air as is now being 
done on the “Sierra Ventana” of 
the North German Lloyd, which sends them 
up three times a day, and reports to the 
German Meteorological Department. 

Winner of Landing Field Contest in July 
issue: Vernon Rugen, Glenview, Illinois. 
Highly commended: Richard P. Frank, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Are You a Hobbyist? 


OBBYIST—Not in common usage, but 

a perfectly good word because you know 
exactly what it means. Have you a hobby?— 
an interest apart from the things you are 
obliged to do either in school or at business. 
Some folks make their daily work a hobby 
but psychologists say that one’s hobby should 
not be too closely related to one’s regular 
pursuits. Don’t be like the postman who 
spent his vacation hiking. 

There are innumerable hobbies from which 
to choose. While the Merit Badge series, 
published by the Boy Scouts of America, is an 
admirable vocational (job-selection) guide 
there isn’t a subject included that cannot 
serve as an avocation (hobby, or spare-time 
activity). The World Brotherhood boys 
seem to think that international correspon- 
dence is one of the most interesting and 
beneficial hobbies. As one boy wrote: “I 
can learn about the different countries from 
geographies and histories and books of travel, 
but when I receive a good foreign letter I get 
what the other fellow thinks.” 

In this limited space, hobbies can be 
grouped into four general classifications: 
Artistic, educational, mechanical, scientific. 
To these may be added physical culture 
covering athletics and outdoor sports of all 
kinds. There are two main divisions of the 
first group. Among the fine arts come the 
collecting of prints, pictures, old wall papers, 
book-end papers, special editions; sketching, 
cartooning, modeling in clay; music, vocal and 
instrumental and the collecting of musical 
instruments—an expensive hobby. Photog- 
raphy, leathercraft, beadwork, wood-working 
and the many other handicraft projects 
come under the applied arts. 

Among the educational hobbies, well- 
chosen reading is of prime importance. 
Philately (the collecting and study of stamps) 
is probably the most universally popular of 
all hobbies and is of great educational value. 
Numismatics (science of coins and medals), 
even if gone into a bit superficially, becomes 
more than a pastime, but it is an expensive 
hobby and offers less opportunity to the 
amateur than many others. Philology 
(science of languages), something that reaches 
far deeper than the knowledge of many 
languages, is an unusual hobby but several 
Brotherhood members have included it in 
their lists, although they say they do not 
intend to enter the teaching profession. 
This science is of the greatest significance 
as it cannot be pursued without digging at 
the very roots of civilization, and it is the 
powerful ally of archeology. Folklore is 
also a fountain of knowledge. 


A Magic Box 


ITH this easily ‘made illusion box 

you can produce many mystifying 
changes. Articles are made to appear and 
disappear at will, and one thing is made to 
change into another instantly or slowly 
“right before your eyes.” The magic box 
is really very simple, the effect depends upon 
the fact that at one 
time you really see the 


Prominent among the hobbies that appeal 
to the mechanically-minded boy these days 
is model-making—airplanes, sailplanes, boats, 
ete. He builds all sorts of things. He 
tinkers with radio, automobiles, engines, 
farm machinery. He is sure to have a mot- 
ley assortment of old clocks, watches and 
other gadgets. He may try his hand at 
invention—good!—even if his efforts never 
come to any commercial value they foster 
individual ingenuity. 

All manner of interesting subjects come in 
the scientific group: nature study, astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, meteor- 
ology—oh most of the ‘alogy-ologies. But 
when one forgets the long names and gets 
started, each subject is fascinating. The 
finding of an Indian arrowhead is an adven- 
ture in archeology; an odd piece of quartz 
is a mineralogical specimen; a rare seashell 
makes conchology a familiar word. Every 
phase of nature study is worth-while: the 
ways of birds and bees; collecting and 
classifying the different woods, plants, butter- 
flies and insects. As an old German saying 
goes: Greif nur hinein ins Leben, Und wo 
du’s packst ist es interessant (Seize hold of 
life where’er thou wilt, thou wilt find it full 
of interest). 

The foregoing is not even an attempt to 
enumerate the many widely diversified 
hobbies that appeal to boys. Among a 
miscellany may be mentioned the collecting 
of autographs—of course you have read about 
the thrilling autograph contest recently 
conducted by an advertiser in Boys’ Lire; 
then there are flags and pennants, tourist 
guidebooks, postal cards, match-box covers, 
pop bottle tops, ete. 

Hobbies sometimes lead to unexpected 
results. -A man whose business was very 
taxing devoted his holidays to the collecting 
and classifying of butterflies. This led him 
to the study of entomology. He commenced 
to correspond and exchange specimens of 
butterflies with collectors in various parts of 
the world, marking on a large map the exact 
localities from which the foreign specimens 
came. He continued this hobby for twenty 
years, and when business reverses came, he 
sold his beautiful and comprehensive collec- 
tion to the British Museum, London, for 
£5,000 or about $25,000. 

A hobby may bring you fame and fortune 
—at any rate you'll have lots of fun. So come 
join the World Brotherhood of Boys, 
sponsored for twenty years by Boys’ Lire 
Magazine. It’s an International Corre- 
spondence Club of friendly Hobbyists. Send 
for Rules.—C. L. 


use an enamel but a dull black paint that will 
not reflect light. The outside of the box can 
also be painted black or treated any way you 
like. 10 to 20 C. P. electric lights are placed 
in the two corners at (c) and (d). Now if two 
objects are placed at (e) and (f) and the light 
(c) turned on while (d) remains dark the 
back compartment will 

Cc be illuminated and (e) 








object and at another 
time you see the re- 
flection of another ob- 
ject. 

A good size to make 
the box is about 18 





will be plainly seen. 
Now if we turn off 
light (c) and turn on 
light (d) the back com- 
partment will be dark 
and no object will be 








inches square and 8 
inches high but you 
can make it smaller or 
larger if you choose. 
The top of the box 
should have a hinged 




















lid and a hole occupy- 


seen through the glass 
but the glass will re- 
flect the object in the 
front compartment, 
and it will appear to 
be in position at (e). 

To make things 








ing about one-half the 
space of the front is 
cut away as shown. 
Diagonally across the 
inside of the box, and 
extending one-half the 
way, place a partition 
(a). Secure a piece of 
clear glass (b) to ex- 
tend across the rest of 
the way. All the 
joints of the box 
should fit good for the 
best results. Paint 
the entire inside of the 
box, with the excep- 
tion of the glass a dull 
dead black. -Do not 








change gradually from 
one thing to another we 
must have the lights 
connected up with a 
resistance so that one 
light will come up 
slowly as the other 
goes down. The con- 
nections are shown in 
Figure 2. If you use 
lights run by a dry or 
storage battery you 
can easily make the re- 
sistance coil by winding 
some fine wire on a coil 
and taking off taps at 





5 or 6 places.—J AMES 
P. Lewis. 
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The Huskiest 


Boy in the Troop 






... yet once they called him “‘weakling”’ 


What a difference since he gained 
10 pounds on this delicious 
food-drink 


AKE a look at him! Active, husky, 

keen-eyed. The picture of prs 
health. What a difference from the thin, 
frail boy he used to be! 

On the last camping trip he was so 
tired after the hike that he didn’t have 
pep enough to put up his own tent. While 
all the other fellows pitched-in and built 
a fire, carried water, looked after the grub 
—he sat down, too exhausted to budge. 

The Scoutmaster took him aside. ‘'I 
see you're ‘all-in’, Herbert,’’ he said. 
**That’s because you lack endurance. I'll 
tell you how to build yourself up.”’ 

He then explained about Cocomalt 
mixed with milk, how delicious it is, 
how it aids to put on pounds of weight, 
how it helps to build strong bones, sound 
teeth. He made Herbert promise to drink 
it regularly for at least thirty days. 

In one month Herbert was getting as 
husky and strong as any Scout in the 
Troop—and in.six weeks he had gained 
ten pounds. He’s won four new Merit 
Badges and he’s been made a Patrol 
Leader. Ask him what made the change. 
He'll tell you in one word :**Cocomalt!"’ 


For strong, sturdy growth 


Don't confuse Cocomalt with other 
flavorings for milk. Cocomalt provides 
essential food elements every growing 


boy needs. Prepared according to direc- 
tions, Cocomalt adds more than 70% 
food-energy nourishment to milk— 
almost doubling the food value of every glass. 


Drink Cocomalt regularly —every day. 
Weigh and measure yourself now. Then 
in 30 days see how much you have 
gained in weight by drinking this 
delicious food-drink—and test your 
strength with any of the other boys. 


Contains Vitamin D 


Cocomalt provides extra proteins, carbo- 
hydratesand minerals ‘liens and phos- 
phorus) — so valuable in developing 
firm flesh and solid muscle. Furthermore, 
it is rich in Vitamin D which helps you 
to make use of the calcium and phos- 
phorus provided by Cocomalt in de- 
veloping stroug bones and sound teeth. 
Cocomalt ts the only food-drink licensed by 
the Wisconsin Alumnt Research Foundation 
to incorporate Sunshine Vitamin D. 


NOTE: Cocomalt is accepted by 
the committee on foods of the 
American Medical Association. 


Send for trial can 


The cost of Cocomalt is reasonable— 
even though it is high in actual food 
value. Ask your mother to get a can of 
Cocomalt for you—or get one yourself. 





Sold at grocers and leading drug stores 
in “2-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. family size 
cans. For trial-size can use the coupon. 










eggs 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 


Cocomalt isa scientific food 
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Name 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 20R Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me a generous trial-size can of Cocomalt. I am | 
enclosing 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
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COOL! 
REFRESHING! 







When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


| 
) ADDS 7O% MORE NOURISHMENT (FOOD-ENERGY) TO MILK 
(Mixed according to directions) 
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Comes in black or 
tan. Sizes for scouts, 
leaders and cubs. 


Real smart 
style in this 
Official dress 


pattern 


Most scouts know about this by 
now. A few of them haven’t got on 
to it yet. There’s a 
swing and a dash to 
the style of this new 
Official Dress Pattern 
that will make any fel- 
low proud of his choice 
whether he is in or out 
of uniform. 


You know these Official Boy 
Scout Shoes are made by the manufact- 
urers of Buster Brown 

shoes, and that’s a com- 

bination hard to beat. Be- 

sides good style, you get 

comfort and foot health, 

the very best materials 

and workmanship, and 

they cost no more than other good shoes. 


You can buy these Official Boy 
Scout Shoes almost anywhere—at de- 
partment stores, at | / 
trading posts, and Me 
wherever Brownbilt 
or Buster Brown 
shoes are sold. 
Other “ Official” 
patterns are also 
available at these 
stores. Look for the manufacturer’s 
name—(Brown Shoe Company) as 
well as the Official label. 


Wrowr Daos Gow 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS 





BIW, 


SCOUT SHOES 


made by the manufacturers of 


BusTer BROWN SHOES 


*& Retailers who feature “Robin Hood” and 
**Central” Shoes have this same Official Shoe, 
branded “Central’s Official Boy Scout Shoe.” 








ERE Shakespeare alive to-day he would 
change considerably his description of 
the schoolboy. His “creeping like a snail un- 
willingly to school” may have been correct 
some time ago, but now, what with interest- 
ing studies, technical instruction, glee clubs, 
athletic teams, and what not, the boys buzz 
to school as bees to a hive. No place for that 
lazy drone Old Idle Five Minutes, yet it is the 
very place that he wants to enter. He doesn’t 
want to turn over a new leaf either, so when 
he comes our:way let’s. be prepared with a 
few leaves from ‘his own joke-book, and let’s 

bury him under those same leaves. 
Send your jokes in, and for those accepted 

a Boy Scout diary will be awarded. 


. You Bet! 
Welcome sight—a detour sign on the way 
to the Dentist. 
Dark 
Boss: Sambo, carry in the rest of that 


coal before it ‘gets dark. 
Sampo: Why ah done thought dat all coal 


was dark all de time. 





**What is yo all doin’ now, Rastus?” 
“T’se a cafeteria blacksmith.” 
“*What yo all mean?” 

“*T shoo flies.” 


Q. What odd number becomes even when 
its first letter is removed? 
A. Seven. 


His Own Funeral 
“Did you say the professor was absent- 
minded?” 
**Absentminded! Why he read an er- 
roneous account of his death in the paper 
and sent himself a wreath.” 


Too Much 

A boy entered a country store and said to 
the storekeeper: 

““Gimme a dime’s worth o’ asafoetida.” 

The storekeeper made up the package and 
the boy said, ‘Dad wants you to charge it.” 

“All right; what’s your name?” 

“*Schermerhorn,” was the reply. 

The storekeeper scratched his ear. “Take 
it for nothin’,” he said. “I ain’t a goin’ ter 
spell out “asafoetida and Schermerhorn’ fer 
no dime.” 

Over? 

“Waiter, I want pork chops with fried 
potatoes, and have the chops lean.” 

“Yes, sir; which way, sir?” 








Second Thoughts 
Bia Butipoc: Did I hear you order me 
out of this yard? 
LittLe Pur: 
order. 


Yes-s-s but I'll cancel the 


Telling Him 
Cowsoy (to Stranger): Are you Sam 
Smith? 
Srrancer: No! 
Cowsoy: Wal, I am, and that’s his horse 
you're getting on. 


When answering advertisements 


First Cxass Scout: Why is Mike so tired? 
Seconp Cuiass Scout: He had to walk 
home from a hiking trip. ; 


Duet? Try Do It 
NerGcupor: Where’s your brother, Freddie? 
Freppie: He's in the house playin’ a 

duet. I finished my part first. 


Taking Doctor’s Advice 
“Ha,” cried the doctor on seeing his pa- 
tient. “‘You’re looking much better. Have 
you been eating only what a three-year-old 
child would eat?” 
“Yes doctor,” was the sad reply. “I’ve 
eaten mud, coal-dust, a button hook, and 
heaps of matches.” 
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| make 400 balloons. 
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Make Your Own 
Rubber Articles 


It’s great fun to‘ make things from liquid rubber. 
With the Junior Rubber Shop you can set up a 
laboratory in your home. ‘orms are provided 
for making balloons of different shapes and Colors. 
From wood you can whittle forms for making 
animals, finger cots, patches for your football, 
etc. You can waterproof cloth and make an 
infinite number of other thi Forms can even 
be purchased for making rubber gloves. 

The Junior Rubber Shop is complete. Enough 
liquid rubber is provided in the No. 1 size to 
The larger No. 2 size con- 
tains twice the quantity of forms and materials 
and will make 800 balloons (round or airship 
types). Sell these balloons at a ead each to 
your friends and pay for your out 


Junior Rubber Shops 


Size 1, $2.50. Size 2, $5.00. 
($3.00, $6.00 on Pacific Coast) 
All Parcel Post Prepaid 


Send order today, cash, check or money order to 


JUNIOR RUBBER SHOP CO. 
Box 213, Akron, Ohio 








We Know Why 
“Funny I can’t get a room,” remarked 
the lad with a saxophone under his arm, as 
he was turned away from another boarding 


house. 
Lucky? 
Customer: That chicken I bought yester- 
day had no wish-bone. 
Deater: He was a happy and contented 
chicken, ma’am, and had nothing to wish for. 


Changeless 
StonyBROKE: Have you seen any change 
since you came home from your vacation? 
Harpupre: Not a nickel. 


Punctuating 
Bob had handed in his composition with a 
long list of dots and dashes at the end. 
EneuisH Pror.: What are the meaning of 
these marks? 
Bos: They’re punctuation marks. 
them in to suit yourself. 


Put 





Business Not Art 
Go.rer: Sorry, you've been following me 
around for an hour. You'll never play golf 
by watching me. 
Sonny: I ain’t watching you, mister. . As 


soon as you dig up more worms I’m going 


fishing. 
Another Shot 


Mr. Braccoposia: Well sir, my shotgun 


let out a roar and there ahead of us lay a dead 


wolf. 


dead? 
More Q’s and A’s 
**What is wind?” 
“ Air in a hurry.” 
“What is dust?” 
“Mud with the water squeezed out.” 


One is Plenty 
Orrice Boy: There’s a salesman here with 
a mustache. 
Boss: Tell him I have a mustache. 


The Reason 
Vistror: To what do you attribute your 
great age and good health? 
Oxpest INnABITANT: Well, in the first place 
I got a good start on most people by being 
born afore these here germs wuz invented. 





please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Make and enter your own sea-worthy craft in this year’s races! 
Watch with pride a yacht of your own handiwork sail smoothly to 
victory! HARBOR-CLUB BOAT OUTFITS offer you this oppor- 
tunity. 3 sizes to choose from, each including hull (shaped to 
general design), sails, and 14 other parts. Prices—16" Boat, $1.00; 
20°—$1.50; 24°—$2.00. For further information write 
HARBOR-CLUB BOATS 
1127 Pleasant Street Worcester, Mass. 


NEW “DIANA” AIR PISTOL 


$9.50 


Stronger, more powerful, more 

accurate; no noise or pumping. 

For target practice, small 

game or rats. eavy metal, a 

highly nickeled; grip fits hand like auto- 

matic. Anyone can handle eae: quick 

loading; single shot. FREE Target — 

200 BB Shot—$2.50. Extra Shot 10c. bo 

rts 25c¢ Doz. No.C.O.D. 10 Mile Giant, 

. 3 ft. py 

Microscope: ower: lass Cides etc. . $1.00 
Hunting - ee Genuine ay og 5” steel blade. . $1.25 
ee Camp Cup, Mirror, & ‘Magnifier, Combina- 


$1. 
FREE Catalog: Air Guns; Binoculars, Lanterns, ’ Scopes etc. 
LEE SALES CO. 
B-35 West 32nd St. 





New York 
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playing Conn 

d nr tml you 
can be ready for band 
or orchestra in 4 to6 
weeks. A sure road 
to popularity if you 










Borep Listener: How long had he been | 



















start on a C . 
Choice of the world’s 
“greatest artists. 
Magnificent tone, 
y exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more. 


Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
— by Conn dealers. 

ome trial. Easy ents. 
Write us for free book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
instrument, 

Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

907 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, ind. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Follow Through with Ouimet 


(Concluded from page 10) 


golf, and he was confident he was going to 
win. From the 8th tee both hit good drives. 
Then Ouimet played a 180-yard iron shot to 
within eight feet of the cup, and as he was a 
brilliant putter he felt sure the worst that 
could happen on that hole would be for 
Travers to halve it, with the probability that 
he would geta three and Travers a four. 
Travers, however, was a fighter. He looked 
his shot over carefully, took his time, and 
then hit the ball on a bee line for the pin. 
When it stopped rolling it was one foot from 
thecup. Travers then proceeded to win the 
match 3 and 2. 

Another great shot Francis mentioned was 
the putt Chick Evans holed against Reggie 
Lewis, on the 36th green during the Amateur 
Championship at the Engineers’ Club in 1920. 
Evans’ ball was twenty feet away from the 
hole in three. Lewis was six feet away, also 
in three, and Evans was one down. 

Evans was in a particularly tight place. 
The green was very fast, and rolling, Evans 
was a bad putter and he had to hole that 
putt to have a possibility of keeping the 
match going into extra holes. Evans studied 
the line, stepped up and tapped the ball. 
It started, took the right curves, looked as 
though it was going to miss, and then 
plopped into the hole! Lewis missed his six 
footer. Evans had won the hole under 
tremendous pressure. The importance of 
this shot is best emphasized by the fact that 
Evans went on to win the match at the 
fifth extra hole, and then the championship. 

Bobby Jones came next in Ouimet’s list of 
makers of the greatest shots he had seen 
played. Bobby’s second to the 18th green 
at Inwood during the United States Open in 
1923 was the masterpiece. Bobby and 
Cruickshank, a star professional, had tied 
for the lead and were engaged in an 18-hole 
play-off. At the end of 17 holes they were 
all even. From the 18th tee Cruickshank 
missed his drive. Jones pushed his tee shot 
into the rough at the right. The 18th green 
at Inwood is guarded in front by water 
thirty yards wide and a second shot, to reach 
the green, must carry this water. Cruick- 
shank had to play his second short of the 
water, but was then in a position to pitch 
across the hazard to the green for a sure five, 
and a possible four. Jones took a number 
one iron, a very dangerous club to use, and 
from a bad lie in the face of a stiff breeze, hit 
a shot that not only carried the water but 
came to rest within six feet of the hole! 
This won him the championship. Ouimet 
considers this shot remarkable because of 
the big gamble Jones elected to take. If it 
failed he was beaten. 

Quimet’s advice to a boy who wants to 
learn how to play golf well is ‘Watch a star 
amateur or a good professional whose build is 
similar to yours, and try to imitate him. 
Also, if possible, take lessons from a good 
professional, but be sure the professional is 
one who adapts his teaching to the physique 
of his pupil.” 

_ Ouimet uses the interlocking grip, with the 
little finger of his right hand between the 
first and second fingers of his left hand, but 
he believes the V grip with the club held with 
all fingers of both hands on the shaft, or the 
Vardon grip with the little finger of the right 
hand on top of the first finger of the left 
hand, are equally good. He says the three 
most important things for a boy to keep in 
mind when learning to play golf are, “Keep 
your eye on the ball, develop a slow back 
swing, and grip the club with your fingers.” 


HE following information may prove of 
some help to the boy interested in golf. 
First, in regard to clubs. . The beginner 
should have at least the following: 
_ 1. A Brassie, which can be used for driv- 
ing as well as on shots through the fairway 
requiring a wooden club. 

2. A Mid-iron for shots from 165 to 180 
yards. 

3. A Mashie for approach shots from 130 
to 140 yards. 

4. A Mashie Niblick for approach shots of 
120 yards and less, and also for playing out 
of traps. 

5. A Putter. 

If the beginner can not buy his clubs from 
% good professional or with the aid of a 
'riend who knows a well balanced club, he 
had better put himself in the hands of the 
head of the golf department of a first class 
store, remembering that clubs are made in 
three lengths and that for a boy from 5 ft. 
9 im. to 5 ft. 8 in. the proper length for a 
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brassie is 42 inches, mid-iron 38 inches, 
mashie 3614 inches, mashie niblick 3514 
inches, and for a putter 33 inches. 

The proper length for a boy from 5 ft. 8 
in. to 5 ft. 10 in. are brassie 421% inches, mid- 
iron 3814 inches, mashie 37 inches, mashie 
niblick 36 inches, and putter 33!% inches. 

Tall boys, those over 5 ft. 10 in., should buy 
clubs of the following lengths: brassie 43 inches, 
mid-iron 39 inches, mashie 3714 inches, mashie 
niblick 361% inches, and putter 34 inches. 

If matched clubs are bought the set can 
be added to, one at a time, as other clubs 
are desired. 

The following is the author's description 
of the way Ouimet plays the more common 
golf shots, gained from observing him during 
several important matches. 


Wooden Club Shots 


THE stance is comfortable and relaxed 

with the ball nearly opposite the left heel. 
The left-hand starts the club back low and 
slowly, the left knee bends in toward the 
right, raising the left heel. At the same time 
the hips turn to the right, also the shoulders, 
until at the top of the swing they are almost at 
right angles to the hole. The head occupies 
almost the same space during the back swing 
and downswing, and until after the ball is hit. 

At the top of the swing the club is nearly 
parallel with the ground. Then the club is 
started down slowly by the left-hand, with the 
shoulders turning smoothly from right to left 
and the hips with them. As the club head 
nears the ball it gathers speed until at the 
moment of impact it is traveling its fastest. 
The hands and arms pass through the space 
occupied at the address, and the club goes on 
out, and up over the left shoulder at the finish. 


The Irons 


HE stance is the same as for shots with 

a wooden club. The club is started back 
low and slowly with the left hand, the left 
knee bending in toward the right raises the 
left heel. The hips and shoulders turn from 
left to right as they do with a wooden club 
shot. Throughout the backswing and down- 
swing the head is kept almost still. 

When the club is as far back as is com- 
fortable to hold it, with the left arm ex- 
tended the top of the swing is reached. The 
hands are then opposite the right shoulder. 
Next the wrists are bent so as to bring the 
hands in toward the shoulder. 

The downswing is started slowly by pulling 
down with the left hand, the left heel drops 
to the ground, the left leg straightens at the 
knee, and the arms swing the club down. The 
shoulders turn to the left to where they were 
when the ball was addressed. 

The swing is down on the ball with the 
face of the club striking the back side of 
the ball just before the club head reaches the 
lowest part of the swing. The club head 
follows along the ground for several inches 
in the direction of the shot. 


The Approach 
LAYED with a mashie or mashie niblic, 
the feet are closer together than for the 
wooden club or long iron shots. The left foot 
is drawn back about three inches from the 
line of play. The ball is midway between 
the heels, or a little nearer the right foot. 
The club is taken back slowly and low by 
the left hand to a position more upright than 
for a long iron shot, the head kept almost 
still, the hips and shoulders turning to the 
left, and the left leg bending in towards the 
right knee. The left hand starts the down- 
swing smoothly and slowly, the weight shifts 
from right to left as the club head is swung 
down to the ball and on through the spot 
where the ball lay, the club head going 
straight through in a plane above the turf 
until both arms are stretched out as far as 
possible in the direction of the hole. 


Putting 


HE stance is a comfortable one, the 

weight resting mostly on the left foot, 
with the ball almost opposite it and directly 
under the eyes. The head is kept in place 
until after the ball is hit. The stroke is made 
entirely with the wrists and forearms, the 
club is taken back slowly with the left hand, 
close to the ground, and with the left hand in 
a position so that the left wrist acts as a 
hinge, allowing the hands to work back and 
forth directly in a line toward the hole. The 
forward swing is made slowly and evenly with 
the left hand stroking the club on through the 





ball and low along the green toward the hole. 


Weve just made a big cut in the 
label-saving requirements on more 
than 70 items of Scout equipment. 


The Official Uniform, for example. 
The whole works, from hat to socks, 
can now be yours for fewer Libby 
Milk labels than ever before. A new 
quota actually 24% under the old 
one. 


Send for our revised premium cat- 
alogue, today. In it, you'll see a 
whole flock of Scout stuff you’ve 
been hankering for. And with it, 
you'll get a certificate worth ten 
labels, free! 


This’ll be a good head start on a 
collection that will grow fast... 
when you ask friends and neighbors 
to help you save the blue and white 
labels from cans of Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk. 


For it’s a safe bet that many of 
them use Libby’s Milk regularly. 


MAIL THIS VALUABLE COUPON NOW! 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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of Libby Milk labels 






One of the foremost brands on the 
market—safe, pure, double-rich milk 
—sold by grocers everywhere! 


Just clip the coupon below. Send 
it to us for your ten free labels, and 
the new premium catalogue. 


SPECIAL. . for only 66 labels! 


Tue Orriciay First Arp Kit, in a khaki 
belt pouch, for less than half the usual num- 
ber of Libby Milk labels. 

This special offer is good for a limited 
time only. So save your 66 labels from tall 
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Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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“They call it 


idee dae with a 
ey 


“And I'll tell you why. See that 
girder between heel and toe plate? 


Winchester engineers have built it 
like a channel beam—and it stays 
strong and rigid even when you 
open the skate to full extension. 

here’s no wobble pr these skates 
and no ‘give’ or sagging in the 
middle. The g Mirsahe with a backbone 
is right.” 


“Winchester skates have, not only 
a strong ‘backbone’ but fast ‘legs’. 
Those self-contained and hardened 
double-row, ball-bearing rolls are 
the easiest-running, fastest-travel- 
ling you ever saw and how they do 
wear.” 


Say “Winchester” when you say 
“roller skates” as well as when you 
say “rifle” and you'll get the best 
there is. Right in construction and 
right in price. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMSCO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
U.S. A. 


WINCHESTER 
ROLLER SKATES 





Something I Have Made 
By Eagle Scout James Jones 


This is the prize-winning manuscript in the 
contest announced in the May issue 


OMETHING I have made. That doesn’t 
sound hard but you know, I had to think, 
think, and think some more to choose an 
interesting subject, and this is the result of 
my brain storm: 

A great many people immediately think of 
hammer, saw and nails when asked to explain 
something they have made. I did at first; 
and then I conceived of a brilliant idea. 
Why not explain my hobby in the form of 
something I have made. 

For several years I had been endeavoring 
to acquire an interesting hobby and finally 
stumbled upon the very thing. It was at 
night when I found it. Found what? Why, 
Samia cecropia. Oh, you don’t know “who” 
that is. Well “he’s” a moth and “what a 
moth.” I couldn’t describe it but take my 
word for it, it’s a “beaut.” Right then I 
decided to make a collection of insects. 

The first step to attain my ever-distant 
goal was to read every book and article I 
could find on insects and believe me there’s 
“gobs of ’em.” After considering myself an 
expert in the taxonomy (naming of “‘bugs”’), 
collection, and preservation of aforemen- 
tioned insects, I immediately set out after 
them only to find my efforts, for the most 
part, useless. So I began again. 

Along the line of equipment there is scarce- 
ly any expense—to an amateur. I'll tell you 
how I “made” mine. 

First, there must be some sort of storage 
for specimens. I had a bit of luck when a 
friend donated to .the cause two twenty- 
pound size cedar chest candy boxes, each 
containing three layers (the candy was gone). 
However, any type of box which is as nearly 
airtight as possible can be used. A good 
idea is to line the box with felt saturated in 
carbon disulfide. I have found that by 
mounting a few moth balls (by thrusting 
hot pins into them) in the boxes, satisfactory 
results are obtained. One might well ask, 
“What is the use of all this?” There is a tiny 
insect, known as the “‘museum pest,” which 
works havoc on all but the best protected 
collections. It pays to be careful. 

Probably the next most essential piece of 
equipment is the net. There are nets for all 
occasions (sweep nets, pond-draggers, long- 
handled nets, short-handled nets, etc.), but I 
have never used but one type—a home-made 
sweep-net with a five-foot handle. With a 
clothes-hanger spread to make a circle, a 
little of mother’s curtain (enough to make a 
net two and a half feet deep by a foot wide) 
a few stitches, and a little ingenuity in 
fastening on the light, yet stout handle, I 
soon had a serviceable sweep net, and am still 
using it. Killing of specimens is a “‘touchy”’ 
task to me. I try to do it as painlessly quick 
as possible and I think of no better method 
than to chloroform them. It is rapid, pain- 
less, and inexpensive. To me the regulation 
cyanide killing jar is “taboo”—for one thing 
it is a dangerous possession, being extremely 


poisonous. An ordinary pint fruit jar with a 
mat of gauze (for the application of chloro- 
form) glued inside the lid has been my chief 
“killer.” Never attempt to kill an insect 
with a pin. Nine times out of ten it will not 
do the job and it is unnecessarily cruel. A 
quick pinch on the thorax of Lepidoptera 
(butterflies and moths) is sufficient to stun 
them. As for beetles and bugs, they can be 
carried, living, to a killing jar. 


LONG ago worked my own method of 

spreading insects (preparing them for 
mounting). Using a soft board, I thrust a 
pin through the thorax from the under side 
and pin the insect to the board, topside down. 
Then for a Lepidoptera, I spread the wings 
and pin them down with strips of paper, 
taking care not to tear them. For C oleop- 
tera, Orthoptera, etc., I merely use pins to 
hold the legs and antennz in position until 
dried. A week on the spreading board is 
sufficient to stiffen most specimens, after 
which they are mounted on pins and placed 
in the collection box in family groups. 

The question as to the best pins to use is 
easily answered. ‘‘The real entomological 
pins.” But who can afford to pay the ridicu- 
lously high prices asked for them? I looked 
about and finally found what is known as 

“‘black-headed mourning pins.” These are 
ideal, being rustproof, about the right size, 
and attractive. The remainder of the equip- 
ment is not absolutely essential, but may be 
handy. There is the relaxing jar for relaxing 
stiff specimens (a fruit jar containing moist 
sand and a few drops of carbolic acid), the 
probe and tweezers, labels, and a box or 
boxes in which to carry new specimens. 
These are simple and can be easily made or 
inexpensively bought. 

There are various methods of obtaining 
insects, one of the most interesting of which 
is the “raising” of eggs, larvee, or cocoons. 
Here is an excellent opportunity to study the 
life habits of both beneficial and injurious 
insects. By concocting a mixture of stale 
beer drippings, brown sugar, and strong mo- 
lasses an effective “‘dope” can be made to 
capture night moths. The “dope” is spread 
on tree trunks, fence-posts, and the like and 
visited at night. I have made many unusual 
captures in this manner. However, by far 
the best method of finding insects is the hunt 
system. In other words, just grab a net and 
look for ’em. You'll find them. They’re 
there. 

Now all this may seem not relative to 
making something, but it’s all part of making 
a collection. Try it some day. You won't 
regret it. I will tell you why. 

Insects play a great part in our daily lives, 
about which the average person knows noth- 
ing. From reliable sources, we are told that 
the United States loses more than a billion 
dollars annually through damage done by the 
various forms of insect life, and that a tenth 
of our food is yearly consumed by them. Are 
not these facts enough to permanently check 
the ridicule against which the would-be en- 
tomologist stands alone? Then, from the 
economic standpoint, insect-study is justified. 

Well, here’s hoping you'll soon be able to 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before September 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 


For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse, 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 

The subject for September is Wuat Curistmas Girts I Can Make, 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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No MORE 
SCHOOL-SHOE-BLUES 
FROM 
SCUFF-WORN SHOES 


Just a touch of the 
Dyanshine dauber 
and those School- 
Shoe-Blues are 
conquered as scuffs 
vanish—clean col- 
or returns—harsh 
leather softens— 
lustre revives on 
Black, Brown, Tan 
and White shoes. 
Neutral polish for 
others. 
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ge ap COUNTS. To excel, 
win distinction, to gain your 
goal, get Quality. 
Write for literature on your 
favorite Instrument. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
Mfts. of Quality Band Instruments 
332 N. Church St. Elkhorn, Wis. 





FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 

how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 

come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 

Shot now $5.00 postpaid. Benjamin Automatic 

25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. WRITE for ex- 

clusive agency details. 

BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. ite Mo. 


Be an expert wres' Learn at home by 
mail. Wonderful lessons prepared a —_ 8 
champions Farmer Burns and Frank 
Goteh. Best strong, healthy. andi dig 
ie fail of thriifiag erermmation. Set fend 
FARMER BURNS Senco. 
1346 Courtney Bidg., Omaha, Ne! 








FOR Gaoers AND PLEASURE. A 
course in 20 fascinating lessons illustrated 
with over 350 drawings. Complete $1.25. 
Criticism given. With our method you 
will avoid the annoyance and expense of 
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325 Fair Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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Make Your 
Moceasins 


Over 13,500 boys 
have! Real Indian 
Moccasins from 
thick water-proof 
steerhide and leather 
thongs. Dugan’s 
Moccasinkit has full materials and instruc- 
tions. Popular with Boy Scouts. Excellent 
for camp, beach, home use. Send shoe size 
with order (brown or black?). Free folder. 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 


0. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 29 
Agents wanted 157 Summer St., Boston, Mass- 


September 


ONLY 
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A PAIR, C.0.D 
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meet an ant and say, “‘How do you do, Mr. 
Componatus herculeanus pennsylvanicus,” 
or seeing a moth, shout, “I know you, 
Sphinx jamaicensis germinatus,” or “ho’in’ 
taters” step on a potato bug and say “I got 
you then, ol’ man Leptinotarsa decemline- 
ata.” 


**Even Unto Death”’ 
By Sydney Roppe 


Prize essay for the contest announced in the 
June issue 


HE friendship and to-the-death loyalty 
of a dog for its master have been evi- 
denced by tales from time immemorial, but 
as new incidents take place, so will they be 
chronicled. My leisure hours on week-ends 
and holidays have quite often been spent in 
visiting the many docks and wharves that 
line the waterfronts. My favorite haunt 
has been an empty box on Fishermans’ 
Wharf, where I listened to the yarns of Old 
Charlie, while to my ears was borne sweet 
music as the waves washed softly against the 
rotting piles that supported the aged planks 
of the pier. 

“Old Charlie” to the waterfront, he was 
Charlie tome. For years he had entertained 
me with tales of the sea, tales of adventure 
and romance. As I had grown from boyhood 
to young manhood, Charlie had grown old. 
in a few weeks the city would place him on 
the pension list, his reward for the long years 
of faithful service which he had given as 
guardian of the waterfront. Then he would 
have no cares but to make life pleasant for 
himself and Dog-ga. 

Dog-ga was the most nondescript dog that 
Ihave ever seen. Through her veins coursed 
the blood of numberless breeds of canine 
ancestors. Physically, she was the last word 
in complete ungainliness. But her homely 
looks can be forgotten for her heart and soul 
were as beautiful as the Creator could possi- 
bly make them. 

Her inherent traits were greatly in evi- 
dence from the moment she wandered into 
the rickety hut that Charlie called home. 
During a bitter spell of cold and rain she 
had found her way into the shack while 
Charlie was making his periodic rounds. 
No sooner had the watchman provided a 
simple gunnysack bed for the chilled animal 
than she left him, only to return a few 
minutes later with another orphan of the 
storm. This was a tiny terrier, certainly 
not a pup of Dog-ga’s, for she was anything 
but a terrier. Where Dog-ga found the pup 
no one knows. She cared for him tenderly 
and protected him from the mutts whose 
rough play would have crushed him in a 
moment. 

A few weeks later Dog-ga’s adopted child 
ran away from home. The foster-parent was 
not herself for a time, lying for hours in some 
dark corner amongst the discarded bait 
boxes, refusing to heed even her beloved 
Charlie’s call to a meal of savory scraps 
donated by the shore boat station lunch 
room. One morning Dog-ga left the dock at 
sunrise and was gone for three days. Upon 
her return she brought with her another fos- 
ter-child, this time a scraggly ball of fur, 
whose ancestry was as indeterminable as 





was Dogga’s. This adoption progressed 
favorably until the clumsy little waif wan- 
dered too near the edge of the pier. Dog-ga’s 
agonized barking brought Charlie and the 
crew of a fishing boat that was loading bait 
near by, but the experience was a fatal one 
for the pup. It failed to outlive the cold that 
set in. 

For days Dog-ga mourned and paid scant 
attention to the hopeful entreaties of her 
master. Then came another long absence 
from her usual haunts, and the usual return 
to Charlie’s shack. This time it was a kitten. 
Another puppy would have occasioned no 
surprise—that was to be expected—but this 
sudden change to feline foster-motherhood 
caused no little comment on the waterfront. 
Dog-ga and the kitten were inseparable. 
The friendship between the two animals 
grew to be a beautiful thing. Then, as the 
others had done, so did the cat. It left home, 
or maybe it was spirited away by one of the 
numerous Japanese fishermen who frequented 
the dock. 

Dog-ga seemed to have adopted the world. 
At least, the world of animals and birds, and 
now commenced a career of motherhood that 
embraced whatever she could find and bring 
home. One night she gently laid a gull at 
the astounded Charlie’s feet. Whatever its 
trouble, the gull soon recovered and went its 
way. Dog-ga’s devotion to all things con- 
tinued unabated. 

Then one night a section of the rotten pil- 
ing gave way and with it, down into the wa- 
ter, went Charlie. Dog-ga, closely following 
Charlie, sprang back to safety, but the elder- 
ly man was unable to do so. A passing sea- 
man heard the excited barking of the dog 
and ran to investigate. The jagged hole 
told its own story and the sailor ran for a 
line. Dog-ga, however, went into immediate 
action. Without hesitation she jumped into 
the water. 

When younger, Charlie might have rid 
himself of the heavy coat and boots and 
made his way to safety. Even now he prob- 
ably could have clung to a piling until help 
reached him. To Dog-ga, though, only one 
thing was important—she must save her 
master. Never at home in the water, Dog-ga 
summoned all her courage as she swam to the 
struggling figure. Grasping the coat in her 
teeth she began to swim outward, from under 
the pier. 

The seaman descended a landing ladder 
and swam swiftly forward to the splashing 
figures. Grasping the watchman’s coat 
collar the sailor towed him to the ladder. A 
line was dropped and the seaman made it 
fast to the old man, and then eager hands 
hauled him to safety. Dry clothes and a 
cup of hot coffee were all that was necessary 
to restore Charlie to a sudden fever of 
activity. 

For hours Charlie searched below the pier 
for Dog-ga, forgotten by all save her master. 
Dawn came and with it went the last hope 
that he might find his pet. Sorrowfully, he 
anchored his boat and climbed to the dock 
above. Silently, almost reverently, he lifted 
the gunnysack bed and carried it outside. 

In a few weeks when Charlie is pensioned 
he will have only himself to care for—unless 
one of Dog-ga’s many foster-children return 
home. 


You Can Just Bet on Tangle 


(Continued from page 9) 


line. The other sloops were doing likewise, 
but most of them, refusing to gamble with 
split seconds, were behind him. The Chinook, 
alone of the fleet, was bearing down on the 
line before him. 

“Don’t let them get the jump on us,” 
cautioned Hal. 


(;EORGE said nothing, but threw a 

prayer to the winds. 1 eyes were 
focused on the Chinook, now nearly to the 
line. But the starting gun was silent. The 
Chinook luffed, shaking her sails and killing 
her headway. Boom! The reverberations 
of the gun had hardly died before the Flying 
Pelican, under full way, crossed the line with 
her gunwale awash. 

George laughed with the sheer thrill of the 
race. “First blood for us, Hal! We're 
across ahead of ’em!” 

To the right and left of him stretched the 
shore, save for the narrow quarter-mile 
Opening of the basin, and ahead was the 
open sound. All of the boats, including the 
C ‘nook, were now across the line, but 
George's skill had placed his sloop in the 
lead. He needed every advantage his skill 
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and experience could squeeze out of wind 
and tide, for among the fleet there were many 
better hulls than his own. But it was the 
Chinook he feared most. Those Brock 
boys were good sailors—if they didn’t crack 
under race strain. 

Tearing along on the port tack they 
stood in further toward shore than the other 
boys ventured. George, figuring on the 
weaker tides near shore and gambling on the 
shallows, stretched it to the limit. Then, 

“Ready, about!” he shouted. “Hard 
a lee!” and brought her about. He and Hal 
ducked as the boom swung over, then clam- 
bered to starboard as the mainsail caught 
the wind on the new quarter and carried the 
deck under the green swell. Hal, holding 
the mainsheet with a single turn around the 
cleat, squinted aloft. “That’s a funny 
squeak the mast is making,” he commented. 

But George was too busy to comment. 
The lee rail was under water almost con- 
tinually, so much was the sloop heeled 
over, and every time she cut through a white- 
cap a part of the wave slapped into the cock- 
pit. What a breeze! But the Flying Pelican 
was taking her punishment like a thorough- 





















September 8th 
is the deadline 
for prize entries 


HINK of the prizes you may win! 
You may be the lucky Scout pic- 
tured here, who gets the thrill of a trip 
to the great General Electric research 
laboratories at Schenectady, with his 
Scoutmaster ... all expenses paid. 


Or you may be one of the next fifteen 
winners, each of whom has his choice 
of one of three other valuable prizes. 
Or your troop may win that complete 
motion picture outfit ... camera, pro- 
jector, screen and film; or the portable 
short wave radio receiver. 


What prizes! And they go to the Scouts 
or Scout troops submitting the best night 


pictures of Scout activities! Why not . 


go after them? All you need is an ordi- 
nary box type or folding camera and 
some MAZDA Photoflash lamps . . . 
General Electric’s new lamps that make 
night picture-taking easy . . or a similar 
light source. Then shoot away for those 
prize-winning pictures. 


Every Scout and every troop has an 

















Get those 
night pictures in! 


Only a few days 
left to enter 
G-E’s NIGHT PICTURE- 
TAKING CONTESTS 


for SCOUTS 
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This photograph was taken in the 
dark with MazpvAa Photoflash 
lamps. Flashing in" /soth ofa second, 
they catch the picture, before sub- 
jects wink an eye. No noise, smoke, 
smell or muss. Operate on flash- 
light batteries or house current. 
Take some lamps along on your 
next camp or overnight hike and go 
after these prizes. Your druggist or 
photosupply dealer can supply you. 


equal chance to win. For full details of 
these contests, see page 4 of BOYS’ 
LIFE for August. But, above all, 
remember to mail your entries by mid- 
night, September 8th, to Trail Blazers’ 
Picture Contest, General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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bred, glorying in it, and George thrilled to the 
feel of the tiller, to the salt tang of the nor’- 
wester, to the buffeting of the waves. 

“Listen,” Hal insisted. “That squeak is 
below. And it’s more like a squawk.” He 
made the main sheet fast—which made 
George, who had all he could do in handling 
the tiller, pray fervently that no gust would 
catch him unaware—and crawled into the 
little cabin. George heard an astonished ex- 
clamation, followed by a protesting squeal. 
The next moment Hal reappeared, leading the 
freckled Tangle by the lobe of an ear. Hal 
looked disgusted and Tangle looked trium- 
phantly repentant. 

“Squeezed up forward like a sardine in a 
can,” commented Hal. “No wonder he got 
stuck and squeaked. Shall we brain him or 
throw him overboard?” 

George looked about. But the Sterling 
craft was too far away to hail. Otherwise he 
would cheerfully have dumped the incor- 
rigible Tangle overboard and let the cruiser 
pick him up. “Didn’t you know, Tangle,” 
he said bitingly, “that you couldn’t even 
stowaway without getting jammed up in 
something?” 

“Aw, George, I just had to ‘come along. 
*Cause if you had lost the race and I wasn’t 
here to help you it'd be terrible. What d’ya 
want me to do to help you win?” 

“You can sit very still,” said George 
grimly, “and say nothing... A stray word 
from you might mean a long, long swim to 
shore. And try to:get caught in as few. lines 
as possible.” 

Tangle, far from being crushed, did as he 
was told. While they were still beating to 
windward the Chinook and several other 
sloops came abreast of them, but well to lee- 
ward. The Flying Pelican still held most of 
her initial lead, and the added seconds 
George had gained by the long tack they bore, 
but it was only a question of time before the 
Chinook, able to out-point them, would catch 
up. If they could reach the first turning buoy 
on even terms with their most formidable 
rival, they stood a fair chance to hold their 
own on the reach of thesecond leg, and a 
possible chance of edging ahead on the run 
home. 


HE Brock brothers were capitalizing the 
superior sailing qualities of their sloop to 
windward and, with but a third of the way 
left to the first buoy, they came within hail- 
ing distance of the Flying Pelican, on the 
opposite tack. And then, within half a mile 
of the first buoy, they came about and crossed 
the bows of the Sterling sloop, well ahead. 
In the meanwhile, the fleet was running into 
plenty of trouble. Some of the boats handled 
by inexperienced crews, forced to shorten 
sail in the freshening breeze and buffeted by 
the choppy seas, withdrew from the race, 
preferring the safety of the harbor to the 
open sound. One boat had capsized, and her 
crew were hanging on to the hull awaiting 
rescue from a near-by motor-boat. The 
other sloops were still safely astern of the 
Flying Pelican, and more and more it was 
apparent that the race would narrow down to 
a contest between the Sterlings and the 
Brocks, with the odds heavily on the latter. 
At the turn of the buoy the Chinook, al- 
though losing a little distance by a too- 
cautious approach, was well ahead, and 
settled down on the long reach to the next 
buoy, some four miles away. The wind was 
now directly abeam; the Flying Pelican could 
sail on even terms with her rival. George, 
forcing his craft to take the last breath of 
every strong gust, was driving her forward 
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decorated themselves with these brass half- 
moons which they either obtained as gifts or 
took from soldiers whom they killed or cap- 
tured; but originally the gorget worn by the 
Indians consisted of plates made of shells 
with holes bored in them for the cord by 
which they were suspended on the breast. 
Some of these were very elaborately carved, 
but the ones that Oceola wore were brass 
which he obtained, in trade, from the whites. 

The beads Oceola wore were ordinary glass 
beads such as are still worn by the Seminole 
Indians. The Seminole ladies, by the way, 
have their necks so loaded with beads that it 
is with difficulty that they can move their 
heads. 

I am giving you all these details because I 
want my Boy Scouts to be accurate and 





scientific as well as picturesque and when they 


with her washboard right at the water, and 
with the sound within an ace of pouring into 
the cockpit. The three boys were perched 
high to windward, lending their weight to 
help keep the sloop from going clear over. 
But even with that there were times when 
Hal was on the point of letting the main- 
sheet run to prevent her from capsizing. 

**We ought to be reefed,” muttered George 
every five minutes. “But if the Chinook 
can take it, we can.” 

They had lost a few additional seconds 
when they turned the second buoy, although 
increasing their lead on the balance of the 
fleet. They were now running free, with their 
sails bellying out in the near gale. The 
Flying Pelican’s sole chance now was on her 
exceptional sailing qualities before the wind. 
But the wind, now booming great guns, dug 
the bow of the boat deep into the long green 
swells, and made her lurch like a balky horse. 
Still George would not shorten sail. 

“Who says this is a breeze?” piped up 
Tangle contemptuously. “I betcha those 
other boats don’t know what a real breeze is.”” 

Crack! The tall mast of a boat behind 
them snapped like a match and her canvas 
whipped down. Every other boat except the 
two leaders came around into the wind, to 
reef. “Right as usual, Tangle,” said George 
drily. “This isn’t much of a breeze.” 

They were now sailing between a long 
line of pleasure craft which were crowding in 
to witness the finish. The low line of the 
mainland could be seen ahead, and George, 
watching his mast corkscrew, was wondering 
if they could make it with a whole stick. It 
was a terrific strain on the backstays. 

“We're gaining,” said Tangle excitedly. 

“She’s only about four lengths ahead of us 
now.” 
“We're gaining too slowly,” grunted Hal. 
“One of us is a Jonah.” Both he and George 
looked darkly at Tangle, who squinted very 
hard at the sails. 

Bit by bit the distance between the two 
craft lessened. But when they got within 
two boat lengths, they were unable to gain 
another inch. George was handling the sloop 
to perfection. It was directly in rear of the 
Chinook, and under ordinary conditions 
would be stealing wind from the leading 
boat. But with the present stiff breeze 
there was wind enough for all. The crew of 
the Chinook, confident that the wind would 
continue its hefty blow, made no effort to 
wear away to the flank of the Flying Pelican. 

They were now in sight of the headland 
which concealed the finish line. After pass- 
ing this headland, the course angled abruptly, 
a few hundred yards before the final buoys 
were reached. George suddenly rammed his 
fist into Hal’s side. 

“We're going to gamble,” he said. 

“How?” 

“We're not going to come into the wind 
for that turn ahead.” 

“You mean,” Hal asked incredulously, 
‘you're going to jibe?” 

George nodded. “It’s our only chance. 
The Chinook will play safe on the turn.” 

“You'll lose your stick,” objected Hal. 

“Maybe. But if we're going to lose, we'll 
anyway lose trying to win.” 

A half-mile to go, and the Chinook was 
still holding its short lead. Some remark 
from its crew floated back to them; it had 
to do with letting the “kid brother teach you 
how to sail.” Tangle heard it, and looked 
appealingly at his brother. “ You brought it 
on yourself,” George reminded him, and 
looked anxiously aloft. 

They were now at the headland. The 
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Chinook came sharply into the wind, her 
mainsail coming in as rapidly as its crew 
could handle the sheet. Her headway 
slackened, then nearly died before the wind 
caught her on the other side. She had hardly 
begun to pay off again before the Flying 
Pelican came abreast. But she would he 
well on her way before her rival could com- 
plete a similar turn. 

“Stand by!” ordered George sharply. 
Hal trimmed in the mainsail as far as he 
dared—too much would mean a jibe before 
they were ready, with almost certain loss of 
their mast. George pushed the tiller. 

The wind caught the other side of the main- 
sail, lifted the boom high, and whipped it 
across the boat with terrific fury. George 
jammed the tiller over to spin the boat for 
an instant, helping to take the shock. Hal 
helped by easing off the sheet as fast as it 
would run through the tack he had taken on 
the cleat, absorbing the shock still further 

For a moment the mast bent as if it would 
break, while the boat ploughed up on her 
side, far off her course. Then—they had 
made it! 

George brought the tiller back, and at the 
same time heard an exclamation of pain. 
But trouble forward drove it from his mind. 
The jib boom had fouled. Hal noticed it the 
same instant. ‘“‘Take the sheet,” he told 
Tangle, handing him the mainsheet.” He 
ran forward to straighten out the jib, and 
George looked at Tangle. “All right?” he 
asked. 


“Sure,” grinned the youngster. “TI just 
guessed we fooled ’em that time, I just guess.” 

A bedlam of whistles and sirens from the 
pleasure fleet saluted the daring maneuver 
which had regained the lead for the Flying 
Pelican. 

“T’ve got to stay forward,” shouted Hal 
from the jib. “Can Tangle handle the main- 
sheet?” 

“Sure I can,” said Tangle indignantly. 
“See, I don’t even have to hold it round the 
cleat. I’m pretty strong, you betcha.” 

But George was too busy watching sail 
and wind to marvel over Tangle’s strength. 
Would they make it? 

The finish line, hardly a hundred yards 
ahead. Fifty yards! The Chinook was close 
behind them. The two boats clung to each 
other like leeches. Then the Flying Pelican 
was across the line, to the blare of horns and 
the booming of salute guns. 

Hal rushed back and the two boys whacked 
each other in a delirium of joy. Then Tangle 
spoke up. “I just guess, if you don’t mind, 
George, I'd like you to haul in the main- 
sheet.” There was a quaver in his voice that 
focused their attention on him. Two large 
tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
George dropped to his side, and Hal pulled 
in the sheet. “What's the matter?” the elder 
Sterling asked. 

““My ankle,” said Tangle. ‘“‘When you 
jibed, it got caught in the mainsheet. | 
think it’s broken.” 

George inspected the snarl of lines around 
Tangle’s foot. “Why, you little simp,” he 
gasped. ‘Have you been holding the sheet 
without a cleat this way.” 

“I betcha—that ankle—makes a pretty 
good cleat,” said Tangle. “Hal and you— 
were both busy—so I must guess—I had to 
hold it.” 

They came in directly to the club’s dock, 
and George picked up the kid brother. “! 
reckon,” grinned Tangle, “‘we Sterlings 
showed ’em a thing or two about sailing.” 

“TI reckon,” said George, “one Sterling 
showed ’em a thing or two about spunk.” 


Dress of the Seminole 


(Concluded from page 27) 


put on a pageant with a Seminole, I know 
they won’t dress him up like a wild Sioux. 

Fig. 1—Is a crown of an old hat showing 
how the feathers are attached to it at the 
back. 

Fig. 2—Is the crown of the same hat with 
the front hair attached. 

Fig. 3—Is the crown of the same hat show- 
ing front and back hair attached. 

Figs. 4 and 7—Shows the turban complete. 

Fig. 5—Is a drawing of the moccasin which 
I have already described in a copyrighted 
article in this magazine, details of which you 
will now find in chapter 2 of the Buckskin 
Book. 

Fig. 6—Shows a drawing from a rare and 
probably unique specimen of an ancient 
Seminole leggin, from my collection which 
is now on exhibition at the Museum of the 
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American Indian. Description of this was 
published some time ago in Boys’ Lire. 
Fig. 7—Shows a Scout making the 
Seminole turban by wrapping the crown of a 
hat with brilliantly colored bandana handker- 
chiefs.* The feathers were purposely left off 
of this diagram so as to make it more simple. 
Fig. 8—Shows how Oceola’s bullet pouch 
was made. It is the same sort of bullet 
pouch as was carried by the old-time hunters 
who used the flint-lock rifle and cow’s horn 
powder-flask. The one shown here is draw? 
from a specimen I have in my own collection. 
The material is rawhide with the hair on the 
outside. Hide of elk and deer was used in 
the wilderness, but in the settlements they 
also used cow or calf skin. 
Fig. 9—Shows the complete bullet pouch. 
*May be purchased at any five-and-ten-cent store. 
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Fig. 10—Shows some sketches of Indians 
wearing caps and turbans or simply bands 
around their heads. These caps and turbans, 
of course, were originally made of the skins of 
animals, but since the native contact with the 
white race they have substituted commercial 
fabrics. ‘The Seneca cap, for instance, is 
made of brilliantly colored silk with a band 
of silver in place of the ordinary hat band. 


The Dress 

Osceola wore a beautiful bead sash like the 
one from my collection which I pictured 
sometime since in Boys’ Lire, but you are not 
Osceola, you simply want to be a Seminole 
Indian, so any sort of sash will be perfectly 
correct, though it should have fringe hanging 
down in front as in Fig. 4. 


The gorgets on the chest may be of silver 
or’brass, but for your costume you can make 
them of tin. Around the neck of the Semin- 
ole then and the Seminole now is worn a 
kerchief knotted in front much like that of 
the Boy Scouts, but of smaller size. The 
arm bands on the wrists of Fig. 4, may be 
made of tin if you are not able to procure 
them from the five-and-ten-cent store. Of 
course, it is not necessary for you to have 
the flint-lock rifle. It is put in the dia- 
gram so that you may know just how these 
rifles were made. 

Osceola wore no eagle feathers, but three 
ostrich plumes obtained from white traders 
and I note that the Seminoles now use any 
old feathers they can get hold of, so suit your 
convenience in the selection of plumes. 


Passing of the Bear Moon 


(Continued from page 7) 


Ramon’s vaqueros have finished with you 
this time.” 

“What's the idea, Goldy?” asked an un- 
kempt, blue-shirted rider, with eager curi- 
osity. 

“Catching this varmint gave me an idea 
as to how we could decoy Don Ramon’s 
vaqueros away from the main ranch house. 
Supposing we set fire to the thatch of this 
Injun rancheria up ahead, and then send one 
of our Mexicans on to the hacienda with word 
that this Black Mask that got away from 
them is attacking the rancheria. Them 
vaqueros will come a fogging, while we slip 
around and lug off the gold Don Ramon has 
stored at the hacienda. There won't be 
nothing but womenfolks at the hacienda to 
stop us.” 

What about this feller? Do we plug 
him now?” 

“Naw, he’s part of my scheme. These hyar 
Bear Flag rebels hanker too much fer law 
and order. I wuz mixing with them over in 
Sonoma the other day and heard them talk 
of sending out patrols to stop any looting of 
the haciendas just as soon as they had finished 
spanking General Castro’s army. It’s time 
the Black Mask disappeared fer good. Sup- 
posing we mess up this vaquero and his Injun 
family to make Don Ramon’s men see red, 
then leave this feller with a black mask on 
fer them to find!” 

“Thet’s a slick scheme, boss! While they’re 
carving him up, we'll have raided the haci- 
enda and be making our get-away. When 
do we start?” 

“Pronto! Set this critter on his horse and 
tie a black mask over his nose. We'll start 
sneaking up on the rancheria at once.” 

In a few moments the White Wolf found 
himself, with a black silk mask on his 
face, riding between two ruffianly . guards 
toward the peaceful rancheria. Whatever was 
to be done, must be done immediately. De- 
terminedly he gritted his teeth beneath the 
mask and began to strain at his bonds. He 
increased the pressure until the rawhide 
thongs cut into his flesh and the blood 
started flowing. Grimly he increased the 
strain. His bonds became slippery with 
blood, and gave slightly as the dry rawhide 
was moistened by the blood. Still, he could 
not make his hands quite small enough to 
slip through the hurriedly made loops. 

Already Goldy of the Black Mask was 
pausing at the edge of the clearing. In a 
moment the gang would be lined up, ready to 
attack the innocent native family. Straining 
every muscle of his powerful arms and shoul- 
ders, Will tugged at the clinging rawhide. 
The skin started to peel off the back of his 
hands. Deliberately he exerted more pres- 
sure, although his hands felt as if they were 
being seared with white-hot irons. The loops 
began to slide over the peeling knuckles of 
his right hand. 

The White Wolf glanced furtively at his 
guards. Careless of their apparently helpless 
prisoner, they were intent on the scene just 
ahead, where the rest of the bandits were 
stopping in the edge of the timber, to peer 
out at the rancheria. Two or three quick 
blows now, and the sudden wheeling of his 
well-trained horse, might enable Will to 
( lodge back into the forest, with an open road 
to Sonoma and Fremont. Meanwhile inno- 
cent victims at the rancheria, and perhaps 
at the hacienda, would pay the price! 

Slyly kicking Pronghorn in the flank, Will 
urged the horse forward until he was beside 
the outlaw leader. Now not only was the 
Indian wife still in sight, grinding her corn, 
but her Mexican husband had appeared, and 
was braiding a reata while a slim brown 
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daughter was bringing an olla of water on her 
head from distant spring. 

Goldy was already looking to the priming 
of his rifle, preparatory to shooting down his 
unsuspecting victim in front of the adobe, 
when Will rode up. Suddenly suspicious, the 
outlaw leader turned his head to order the 
guards to watch their prisoner more closely. 
Even as he turned, a bloody fist smashed into 
his black mask just where the faint outline 
of a ruthless chin showed through the silk. 

The White Wolf felt his knuckles give 
under the sickening crunch of the blow, but 
he scarcely heeded the falling bandit other 
than to snatch up his rifle as it started to fall. 
Without pausing to straighten up, Will 
swiftly glanced over his shoulder at his guard, 
gauged the distance instantly, and swung a 
moccasined heel into the man’s bearded face. 
As he drove both heels into Pronghorn’s 
flanks, he swung the butt of the rifle into the 
other guard’s neck. 

“Take cover! Bandits!” he yelled in 
Spanish as he charged into the open, forgetful 
of the black mask still on his own face. 

With a scream, the girl dropped the water 
jar and ran for the single doorway of the 
adobe. Her mother was already inside. As 
the vaquero paused at the door to see the 
girl safely inside, the mother placed a 
musket in his hands. Will snatched at his 
mask and started to cry out a warning, but 
the musket boomed in his face and he felt 
himself falling. 


ILL awakened gradually. First he be- 

came aware of the low musical drone 
of voices speaking Spanish. Then his eyes 
opened and he saw a heavily-barred window 
in a thick adobe wall. He had been captured 
and taken to the hacienda! Instinctively he 
tried to move, to escape, only to become 
aware of a strange weakness and a sharp pain 
in his left shoulder. 

At the movement, there was a slight sound 
by his head, and Don Ramon stepped into his 
line of vision. Around his head, the young 
caballero wore a black silk scarf—the black 
mask itself! An amused quirk at the corners 
of Don Ramon’s sensitive mouth caused 
Will's spirits to sink still lower. Now Don 
Ramon was fully convinced that he was the 
bandit leader! 

“‘He is awake, Don Pedro,” called Don 
Ramon, turning his head toward the window. 
“Bring in El Capitan.” 

The captain! An officer of General Cas- 
tro’s army, thought Will. Nothing on earth 
could save him now from a firing squad! 

A short, broad-shouldered man stepped 
into view. He was wearing a blue shirt. 
Will blinked incredulous eyes. 

“Why, you—you are Captain Fremont!” 
exclaimed Will. 

“At your service,” rumbled the famous 
pathfinder. “Congratulations on your won- 
derful ride from Fort Hall, Blake. As it hap- 
pened, Lieutenant Gillespie arrived ahead of 
you, by another route.” 

“But, these Californians, I thought——” 

“You thought we were at war with the 
Bear Flag men,” Don Ramon completed the 
sentence for him. “‘ We were, until you risked 
your life twice to save Californians. We're 
all Americans now.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Will. ‘The 
black mask Xs 

“Goldy of the Black Mask will lead his 
renegades no more,” interrupted Don Pedro, 
stepping into view. “Thanks to you, the 
vaquero held out until we arrived. Then, as 
we battled the bandits, Captain Fremont 
took them in the rear, having already set out 
on their trail to rid the countryside of the 
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can make good money, too! 

LEARN TAXIDERMY. Mount birds, 
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We show you how. Boy Scouts, earn your, 
Taxidermy merit badge. 


Write today, 
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looters. Can you forgive the slash on your 
cheek, brother Americano?” 

“Tt is nothing,” smiled Will readily. “But, 
the Bear Fl 

“The month of the Bear Flag is history,” 
said Fremont. “Knowing that war must 


porch. The stands on either side of the 
court were packed long before the game. 

Jim won the serve. He double faulted 
and the game went to deuce. Too careful, 
perhaps. He threw caution to the winds and 
put over two swift aces to win the first game. 
That was more like it. He wondered if Big 
Bill had seen those aces. Placement? Not 
when he had speed. 

Then Jennings got control of Jim’s cannon- 
ball. Instead of hitting it, he held his racket 
rigid, and the fast ball described a high arc, 
falling just within the baseline. Jim, taking 
the net on every service, could not reach these 
lobs. He lost his serve. The deuce! Why 
couldn’t Jennings hit the ball like a man? 
This was a ladies’ game. He was getting 


angry. 

Slam! After miserably netting the first 
three serves, Jim drove a high bounce with 
all his might. 

“Out of court!” announced the umpire. 
“Game for Mr. Jennings. He wins the first 
set, six games to four.” 

The red-headed youth tried to steady him- 
self. His service was working just as it had 
against Wright; his drives had the same sting. 
But somehow the calm, methodical man 
across the net not only returned every shot, 
but placed them where they would trouble 
Jim most. 

Jim began to hate that shiny bald head and 
its machine-like play. To his worried mind 
it became a symbol of something unyielding, 
against which it was futile to struggle. The 
man was his Nemesis. First, he had robbed 
him of a coveted position, and now would 
prevent him from winning the cup. 

“Mr. Jennings wins the second set,” an- 
nounced the umpire, “six games to two.” 

The third set was a nightmare to the 
bruised, tired, and thoroughly chastened 
youth with red hair. He tried, of course, 
but his fire and spirit were gone, and a pain- 
fully skinned knee kept reminding him of his 
clumsy fall. The umpire’s voice, like the 
stroke of doom, tolled off the games until the 
final dismal point of a love set. 

A warm shower soothed the bruises of heart 
and knee alike, and he felt somewhat better 
as he drove home with his parents and Big 
Bill McNaughton. 

“A little too experienced for you,” the 
champion had consoled. “But you gave him 
the best you had.” 

Those last words bothered Jim for several 
days after McNaughton had taken the 
train. “You gave him the best you had.” 
Wonder if he meant he could give more if he 
made use of those suggestions? 


Jji™ played no more that fall. But again 

and again would return to his mind the 
scene, an earnest bronze face under a thatch 
of gray hair talking intently to him. He 
wighed he could recall more. “Tennis games 
are not won with feet and wrists and 
rackets; they're won with your head. 
That is, the big games.’ 

And how could he enjoy these? By 
developing what nature had given him, 
McNaughton had said something like 
that. How? By studying his opponent’s 
game; by practicing alone. How silly it 
had sounded then! He wished he had 
listened, asked questions. 

Practice by myself? In winter? He 
laughed. Then suddenly a thought struck 
him. He hurried downstairs to where his 
father was reading. 

“Say Dad, have you rented that new 
garage on Cedar Street for the winter?” 
“No. Why? You going into the garage 
business?” 

“Can I use it this winter if I pay for 
the light and heat?” 

“What for? Isn’t our garage big 
enough for your Comet?” 

“Not that. I want to play tennis there 
by myself.” 

“Wha t!” Mr. Bradley dropped his 
book and sat upright. 

Jim explained how he hoped to carry 
out some of McNaughton’s suggestions. 
He talked for several minutes, as he 
might to a prospective Comet purchaser, 
excitedly, convincingly. Mr. oe gave 





in; there was nothing else to 


Dishpan Tactics 


come, I proposed to the Bear Flag men that 
California become American territory. Your 
gallant actions have persuaded the Vallejos 
to join us in asking for annexation to the 
United States.” 

“California will be better off than under 


Jim’s family saw little of him that winter. 
After dinner, when not on duty on the sales 
floor, or visiting a prospect, he spent his 
evenings at the garage. There, bundled 
in a heavy sweater until the welcome radiance 
of the big stove could be felt, he practiced his 
shots. He began with his service. 

He bought a tin dishpan, and placing it in 
either corner of the service court, tried hitting 
it. In a week the resounding blam! of the 
fast ball on the pan occurred almost every 
shot. Somehow its shiny top reminded him of 
Jennings’ bald head on a bright day. So, 
with paint and brush, he drew a crude face 
on the side of the pan and labeled it “Slim.” 

His drives came next. Standing on his 


own baseline, he drove at the target whose | 


funny face seemed always to dare him, mock 
him, and somehow attract him to its battered 
surface. Both cross-court and sideline drives 
were practiced in this way; sometimes grimly, 
but more often greeting its tinny outcries 
with a gleeful, “Take that, Slim! And that— 
bla-am! How did you like that one?” 

One night he made a sort of hammock of his 
net, extending from wall to wall. This was 
for his chops. If the ball landed in the net 
it was a good chop, for he knew it would have 
barely cleared the net in a real game. 

Under the roof-shaped skylight, and 
directly over his net was a large “I” beam. 
It was about twelve feet above the floor, so 
when his ball cleared it, and landed within 
the opposite baseline, he knew it was a per- 
fect lob, out of reach of the tallest man at 
the net. 

His overhead game presented a more 
difficult problem, but Jim solved it by sus- 
pending a ball on a stout cord from the cen- 
ter of his beam. It was easy to hit when still, 
but like a punching bag on a swivel, struck 
the ceiling and came back after every stroke 
to swish through the air above his head. The 
harder he hit it, the swifter it would return. 
Forehand, slam! swing, slam! backhand slam! 
swing, slam! until the pendulum would break 
from sheer punishment. 

So it went all winter. On the final night 
Jim invited his father to watch him practice. 
He started with his service, and went through 
his whole repertoire of shots. Mr. Bradley 
was amazed at the accuracy and force of 
Jim’s placements, and when it was all over he 
picked up the battered pan to laugh heartily 
at the face of Slim painted on it. The next 
day, unknown to Jim, he wrote his friend 
McNaughton, describing what he had seen. 

Strangely enough, Jim’s sales of Comet cars 
increased that winter. Usually he had 
waited until spring to develop new prospects 
and approach old ones, but this year the win- 
ter months became his best season. He 
made it a rule to get in touch with five Comet 
owners and five new prospects every day. 
By spring he Jed the whole sales force, and 

ad averaged nearly a sale a week. 
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either the indifference of Mexico or the insta- 
bility of revolution,” added Don Ramon. 
“Now, Don Pedro, take the other end of this 
couch and we will carry our new friend and 
brother American outside so he can see the 
Stars and Stripes raised over the hacienda.” 


(Continued from page 15) 


[N APRIL the club opened for the new 

season, and many noticed a difference in 
Jim’s game. He seemed more steady, and 
less inclined to his smashing, violent style. 
His shots had lost none of their sting, but 
somehow he seemed to win with less exertion. 

On Labor Day he sat on the porch all after- 
noon, watching Jennings play. That night 
the lamp in Jim’s room burned later than 
usual, and reflected grotesquely on the 
dimpled surface of a dishpan hanging be- 
tween crossed rackets on his wall. 

But the charts he made and the figures 
he wrote did not all concern tennis. For ly- 
ing open before him was a leather-bound book 
of specifications and photographs of a new 
Comet model. 

As he thumbed through his prospect file, 
considering the next day’s calls, he reviewed 
his record. The new branch at Garden City 
would be opened on October Ist. With one 
month to go, he had sold forty-five of his 
fifty cars. 

The last week in September the county 
tournament began. Slim Jennings, seeded 
No. 1, breezed through his early matches 
without the loss of a set. 

Jim, seeded No. 2 in the opposite bracket, 
did likewise, and on Thursday four men 
remained in the semi-finals to be played on 
the morrow: Jennings vs. Wright and Jim vs. 
Donovan. 

Thursday night Big Bill McNaughton 
arrived in town on a “business trip,” and 
learning from Mr. Bradley of Jim’s coming 
matches was induced to stay over the week- 
end. At least that was what Jim was told. 

Friday noon Mr. Pendleton called Jim into 
his office. 

“You've done mighty well this year, Jim,” 
he said as he thumbed the sales reports. 
“To-morrow i is the last day of the month, 
and you've sold forty-nine Comets to date. 
I'm appointing the new Garden City manager 
Monday. Are you going to make the grade?” 

Jim shook his head skeptically. “I’ve 
got to work fast if Ido. Sold my last prospect 
last week.” 

““Well—good luck,” smiled Pendleton. 
“By the way, I’m going to see the tennis 
finals to-morrow. Hope I'll see you and 
Jennings play.” 

That afternoon Big-Bill was introduced to 
the crowd and Jim sat with him as they 
watched Jennings beat Wright, easily, 
craftily, in the semi-finals. 

Then Jim took the court. As he and 
Donovan warmed up, Jim reviewed his plan 
of attack. He had noticed how Donovan 
played his best in the early sets, and slowed 
up if the pace became too hot. Jim resolved 
to give him plenty of exercise. 

Instead of slamming the ball, he began 
with a chopping game. Donovan, waiting 
behind the baseline for the high bounding 
drives for which his fiery-haired opponent 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


was famous, was fooled time and again by 
those chops which floated with uncanny, 
disheartening accuracy just over the net. 
Point by point Jim outguessed and out- 
steadied the older man to win the match. 

“You'll have a harder time to-morrow,” 

prophesied Big Bill as they drove home 
together. “Jennings is just as steady, is 
trickier, and has more endurance. Have 
you got your game planned?” 
* “Tl play him much as I did Donovan,” 
said Jim. “I’m going to keep him on the 
run between my chops and lobs. He won’t 
be expecting them.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” mused Mc- 
Naughton. “He took a quick shower after 
his match, and came out to watch you. I 
think he got an eyeful, and will change 
his game accordingly. So watch out, and 
don’t let him surprise you.” 

“By the way,” suggested Jim as they 
drove along, “‘you ought to be driving one 
of these new Comets. I think you'd save 
money on your business trips if you used a 
car instead of the train.” 

“I’ve been considering it,” said McNeugh- 
ton, “but I rather favor the Fleetwing 
Eight.” 

“A fine car,” admitted Jim, “but it’s not 
one-two-three with this.” He proceeded to 
explain the differences in the two makes, 
and without disparaging the Fleetwing, 
showed the advantages of Comet design and 
construction. 

Big Bill was amazed at the store of informa- 
tion and comparative figures in Jim’s mind. 
He certainly knew cars. Before they ar- 
rived home, McNaughton, his enthusiasm 
kindled, had taken the wheel and put the 
Comet through its paces. 

“It’s a great car,” admitted McNaughton 
that evening as Jim pressed him for a deci- 
sion. “Tell you what I'll do. Ill buy a 
Comet coupe from you if you lick Jennings 
to-morrow.” 

Jim shook the big man’s hand warmly. 
McNaughton couldn’t appreciate how much 
that meant to him. 

Saturday dawned with a bright sun, a few 
lazy clouds like puff-balls in the sky, and no 
breeze. An ideal day for tennis. 

The stands were full. Cameras were click- 
ing. Jim tried to appear at ease, but was 
nervous, for more was at stake than in any 
match he had ever played. 

Jennings’ serve. As the bald-headed 
veteran toed the service line, Jim felt 
ashamed that his heart should be pounding 
so. He was prepared this time—his plan of 
battle mapped out. He would chop an easy 
one over the net. Jennings would be expect- 
ing a hard drive; he would tire the man out 
running after his soft shots. No more slam- 
bang, brainless tennis. . . . 

A fast ball came over, and Jim, true to his 
plan, executed a perfect chop. But the wily 
Jennings had foreseen this, and running for- 
ward even as he served, reached the net to 
volley the ball sharply away from Jim. 

The next shot was the same. With an 
intuition that was almost uncanny, Jennings 
had read his mind. There was no beating 
this man. He knew Jim’s shots before they 
were made. Panic seized Jim’s already fast- 
heating heart, and gave him the one thing he 
should have avoided at all costs—stage- 
fright. Not just an ordinary stage-fright 
caused by numbers of people, but an absolute, 
numbing panic that weakened his legs and 
made of his once brilliant racket a useless 
thing. 

All year he had planned how to beat this 
man, and now, with not only the champion- 
ship but his business career at stake, his plans 
had gone awry. Jennings was still his 
master. Automatically Jim returned the 
next serve. Jennings slammed it down the 
sidelines. Jim’s numbed muscles and brain 
caused him to foozle the next shot. 

Jennings’ game. Love one. 
Jim scowled as he toed the line. 

“Double fault! Love fifteen!” Jim hadn’t 
double-faulted once in his match with Dono- 
van. What was the matter with him now? 
He wondered what the crowd was thinking, 
what McNaughton and Pendleton and his 
parents were thinking. He served again. 

“Fault!” . The net seemed five feet high. 

“Double fault!” The man didn’t have to 
yellit so. Jim’s racket hand was shaking. 

“Game for Mr. Jennings!” The umpire 
seemed actually enjoying his defeat. 

Jim returned the bald-headed man’s first 
service weakly, and was astonished to see it 
clear the net. Maybe the man wasn’t in- 
vincible. He rushed to the net. Up over his 
head floated a lob, as though the ball, of its 
own volition, had avoided him. He rushed 
back, fixed his eye on the ball, swung, and 
missed it. The white sphere, with a crazy 


His serve. 
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bounce, was far from his racket. Jim 
skidded and caught his balance awkwardly 
as he nearly fell. In his excited state he 
hadn’t noticed that Jennings had sharply cut 
that lob. 

He pulled himself together and got in 
position for Jennings’ next serve. His hands 
were perspiring. How could he be expected 
to hold a racket firmly on such a hot day? 
He never felt so warm or uncomfortable 
before. He looked up. The sun wasn’t 
even shining—it was behind a big cloud. 
Perhaps that was it—the light was bad. 

“Game for Mr. Jennings!” He had hit an 
easy one to the bald-headed man who, 
close to the net. slammed the ball out of 
reach. What a dumb thing to do! They 
changed courts, and Jim was serving again. 
His face must be very red—as red as his 
hair. 

“Foot fault!” sang out the base-line 
judge, so close to Jim that his overwrought 
nerves made him jump. A lady tittered in 
the stands. The perspiration rolled from his 
forehead. 

“Foot fault!” Ye gods! Another? He 
stood a foot back of the service line on his 
next attempt. 

At love forty, he felt his life depended on 
that next serve. He hit an easy, half-pushed 
ball, as any beginner would do. Jennings 
stepped into it and drove it hard down the 
sideline. Jim stood watching it helplessly. 
Someone laughed. How silly he must have 
looked! He couldn’t play worse if his hands 
and feet were tied. 

“Game for Mr. Jennings! The games are 
now four love!” The umpire didn’t need to 
shout it. 

What was the use of trying? Everything 
he tried would fail. His racket felt unwieldly, 
awkward, the balls too heavy. His feet 
seemed frozen to the court. Jennings’ court 
had shrunk to half its normal size, and the net 
was higher than ever. 

He’d never play tennis again. He'd quit 
the game. Jennings wouldn’t get a chance 
to humiliate him again. Four games already 
—love games. There would be three sets of 
this disgrace. His parents, McNaughton, 
Pendleton watching. They would feel 
sorry for him... . 

Just then the sun came out. Jim first 
noted it glinting on Slim’s bald head. Im- 
mediately he thought of an empty, white- 
walled garage, and that glint—why that was 
his dishpan with the lights overhead shining 
onit! Jennings was serving. He was stand- 
ing too near his right corner. A dishpan! 
That had been easy to hit! He would pre- 
tend it was in the corner away from Jennings. 

Slam! A perfect drive down the sidelines, 
far out of Jennings’ reach. Ah! That was 
more like it. Jim relaxed, and his panic left 
him. Things seemed clearing now. The net 
had shrunk to normal height. 

Another soft serve. Slam! a perfect place- 
ment to Jennings’ far corner. The crowd 
cheered. They were with him now. 

If he could just pretend he was in that 
garage, and forget the umpire, and people 
who laughed; forget his clumsy feet and 
racket. A high lob came over. He stepped 
back, timed his swing perfectly, and pre- 
tended the ball was on a string, hanging from 
a steel beam. Swish! It was a perfect smash, 
bounding high out of Jennings’ reach. He 
won his first game. One game to four, and 
his serve. 

Again he pictured the cozy stove, the white 
walls, and a battered dishpan with a mocking 
face and a glint on its bald head. Jim's 
racket whistled over his head, and he almost 
believed he heard that bla-am! as he scored a 
perfect ace. Then two more “dishpan”’ aces, 
to make it forty love. 

Jennings, worried, and looking more than 
ever like the caricature on the dishpan, 
stepped closer to the service line. He re- 
turned the serve, and stepped back to guard 
his corners. Jim pretended that the net, 
hammock-like, was stretched across the 
court. He executed a perfect chop that 
caught Jennings flat-footed. Four games to 
two now. 

Jim wasn’t on a tennis court; he was in a 
garage. With an accuracy that brought 
“‘ah’s” and handclapping from the stands, 
he drove cross court and down the sidelines 
at will, aiming always at an imaginary target 
with a mocking face on it. If he lost the 
vision, all he had to do was look at Slim’s 
bald head shining in the sunlight. He won 
six straight to take the first set 6-4 before 
Jennings recovered from his surprise. 

In the second set, Jennings took the net at 
every opportunity. When he did this Jim 
pictured a skylight and a steel beam over 
Slim’s head, and sent the ball provokingly 
out of reach above his swinging racket. 
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Boys, here is real adventure and romance—exploring the 
unseen worlds that are swarming everywhere around you. 
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transparent bodies you see the 
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And, calmly off to one side, a bit of jelly (the amoeba) 
draws in its waist, splits, 
perfect—and you've seen one of nature’s amazing ways 
of reproducing life. The miracles of the New Gem 
Microscope are endless, exciting, instructive. Officially 
approved. Dad ought to buy you a Gem—only $18.00, 
and built to last a lifetime. 


See one free at optical stores or write for free folder full 
hes of startling pictures, 


becomes two individuals, both 


offer of free lessons and names of 


dealers who will show you the genuine Gem. 





BAUSCH € LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
748 ST. PAUL ST., Rochester. NY. 











Boys/— BIG 


is your chance to get a bi 
wanted. All you have to 


the contest today. 









BOOK FREE! 





Tells how to whittle, 
what to whittle, and 
kinds of wood to use. 
Get it at your dealer’s 
or write to us. 














“Whittle for Fun 


Eastman Kodak 


. 
Hl 








Elgin Watch Ever-Ready Flashlight 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 










Second National Whittling Contest 


PRIZES 


Given Free for Whittling! 


Camping Outfit, Johnson Outboard Motor, Ranger Bicycle, 
Winchester Repeater and Daisy Air Rifles, Elgin Wristwatches, 
Fishing Outfits, Kodaks, Knives—200 fine 

prize—something you’ve always 
o is whittle some model out of a 
piece of wood. Come on—get that knife—and get busy. Enter 


rizes in all! Here 


CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT 
= OCTOBER 30, 1932 

I) Get Contest Rules, List of Prizes and Entry Blanks 
from any of the following: 


Hardware Stores who handle Cattaraugus Cutlery 
Local Scout Headquarters 
Official Scout Outfitter 


Your Scoutmaster 





New WHITT-L- 
KRAFT Kuife! 


hep 


Not just another knife— 
it’s a whittling tool. “Just 
right” for whittling. 4 
blades, each for a partic- 
ular type of whittling. 
At your dealer’s or direct 
from us—$1.50. 


and Profit” 











CUTLERY COMPANY 
Little Valley, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Get a can of 3-in-One, use it on your 
roller skates and you'll be right out in 
front—not trailing the other fellows! 


Use it often on your bicycle, air 
gun and tools too. It does three jobs 
at one time to keep them 
looking new and working 
easier. As it oils it cleans 

and prevents rust! 


Handy cans and bottles. 
For free Dictionary of Uses 
write 3-in-One Oil Co., 170 
Varick St., New York City. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


RAISE FUR RASRuS 


ovy wat ounaae- mona Pmices book. extalog 
“aie Fa onthly, Mark 

we pay. All " tor 10c. 
one nearest you. 


bow ine, also M 
OUTDOOR f ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
peat it oO new CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MO. 


FIRE! You ‘know how to start a fire several ways, 
but do you know how to start one with water? 

Amaze your friends by starting a fire with water and a 

small piece of metal. Demonstration kit and full in- 

structions sent postpaid for 25 cents. No stamps. 

A. J. WIEDEMANN, MADISON, N. J. 




















Have: You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


XTRA MONEY fer YOU 


SEL CHRISTMAS CARD 
Get early start. $60 easy. No experience 
3) needed. Sell 21 beautiful Ron-dack Greet- 





ings for $1, cost SOc. Bvei 
Stupendous’ value—loweat price. erie for 
Samples NOW. 


Adirondack G. C. C Dept. 81, Trudeau, N. Y. 





KILLED BRUTUS 


Brutus was a good dos. o friendly, tail- 


wagging, smiling kind of dog. Wanting to 
be petted, he jumped upon the lady, who was 
frightened. The person she told this to said 
Brutus had jumped and snapped. The next 
person said Brutus was frothing at the 
mouth. Some boys saw Brutus and threw 
stones. Brutus ran. “Mad dog! Mad dog!”’ 
ae boys cried. Brutus was cornered and 
shot. 


From gossip to scandal is a short step, and 
heaven help the person or thing against 
whom the public mind is poisoned. 


Successful merchants and manufacturers 
are those who realize the mischief that can 
be created by “They say.” These business 
men, determined to say the truth, them- 
selves, about their own merchandise and 
service, opener advertising to protect them- 
selves and ublic from half truths, from 
falsehoods and from the common variety of 
ignorance that works havoc among the very 
best of intentions. 


These merchants and manufacturers are 
under no delusions. They know they cannot 
tell untruths about their products and get 
away with it. 


You can trust the advertisements in this 
zine and the responsibility of the ad- 
vertisers who use our space. 


The crafty Jennings tried everything he 
had; but Jim had him on the run, and his 
unerring placements won point after point. 
He was playing freely, joyously now, cover- 
ing the court with quick, sure strides, and 
outguessing the master strategist who was his 
opponent. Jennings, through a supreme 
effort, won three games that set, but it was 
all he had, and Jim won, 6-3. 


The third set was an utter rout. The 
red-haired youth was master now. Jen- 
nings, tiring fast from chasing sideline drives 
he couldn’t quite reach, or rushing to the 
net for soft shots, fought doggedly, but 
dropped game after game, until Jim ran 
out the set 6—1 with a beautiful cross-court 
placement. 

Jim leaped across the net and shook hands 


BOYS’ LIFE 
with his erstwhile foe as the crowd acclaimed 
the new champion. 

“You had too much for me, Jim,” grinned 
Jennings gamely. “This old bald head of 
mine—' 

“‘—-won the game for me,” finished Jim. 
“By the way, how’s business at Lakewood? 
I'm going to manage the new branch at 
Garden City, you know.” 


The Adventure of the Blue Gum 


Still mounted, Burnham worked his way 
cautiously up the slope. Within a few 
vards of the crest, however, a whole line of 
Boers sprang up, with their guns levelled. 
There was a sharp command, “Hands up, 
you!” 

As a group, shooting on their own veldt, 
these Boers were the most deadly shots liv- 
ing. On the other hand, it was not the way 
of our American scouts to throw up their 
hands if they could get a ten-second break. 
Burnham gained that precious moment by 
shouting “Frints!” (friends). In the flash 
in which their fingers relaxed on their triggers, 
Burnham had slipped, Indian-wise, on the 
side of his pony, with only a part of a hand 
and a foot for a target, had turned and was 
thundering away at an angle that gave the 
troops an open field in which to return the 
fire of the Boers. Even in those burning 
seconds Burnham had picked out a route in 
which his horse, blending into the back- 
ground, became only a flickering shadow—an 
impossible mark for a running shot. 

He got away without a scratch. Then, 
some four hundred yards away from the 
Boers, he relaxed his vigilance, slowed his 
pony from its tearing gallop, and sat up in 
the saddle. At that precise moment a Boer 
marksman, who must have kept the scout 
in his eye all through the run, put a bullet 
through his horse. The pony fell dead in 
his tracks. Had he stumbled. if only mo- 
mentarily, instinctively Burnham would 
have thrown himself clear of the falling 
horse. As it was, the crushing weight of 
the pony came down on him. When Burn- 
ham came to, the first thing he noticed 
with the frontiersman’s instinct, was that 
the half moon was just setting. It told him 
immediately that he had been unconscious 
for two hours. 

Extricating himself from the dead horse, 
Burnham managed to get on his feet. Al- 
though painfully hurt, it never occurred to 
him to abandon his mission. Making sure 
that he had his guncotton, holding his sides 
he stumbled towards the point of railroad 
which was his objective. Dawn was breaking 
as he reached the area at which he aimed. 
It was a flat level veldt, very much like the 
American prairie. The only cover was a 
little stone enclosure, used by the natives as 
a goat pen. It was at the junction of two 
wagon roads leading to two farmhouses, 
which were being used as headquarters by 
Boer commandos. The goat pen and the 
two farmhouses formed a sort of triangle, 
with a marsh in the middle through which 
the railroad ran. It was daylight and not 
yet time for Burnham’s guncotton to do its 
work. He crawled into the pen and lay 
down. 


LL day long armed men rode back and 
forth on the wagon roads within a few 
feet of the goat kraal. Burnham’s suffering, 
from his wounds, became intense. It was 
subsequently found that the muscles of his 
stomach had been torn apart and that he 
had burst a blood vessel. He was vomiting 
blood. He thought the end had come and 
wrote a farewell note to his wife, but still 
refused to consider the idea of abandoning 
his mission or surrendering. At dusk he was 
up and watching the Boers posting their 
sentries. They left the swamp free, so as 
soon as it was dark Burnham waded through 
it and on to the railroad, the water adding 
to his stiffness and reducing his progress to 
a stumbling walk. Moving along the railroad 
he found a place where his guncotton would 
do the most damage, set his charge and fired 
it. The Boers came out and repaired the 
line, but made no attempt to find the man 
who had caused the damage, probably sur- 
mising that the charge was set by a group of 
horsemen. 
By this time it was nearly dawn. More 
than twenty-four hours had passed since 
Burnham had been hurt and every muscle 





was crying out in agony. The Boer pickets 


(Concluded from page 19) 


were now posted along the roadbed; but 
Burnham was determined to use his second 
charge. Picking a grove of blue gums, with 
a little stream running by it as a hiding place 
to which he could retreat, he found an un- 
protected point in the railroad, set his 
charge, and fired it. 

It was an angry group of Boers that ran 
out at the second explosion, for they were 
now sure that the person who fired it was 
still in the vicinity. They spread out along 
the railroad and began to examine every inch 
of ground. They were mounted, country- 
bred Boers, and this sort of “beating” was 
second nature to them. Failing to find their 
man, they set fire to the grass. That left 
only the grove of blue gums, with its tiny 
fringe of green grass, and the Boers began to 
head for it. 

What chance had a man of escaping 
a hundred pairs of trained eyes in that 
narrow patch of grass and trees? It was 
broad daylight by now, and the time in 
which Burnham must act could be counted 
only in seconds. Near collapse as he was, 
Burnham reached into his bag of scout 
lore, and brought one out such as the veldt 
had never seen. 

As a boy, two old trapper-scouts had 
taught Burnham their lore, and as a young- 
ster he had a fiery apprenticeship in war 
against the Apaches, chasing and being 
chased by the wiliest foe our frontiers have 
ever known. The Apache had through un- 
known centuries in which he lived as a raider 
cultivated the art of camouflaging himself. 
In the flat level desert he sometimes bur- 
rowed in the sand and covered himself so 
adroitly that on our frontier trails an armed 
escort would go past him and leave the train 
which followed to the mercy of such an am- 
bush. An Apache could lie in two feet of 
grass, and disguise his appearance so cleverly 
that our soldiers, even when it was a per- 


formance just to show them “how it was 
done,” could not discover him three feet 
away. These warriors have been known to 
cover themselves with a blanket and assume 
a position among boulders so natural that 
frontiersmen have walked within a few feet 
without discovering them. But best of all 
there flashed on Burnham’s mind—and with 
him to think was to act—the Apache trick 
of disappearing among the Yucca plants of 
the country, and becoming a part of the 
curious overhanging leaves and tall flower of 
our century plant. 

In the little patch of green grass by the 
stream was a scrawny little gum, three or 
four feet high, with a few spindly branches. 
Crawling into the grass ahead of the Boers, 
Burnham wreathed his hat brim and shoulder 
straps with grass, and curled himself around 
the trunk of the little tree. 

The Boers rode in line through the grove 
and back through it again, the commander 
shouting to them to examine every tree. 
Then they set fire to the grove. The officer 
sat his horse within twenty feet of Burnham. 
The men dismounted and walked along the 
bank of the stream within ten or fifteen feet 
of him. A hundred pairs of Boer eyes looked 
into that small patch of grass with its single 
scrawny tree, and saw not the faintest break 
in the natural outlines! 

The railroad had been cut at the crucial 
moment, for before these Boers had quite 
given up their search, retreating Boer col- 
umns were coming into view, and the beaters 
hurried away to join them. 

At nightfall, only a shred of his strength 
left, Burnham started to crawl back to the 
British lines. He had eaten no food of any 
kind for two days. Foot by foot, far into 
the night, he drove his ebbing strength and 
stiffened muscles from bush to bush until he 
heard the welcome voice of a British picket 
and was able to call out for help. 


Glory Out of Exile 


RévI0 amateurs were exiled in 1915— 
exiled into the short-wave region, then 
regarded as useless. Many a boy was dis- 
appointed as he was driven off the waves he 
had used to talk with other amateurs through- 
out the country. The channels below 200 
meters seemed to have a limited range. But 
it was not long before they discovered they 
had been lured into a land of opportunity. 
These short waves performed a new magic— 
with little power and simple equipment boys 
experimenting at home found that they 
could communicate with amateurs in foreign 
lands, across the seas and continents 

The ranks of the amateurs began to grow. 
In 1922, there were 15,504 licensed amateurs 
in Uncle Sam’s domain. To-day the number 
has increased to 32,000. 

Maj. Lawrence Mott on Catalina Island, 
one of the most active amateurs, when he 
read the notice relegating the amateurs to 
the 200-meter band wrote to the Department 
of Commerce: “then I for one drop out of 
radio effort for the reason that it will be 
impossible for me to maintain any sort of 
experiments over great distances on 200- 
meters.” 


W. D. Terrell, director of radio of the De- 


partment of Commerce replied to Mr. Mott 
and gave him the following clue: “It has 
been reported that splendid results are now 
attainable in the very short-wave lengths. 
You may find that on 150 meters you will be 
able to accomplish results that will be sur- 
prising. One experimenter adjusted his 
station to the 120-meter wave and was heard 
in every State in the Union, using very little 
power.” 

And so the amateurs discovered a new and 
fertile field, which has attracted thousands 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


of boys to pursue radio as a hobby. There is 
no age limit. Any American boy who can pass 
Uncle Sam’s examination for a license can 
operate an amateur station. 

Alan T. Margo, Porterville, Calif., who is 
almost ten years old, has passed the Govern- 
ment examination, and the Federal Radio 
Commission granted him a license. He 
claims to be the youngest licensed amateur. 
The call of his station is W6FZA. Alan is 
lucky in that his father built an amateur 
station in 1910, and has been helpful in 
coaching him to send and receive the Conti- 
nental code. The Government test calls for 
only ten words a minute but Alan can copy 
fifteen, according to the American Radio 
Relay League. 

The far-flung activities of the amateurs is 
indicated in the record of Fremont F. Purdy, 
operator of station W4AFM, Kingsport, 
Tenn. He is called “‘the QSO King” because 
he claims to have established 17,293 two-way 
contacts with other amateur stations —_ 
August, 1929, to June, 1932. Incidenta! 
QSO i is the international abbreviation meal 
ing, “‘I can communicate with 

One reason why amateur radio activity is 
spreading is that a radiotelephone station can 
now be built for less than one hundred dol- 
lars. New tubes developed this year facili- 
tate simplicity of construction and enable 
a 25-watt transmitter to hurl the voice far 
across the countryside. These stations that 
deal with spoken words have a place in the 
amateur wave bands and require no special 
operator's qualifications outside the usual 
license. It is the thrill of talking back and 
forth with voice instead of dots and dashes 
that is attracting thousands of boys to the 
radiophone. —O. E. Dunap, IR. 
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us month Puzziecrart starts off with 
another jolly good Cross-word by Wayne 
Kelly. It contains no less than sixteen 
names of States, most of them given in full. 
Try it. And keep your wits in working order 
for the October puzzles. Meanwhile, if you 
have an idea for a remarkable holiday puzzle, 
send it along and try for a prize. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Wayne Kelly, $5. Earle M. Cleaves, $2. 


A “‘States’’ Cross-word 
(Prize Puzzl?) 





Across: Down: 
1. AState 1. AState 
9. Clever 2. Preposition 
14. Leans 3. A bivalve 
15. Whiter 4. Cunning 
16. Earth 5. To lubricate 
17. AState 6. Prefix 
19. Divides in two 7. Concerning 
24. A pronoun 8. Small islands 
25. AState 9. Uttered 
26. Timid 10. AState 
97. AState 11. A Territory 
28. A large deer 12. Fiery 
29. Preposition 13. Scene of the 
$1. Renown Tliad 
33. A weight 18. Toleave out 
35. Consumed 20. Entice 
36. Aloft 21. AState 
37. To depart 22. A printer’s meas- 
38. A State ure 
43. Destruction 23. Comfort 
45. To summon 30. Celebrations 
46. Refuse 32. At some distance 
47. AState 34. A State 
48. A State 39. Egyptian sun-god 
50. May be East or 40. Forever 
West 41. Fathers 
53. Form 42. Surface 
54. Avenue 44. Beneath 
55. A negative 47. Edible seed of a 
56. Part of the head pine 
57. AState 49. Copied 
58. Hear ye! 51. Not any 
59. A State 52. Mineral springs 
60. Over 53. Submerged 
61. DwellerinRome 59. To lick up 
64. A State 62. Either 
65. A State 63. A parent 
66. A State 65. A Company. 
67. Concludes Wayne KE Ly. 
Diamond 


1. In Boys’ Lire. 2. A Japanese states- 
man. 3. Narration. 4. A worthless leaving. 
5. In Boys’ Lire.—Harry STone. 


A Presidential Puzzle 


(Prize Puzzle) 
x 17 6 19 14 33 — 27 
x 5 3 — $5 145 — 9 
x 20 — 1 @2o-— 18 $1 
x 28 418 — 100 — 
x 122—- $ &4& — — 
x—- — 7— 106—-— 
x—- — — ll 3% 21 @ 
Across:, 1. State of being very bony. 


2. A Scout knot. 3. The place of a famous 
surrender. 4, A Merit Badge. 5. An Ameri- 
can naval captain, killed in the fight between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. 6. A State. 
7. A President. 8. A republic on the Baltic. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials spell a constant visitor. 
The letters represented by the numbers 
from 1 to 6, from 7 to 13, from 14 to 19, 
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from 20 to 25, from 26 to 30 and from 31 to 
35 each name a President—Earite M. 
CLEAVES. 


Novel Acrostic 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell one of a series of musical compositions 
written by the composer named in the third 
row of letters. He was born in 1809. 
Cross-worps: 1. Orange-colored. 2. 
The son of Agamemnon. 3. To make void. 
4. Motorless airplanes. 5. The butter-bean. 
6. Vast. 7. Shake. 8. The country of 
which Budapest is capital. 9. Severe trials. 
10. Ill-matched. 11. Highest. 12. Like a 
wasp. 13. Dim. 14. Resumes. 15. Flowers 
named in honor of a Swedish botanist. 16. 
Candid.—Lars SJopan.. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of fifty-eight letters and 
form a fine old proverb concerning content- 
ment. 

My 43-2-19-33-14 is part of a comb. My 
50-13-8-28-5 is a thorn. My 58-45-15-52-55 
is performing. My 26-35-23-37-25 is re- 
volves. My 10-48-17-40-29 is a pin serving as 
a fulcrum for an oar. My 57-42-6-12-38 are 
rows. My 41-54-27-30-18 is plunders. My 
4-56-32-9-53 is bread browned by heat. My 
20-16-51-3-7-21 is the stone on which a 
column rests. My 49-24-44-39-34-22 is 
property. My 1-31-46-36-47-11 is a sacred 
edifice —Witu1aM T. Barr. 


A Baseball King’s Move 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the games 
of seven players in any game of baseball may 
be spelled out. The path from one name to 
another is continuous——Wooprorp Brown. 


Connected Squares 


I. Upper Square: 1. Part of a stove. 2. 
A depression between hills. 3. A girl’s 
name. 4. Spruce. 

II. Lert-Hanp Square: 1. Maize. 2. A 
musical instrument. 3. Files. 4. A small 
home. 

III. Rieut-Hanp Square: 1. Asad salute. 
2. Soon. 3. An outdoor game. 4. Small 
ice crystals. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. Several score. 2. 
Bad. 3. The number of players in a popular 
game. 4. A winter conveyance.—WESLEY 
WIcHMANN. 


Double Acrostic 

All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the initials 
and finals will each name a State. 

Reapine Across: 1. Dug. 2. A statue. 
3. A surly fellow. 4. A northern volcano. 
5. To endow. 6. A Greek letter. 7. To 
change. 8. Of lofty lineage——Jacos Kersu- 
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Winners of 
YANKERS 
Contest! 


4st Prize— BICYCLE, Cari 
Hunker, Canon City, Colo. 


2nd Prize—BICYCLE, Adrien 
De Vries, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Winners of Tents, American 
Flyer Trains, Pedigreed Dogs 
and Hamilton Rifles 


Lloyd Roth, Fresno, Calif. ; 
Allen Ellis, Geattle, Wash. ; 
Fred W._ Gilbert, S eld, 
Tenn.; Jack Warrens, Port- 
land, Ore. ; George Janczewski, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; John Sipp 
Smith, Owensville, Ind.; Nor- 
man Dake, Wilmette, IL; 
John Woodruff, Ulysses, Neb. ; 
Howard Naquin, Kukuihaele, 
Hawaii; Kern mald Long, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Alwin 
Pribnow, Portland, Ore. ; Ray 
Casey, Great Fails, Mont. 
In Addition—619 Other Prizes 
Were Awarded to Boys in 
Practically Every 
the Union. Our _Congratula- 
tions to the Winners! 
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Get Your 


YANKERS..Now! 


They're selling like hot cakes at 
these bargain prices 








IN CLUB ORDERS 





Be (sa. 








Boys—rush your order in today for a pair 
of these snappy YANKERS. They’re all the 
rage, and at these new low prices they are 
going like hotcakes! 


Just imagine—only 49c for a pair of the 
finest knickers you’ve ever owned! Only our 
tremendous manufacturing and purchasing 
facilities now make it possible to sell the 
garments at about 4a/f their former price! 


YANKERS are cut in true military “swag- 
ger”’style. They look like a million dollars— 
and they wear like iron. YANKERS come in 
tan, blue and gray covert cloth, also in white 
jean, in age sizes from 6 to 20. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, remit di- 
rect to us and we will send your YANKERS, 
postage paid. Every pair GUARANTEED 
to give you COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


216 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 














e cannot all participate in the 
Peace Conferences —— 


hut 
We can all help in controlling one 
Imankinds greatest enemues — 








a 








i 
ou study Weather Reports and 
watch for Si 


you are 


about to take a trip — 
How about studyin ? Health 
Ye ou Gr 


as you Journey 


gh life ? 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


34 East 75th St., New York, N. Y. 


— 


COMMUNICATE WITH US...WE SHALL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU 
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SEND TODAY 


25 JAPAN 
GIVEN 50 oirrerent 

10 SPAIN 
Over go all different stamps including many 
unused Colonials, Ship, Map, Tiger and Zoo 
stoenee. Cameroons, Sudan (mint), Oubangui 
(pictorial), Volta (Native Warrior). Reunion, [vorv 
Coast and Oubangui. This exceptional offer is quite 
free. Send 5c only for postage and request approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. BL) LIVERPOOL 


FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
} of 29 different British Colonies, facades 
searce COOK ISLANDS-NIUE (as illus- 
} trated) Gwalior, Charkhari, scenery, 
maps, animals, ships—and many other 
fine mompe from far-off, mysterious colo- 
nies which you'll be proud to own. 
Price only Sc to those asking for my Quick Service Approval 
D. M. WARD, DESK B, 605 PIERCE ST., GARY, IND. 








and 32 different stamps, inetes- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNIT. 
STATES (early ti, a 
memoratives, ete.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 


big illustrated price list sent 
# with each order. Write today! 


AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 


A SNAP 300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and } $1 and 
60 DIFFERENT U S. STAMPS 32, "ONLY. 25c. 

GIVE With each order, our pamphlet which tells * ‘How 
to Make a Stamp Collection Properly’ together 
with our price list of albums, supplies and hundreds of bar- 
gains in sets, packages, ete. QUEEN CITY STAMP & 
COIN CO., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati. O. 
ALL FOR Se? 3}! 3: 

cludes, as illustrated 

British New Guinea (2) 
mala Lg tg valuable Abyssinia 
Rhino. stamp, value 45c (4) peckat 


other. African Beauties oF ig il- 
po a sare nly 5c to 


BOX a MT. P WASHINGTON, MD. 











peer, freakish stamps from Zansiber a. 
igeria, Victoria, fo li, Malay States. Ni; ere, 
ritish {Colonials Sout! mericans. Don’t 

on’t wait! rans WHOPPING PACKET oivan 


nop 
Gray mcm Co. Toronto, Canada 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine trlangic stamp! set German stamps with Grower) vatae of forty 
million dollare (interesting!); re perforation smallest cy 

1 airmail set; Interesting ata jest republic on on ‘carth: i 
newspaper set; packet good. ° oa Travanco: — Malay, 
Dutch h indies. etc. , ete. sgmire out tor Ize to approval 

cants: st stock » with every order! 

ANCHER STAMP Go.. Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


STUPENDOUS BARGAIN 


AMAZING BARGAIN! Beautiful set LIBERIA, gorgeous A ABYS 
SINIA, LATAKIA (Airmail) HEXAGON STAMP (Six 
PANAMA (Superb), TAN ANYIRA (e EXPLORER’! PARADISED; 
BOSNIA (War stainp UTH AFRICA and over 150 different 
other , et... wring) ag 10c to poucoves jicants. K. 
BRICKER, 469 W. Princess St., York, Pen 


THIS IDED SSTAMP COLLECTION fF 
SCARCE TAMP : 


This Belgium G-olded stamp, Africa, 
irae CS revenue, Fr. Colonies, ‘Salva 
ali in our 3 collection given 


i 
ae pee C6. Be) Seno eat m2 “lisse. 


_— . 2 


Brunei (as iMustrated) tT Grenada, 
salani orate, 's .  Charkhari, 


Nya 
‘eird Corea, Johore, ~--% scarce genui ine Baden. 
This splendid packet to those requesting our 
vals,and enclosing 3c for return postage. 


Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ICELAND TRIA aoa 


Airmail (as Illustrated), also 


map and ship stamps, and 1d packet Hoonta 

& oes ina, Nieg a 
& nda, ou yr 

others rs nd il lntrated iets iets Ali for only i 


to appro 
Black Star Company, Box 265-B, Evanston, Ill. 
All different.: Postage 3c. 
1 00 Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ie each. 


Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


JUNGLELAND PACKET GIVEN! 


Aras CONGO tt Bull), LIBERIA {Jenate Village), TUNIS 


‘Explorer Stan 
in our THRILLING JUNGLE LAW" PACKET 
valuable Coy siven ep ~ for our 
enclosing 4c pos 


MIDWOOD STAMP CO., Box 6B, Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


50 Diff. U. S. Postage 25c. 25 Diff. Mexico 15c. 
50 Diff. French Col. 15c. 2 French Legion 15c. 
10c-15e-20c. U.S. Air 20c. 1 Ib. Mixed Fereign 85c. 
Send for our 50% approvals. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO. 
620-4 Olive St. St. Louis Mo. 


LABUAN MONKEY STAMP! 
Scarce beautiful Labuan (showing free-climbing monkey) value 20c. 
is inctaded in our Geeer Country’’ packet from Congo, Kenya and 

Gwalior, Morocco, Grenada, 
ete. nwith po common ‘Buropean included. All for only 50 to ap- 
proval applicants. 

PHILIP RIPPEL, 1128-3ist Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
— provals order ~d o-, — 
vals and lis 
Approva Books on United deatene “British Colonies, 
South ~? Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


SCARCE AIRMAILS! 


packet of all-different AIRMAIL STAM! 
ONcY includin, scarce New Ty & rd 
ated) ‘Spain ‘aguay, Persia, Morocco, etc. 
‘aul Sor &c to applicants for Banner Approvals! 
BANNER STAMP co. 
TAMFORD, Conn. 
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Scarce Belgium Airmail 
POCKET ALBU COMMEMORA- 
and 40 RE different 
f and CEN- 
2 etc. All for ne iF 
GLENDAL: { Gdrcccaamaa ai BaE HOO) 
41342 B Linden Aver STAMP Rete, can, {ee 
TANnOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
This nee Giuk, nigeria igeria, Latak o . 5¢ 
el 
OMadorra, Vaticas (Pine losuc) Rete: 
Tea, etc., and. illustrated Vists—all for 
only 6c to approval app licants. 
SEMINOLE stamp co., 
8025-b Spauldi Itimore, Md. 




















HERE’S Mr. Birwood!” cried Harry. 
Bob, Phil and Harry were gathered 
around the end of one of the green topped 
tables in the Franklin Stamp Club busily 
hunting for stamps in the circuit books. 
Phil sprang up and waved his hand and Mr. 
Birwood joined them, smiling, pleased at 
the cordial reception. He had a book under 
his arm. When he had occupied a chair 
he opened the book and read: ‘Stamps 
whose colors have become ‘oxydised,’ may 
be restored to their natural tones by a bath 
in peroxide of hydrogen. (This affects the 
gum on unused stamps, by the way, so to 
such specimens the peroxide should be ap- 
plied very carefully, on the surface only 
with a camel hair brush.) Stamps printed 
in fast colors which look as if they are dirty, 
may often be improved by a good hot bath. 
Creases may be removed or rendered less 
prominent, by the use of a hot iron and 
damp blotting paper, but only when the 
colors are fast. If there are grease spots 
on a stamp, they can be taken out by ironing 
the stamp with a hot iron through clean, 
dry blotting paper.’ He closed the book 
and continued, “The title is ‘Stamp Collect- 
ing,’ and is by Stanley Phillips, editor of 
Gibbons’ Stamp Monthly, which is published 
in London, England. The Stanley Gibbons 
Company issues the English stamp catalogue 
which is the equivalent of Scott’s catalogue 
here, in the United States. Mr. Phillips’ 
thirty years experience as editor has brought 
before him every question relating to stamps, 
and the answers he has furnished have been 
gathered together in systematic form and 
are clearly stated. I was satisfied you boys 
would find it helpful for reference, and have 
bought copies for each of you which will be 
waiting next Thursday night when I shall 
expect you to dinner at my home.” Mr. 
Birwood was always offering these kindly 
attentions. 

A careful inspection of the book followed. 
Harry noted the publishers were Dodd, 
Mead and Company of New York, and that 
sixty-four full page plates were used to illus- 
trate the text. 

Mr. Birwood was asked if he thought 
such stamps would be listed in catalogues? 
He replied; “If the experiment was backed 
by the national postal department they 
might be accepted.” 

The usual number of dealers were present 
with their bulging leather bags. Mr. Chi- 
traro came over to the table. In his bag 
he carried an ordinary blank book in which 
were mounted sets and singles for the in- 
spection of his customers, and of these he 
had a stock assembled in small glassine 
envelopes. He began; “Belgium is sending 
out a lot of new issues—too many, I think, 
but you'll want them and they’re not ex- 
pensive. The Royal Belgian Postage Stamp 
Association has registered a protest against 
two new sets which are soon to be placed 
on sale. They are planned for laudable pur- 
poses, the Infantry Monument and the 
statue of Cardinal Mercier. It is because of 
the very high surtax which is added to the 
postal rate that the objections have come. 
Just the same, if they are good looking 
stamps they will sell, all right. These I am 
showing you are for present service; two 
centimes, pale emerald, a kneeling female 
figure; ten, sepia, a sheaf of corn; twenty, 
magenta, Mercury head with caduceus— 
you know what a caduceus is—it was 
originally a herald’s staff of olive wood, but 
was afterwards supposed to have two 
serpents coiled about it and two spread 
wings at the top—and is known as the offi- 
cial wand of Mercury, the messenger of the 
Gods in Greek and Roman mythology. You 
will find it used on the Greek stamps of 
1901. To continue; twenty-five centimes, 
carmine, kneeling figure; thirty-five, green, 
same as twenty; seventy-five, deep brown, 
and two francs, fifty centimes, both have 
portrait of King Albert. And here's an ex- 
press delivery, two francs, fifty centimes on 
two francs, forty-five centimes, with a red 
surcharge. Finally two postage dues; one 
franc, magenta and one franc, fifty centimes, 
drab—ten varieties in all. I have the 
Cardinal Mercier set of nine values which 
came out about the middle of June. The 
Cardinal’s portrait is on the five higher 
values. Here's a picture set which has been 
printed in Washington by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for the Philippine 


Islands and they are large—plenty of room 
to show the attractive scenery. Beginning 
with two cents, green, we have a view of 
Mayon Volcano, a lone peak which rises in 
Luzon Province, one of fifty volcanos in this 
group of three thousand, one hundred and 
forty-one islands. The post office in Manila, 
recently completed, is seen on the four cents, 
carmine and jutting into Manila Bay is 
pictured one of the large modern piers for 
the twelve cents, orange. Rice, or paddy as 
it is sometimes called, one of the most im- 
portant food crops of the islands, is illus- 
trated on the twenty cents, yellow, and 
twenty-four cents, violet. Pasanjan Falls, 
eighteen cents, red, and Baguis Zigzag, a 
famous twist or road, thirty-two cents, dark 
brown, completes the set. No high values 
to the series which should add to its popu- 
larity. More British colonies; Cook Islands 
and Niue have pictorial series which were 
prepared in New Zealand. For Cook Islands 
are half penny, green and black; one penny, 
carmine and black; two, deep brown and 
black; two and a half, deep blue and black; 
four, bright blue and black and one shilling, 
violet and black, six values. Seven varieties 
for Niue have the same central designs in 
black, the frames as follows. Half penny, 
bright green; one penny, red; two, deep 
chestnut; two and a half, dull blue; four, 
Prussian blue; six, orange red and one shil- 
ling, purple. Higher values of New Zealand 
revenues have been surcharged for Niue; two 
shillings, six pence; five shillings (surcharged 
in red,) ten shillings and one pound. Now 
for South America. I was told only three 
thousand sets of Uruguay’s latest issue were 
printed, believe it or not. I received a small 
supply and the size of the stamp is small, 
too, like those of 1928. A portrait of Dr. 
Zorilla de San Martin appears on all de- 
nominations which are one and a half cents, 
violet brown; three, blue green; seven, dull 
blue; tw elve, pale pastel blue and one peso, 
brown.” 

Mr. Birwood had something to say about 
the limited issue. ‘We have this story con- 
stantly from South America—always a 
limited number printed. It should result 
in making them unpopular. Why only three 
thousand? When the cuts are made up to 
print in panes of fifty or a hundred stamps 
at a time why are the presses stopped so 
soon? I find it hard to believe. In the 
United States when our postal rates were 
advanced to three cents for letters the 
bureau in Washington was ready with nine 
hundred million stamps, enough to have 
lasted two years in 1870, and six months in 
1902, and plenty for stamp collectors every- 
where, in 1932, with presses ready to supply 
more when necessary. The idea is to make 
collectors pay high prices on those limited 
supplies.” 

“*There are plenty of other stamps to col- 
lect,” said Mr. Chitraro. “I don’t like the 
limited supply either. Dealers have to pay 
high, too. Here's a set from Estonia, com- 
memorating the Tercentenary of the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. A view of the University 
is shown on the ten cents, pale blue and 
twenty, indigo and what is apparently the 
observatory on the five, vermillion and 
twelve, carmine. The inscription reads, 
‘Universitas Tartuensis 1632-1932. You 
will notice an ornamental underprint cover- 
ing the face of the stamps which are litho- 
graphed. Two German semi-postals have 
been overprinted with new values. The 
eight rpf. green, for Dresden is now six plus 
four rpf., and the fifteen for Breslau is now 
twelve plus three.’ Mr. Chitraro had 
completed his new issues showing, purchases 
were made and he went on to another 
table. 

Mr. Birwood carried a small pocket stock 
book in which he had a set commemorating 
the opening of the new railroad between 
San Marino and Rimini, the subject chosen 
for all values, a careful drawing by Prof. E. 
Federici of a train arriving at the- San 
Marino station. The four values are twenty 
centesimi, green; fifty, red; one lira, twenty- 
five, blue and five lire, sepia. 

Harry had picked up a copy of Philatelic 
Gossip. He read aloud: “Boss. What are 
you doing here? Didn't you read the letter 
I sent you?” Office Boy: “Yes, sir, I read 
it inside and outside. On the inside it said, 
“You are fired,’ and on the outside it said, 
‘Return in five days.’ So here I am.” 
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933 EDITION 
Standard | ae Stamp Catalogue 
On Sale September 26 
New Features—New Size—New Prices 
Cloth Bound 2.50 
Cloth Bound with Thumb Index $00 
Postage Extra Shipping Weight 3 Ibs. 
Order from your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL STAMP CO., P. O.Box 242, Dept. B, Canton, Ohio 


< NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 
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ATHEWS STAMP C 
532 First Noticed Bank Building Obicboma City, Okla, 
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WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 HARPER AVE, 9B, CHICAGO 
CIVIL UNITED STATES 


Fine collection of 25 different U.S. (Air Mails, 
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LIGHTBOWNS STAMP CO. Southsea, England. 
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collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 B Vineland, N. J. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS (MANY MINTS) GIVEN 
TO NEW CUSTOMERS! Write for our approvals and 
enclose 3c postage. We offer interesting selections 
(no U. 8S.) and a lot for your money. 

THE FLORMAN STAMP MARKET, Downers Grove, Ill. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Sky Olympics 
The Mickey Moon and Sol Sun Marathons 
By Francis J. Rigney 


Two giants, one the moon, a little fellow 
whose waistline diameter is but a mere 
2,160 miles, and the other the sun, an enor- 
mous champion measuring 860,000 miles 
from side to side, are going to show us some- 
thing in the way of real speed on August 
gist. One hundred yards in nine seconds 
flat? No, siree, that for them would be less 
than standing still. The little fellow, Mickey 


Moon, steps out at the tremendous speed of 
2,300 miles per hour while the big fellow, Sol 
Sun, burns up his track at about 12 miles 
per second! 


Those of us who are fortunate 


grandstand considerably cuts down Mickey's | 


apparent speed past Sol, for as he passes we, 


the observers, are turning in the same direc- | 


tion. Mickey’s shadow then, instead of 
sweeping over us at 2,300 miles per hour, is 
slowed down by something about 1,000 
miles. Our end of the tape. which is the point 


end of Mickey’s shadow, is about 100 miles | 
wide, beginning up in Hudson’s Bay and | 


ending out in the Atlantic Ocean. Inside of 
this 100-mile-wide shadow is the area of total 
eclipse; the area of partial eclipse on each 
side of total eclipse is wide enough to cover 
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enough to be within the vicinity of the celes- 
tial tapeline when it is being breasted will 
witness a truly awe-inspiring spectacle. 
Mickey Moon, having the inside track, almost 
240,000 miles from our moving grandstand, 
will pass by and eclipse Sol Sun, whose track 
is about 93,000,000 miles away. 

This is not just a race on one particular 
day, for it is marathoning that has been going 
on for millions of years, and providing no 
other giant star performer bursts in on the 
tracks, will continue for millions of years to 
come. No going to the showers and stretch- 
ing out for a massage after the tape-breaking 
for these big babies, not on your life—for 
your life wouldn’t last long were these speed 
artists to decide that they needed a rest. 

To us here on earth it will appear on the 
day of the eclipse that Mickey Moon is the 
speedier of the two, but such is not the case 
as far as the individual tracks are concerned. 
The giant “‘marathoners” are not racing 
each other, for Mickey is just sprinting 
around our earth while Sol is speeding away 
into space. However, our earth is doing some 
sprinting, too, gamboling around Sol Sun at 
the rate of about 19 miles per second, and 
while he is doing that he is also spinning 
around like a top, turning at about 1,000 
miles per hour. Just imagine one of our crack 
athletes doing 100 yards in nine seconds while 
spinning around all the way to the tape! 

Taking everything into consideration little 
Mickey is really faster than big Sol, for while 
Sol Sun is smashing his way through at over 
39,000 miles per hour Mickey has to sprint 
around us while we in turn are tearing around 
the big giant. Mickey's track around us is 
somewhat over one and a half million miles, 
which he has to cover in about 2714 days. 

The accompanying diagram (a), though 
not in correct proportion in regard to the 
sizes of the marathoners and the distances 
between us and them, shows the tracks as 
they might be seen by an observer looking 
down from away out in space. You will 
notice that all of the courses are raced from 
west to east, and that the spinnings of our 
earth, Mickey Moon, and Sol Sun are also 
in the same direction. This spinning of our 


the whole United States. All of the seeing 
of this wonderful display will of course de- 
pend on old man Jupiter Pluvius holding back 
his cloud curtains. Representatives of many 
astronomical societies have on occasions trav- 
eled thousands of miles to study eclipses and 
met only cloudy disappointments. 

Now as to the eclipse and its development. 
Observers in the area of totality, should they 
be stationed at an altitude to command a 
wide view of the surrounding country, will 
see the shadow rushing over the land from 
the northwest while observers elsewhere 
gazing skyward will see, as the eclipse begins, 
what seems to be a small bite taken out of 
the sun. In early times most people, and up 
to comparatively recent times the Chinese, 
believed that the eclipse was a huge dragon 
devouring the sun. The Chinese imperial 
flag actually showed the dragon in the act of 





sun-biting. This is interesting when one | 


considers that the sin is the imperial emblem 
displayed on the Japanese flag. while the 
dragon was the Chinese imperial emblem. 


Getting back to the eclipse the moon has | 
now advanced considerably, and though it is | 


yet early afternoon the whole countryside 
seems to be in the shadows of approaching 
nightfall. The air becomes noticeably cooler. 
A strange expectant stillness appears to be 
over all. A small bit of old Sol is still shining 
brightly, when all at once, with startling sud- 
denness as though two enormous cymbals 
were clashed together, the total eclipse is 
with us. Now we behold the greatest of 
spectacles. Enormous streamers of a beauti- 
ful ghostly pale green light rush out in every 
direction for millions of miles from the hidden 
sun. This is the sun’s corona, and during the 
few precious minutes of its appearance as- 
tronomers and other scientists are busy 
studying it, employing many cameras of 
extraordinary 


involved calculations have to be made, elec- 
trical wizards are engaged in exploring the 
mysteries of the radio “ceilings” from which 
it is believed that our sound-waves are re- 
flected back to the earth. Photographic 
records may be studied at leisure but the 


properties and uses. The | 
corona’s spectrum has to be analyzed, many | 
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HERE’S 


YOUR 
CHANCE! 


ARE YOU BANKING 
On a Good Time 


For the Balance of the Season 
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By Banking Spare Money ? 
A A * 


THERE is no reason why you shouldn’t 
earn a nice sum of spare money before Fall 
sets in. 


You have every opportu- 
nity of doing what lots of 
other fellows will do—earn 
spare money for all those 
things a fellow needs to 
get the most out of the tail 
end of vacation time. 


Be a “live wire’”—get in on spare 
money earning while the chance is 
yours. 


Don’t Hesitate. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to-day. Make the last few weeks of 
summer the best yet. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the details of earning spare money for camp and 
vacation time. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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work of taking the pictures must be done in a 
few seconds, and for ‘these few important 
seconds the camera operators spend hours 
and hours of rehearsal. each man to a par- 
ticular job; in fact, some of these mep are 
true martyrs to science when one considers 
that located as they are at the right moment 
in the best possible position to view the 
greatest of shows they do not even take a 
peek at it so intent are they on their instru- 
ments, Themajority of us, however, have lots 
of things to see in the darkness, and following 
are some of the most interesting. Should you 
be observing out in the country, watch all the 
birds congregating in the trees and bushes 


you're responsible for that. You run the 
Show. This man claims you let that animal 
loose deliberately. He killed it. You had 
a plane up—and it was armed. There are 
bullet holes in this man’s ship. You can’t 
pull out of here, Mr. Vanders—not to- 
night!” 

The general manager stood up, his eyes 
narrowed angrily but his voice was calm: 

“Strange things have been happening in 
the Show. I didn’t let any leopard loose, 
but someone did. The big top fell, in the 
storm last night. And there wasn’t reason 
enough for that. One of our performers was 
knocked unconscious , 

The pilot of the gray-winged plane laughed 
shrilly. His deep-set eyes burned with fury. 
He pointed at the manager. 

“And so—he attempts to kill me——” 

“This is a trick,” retorted Vanders. “If 
I leave the Show 24 

The State officer shrugged his shoulders. 
“Put your assistant in charge,” he said 
grimly. “You'd better—because you're 
leaving the Show, all right. ‘Thaf—or the 
Show is staying here until we find out things.” 

“The Show moves.” Vanders’ voice was 
hard. “I will put Carlysle in charge. But 
if anything goes wong ¥ 

As Gerry looked away from the manager 
to Vanders’ assistant, he was sure he caught 
an exchange of glances between Carlysle 
and the pilot with the deep-set eyes. But 
the assistant said steadily, not looking at the 
one who accused Vanders, now. “I'll cer- 
tainly do my best, sir.” 


ULF CITY was a medium-sized Florida 
town, with the circus grounds laid out 
less than an eighth of a mile from the blue- 
green waters of the Gulf of Mexico. When 
Gerry Brant circled the red-winged mono- 
plane over the rising tents, just after dawn 
the next morning he narrowed his dark eyes 
back of the goggle glass and shook his head. 
Sandy Jones, leaning forward in the rear 
cockpit, called against the clatter of the 
engine: 

“Not so good, Gerry—everything’s jam- 
med in close. And there’s wind from the 
Gulf——” 

Gerry nodded his helmeted head, then 
stared over the fuselage side. The big top 
was rising; he could see the elephants hauling 
the rope. The animal tent was partially up, 
but the men seemed to be having trouble 
with the other tents. Flat cars and trucks 
were tied up, a quarter mile from the circus 
grounds. There was a stiff breeze blowing 
up from the Gulf. It was much cooler than 
it had been the previous day. 

The ground was flat below, but it looked 
sandy. Gerry knew that Jay Vanders had 
brought the circus to Gulf City for just one 
reason. But two performances were to be 
given—and they were to be given because a 
big circus had never played the town before. 
Gulf City had been clamoring for the Greater 
Stevens Show, and this year they had wanted 
it more than ever. 

But as Gerry circled the plane over the 
tent space he kept shaking his head. Har- 
rison, who went ahead of the Show and staked 
out the grounds for the canvas, had done his 
best. But everything was close, crowded. 
Even the Midway would be small—too small. 
There was too much sandy soil: around. 
Harrison had been forced to keep the tents 
near each other, to huddle the whole unit. 
And that was bad. 

Gerry cut the throttle and dove the ship 
for a level stretch of sandy soil, about five 
hundred yards west of where they were rais- 
ing the big top. The water of the Gulf was 
ruffled by the stiff breeze; he was forced to 
dive the ship steeply in order to hold air 


speed. ; 
He made a landing that wasn’t so good— 


ready to settle down 
for what they look 
forward to as a good 
night's sleep. If you 
happen to be on a 
mountain top where 
there is snow, or on 
a beach of white 
sand, or nearby a 
white wall or house, 
look for the mys- 
terious shadow-wave 
bands that go dancing along just before 
total eclipse. Scientists, even astronomers 
like Pickering, have not yet solved this riddle. 


Big Top 


it was almost pancake. But the landing- 
gear did not buckle. He cut the ignition 
switch, climbed down. Sandy Jones stood 
beside him as he inspected the stretch ahead 
of the plane with his eyes. 

Sandy shook his head dubiously. ‘This 
is the sort of a circus spot that needs a Jay 
Vanders—and he isn’t here.” 

**He’ll be here by the night show,” Gerry 
confidently stated. “But this is the sort of 
circus spot that needs a small outfit—a three- 
ring outfit. I don’t like the way things are 
going to be crowded.” 

Sandy looked beyond the dunes to the 
westward, toward the Gulf water. “It’s 
been a tough start of a season, but even if 
Jay were here, he couldn’t do anything about 
the crowding of the tents.” 

“Just the same—I wish he were here,” 
Gerry persisted. “I think he'll be here by 
the night performance, and that'll be the 
most difficult. There'll be a big crowd, and 
the weather report states that the wind is 
steadily increasing. It’s a blow from out in 


the Gulf.” 


ANDY JONES nodded. ‘He should be 

able to show that fellow Venoy up to- 
day,” he stated. “One of Callahan's men 
says he had a crash in that plane of his— 
and he happened to have it while he was 
winging over a circus. A small outfit. When 
he recovered, in the hospital, he had the 
idea that he’d been shot down. He made a 
big fuss—he isn’t insane, but he’s got the 
idea that all circus people are trying to kill 
him, to shoot him out of the sky.” 

“Yes,” answered Gerry. “I heard that, 
too. And Jay knows about it. But he’s got 
toproveit. And how about the leopard that 
Venoy evidently shot? How'd Fiery get loose. 
I don’t think Venoy turned him loose. He 
certainly didn’t hit Delgoda over the head. 
And there was the big top crash——” 

*“And the shots at Queenie,” continued 
Sandy grimly. “That fellow was supposed 
to have been tall. Venoy is of medium 
height.” 

Gerry drew a deep breath. 
Carlysle very well, Sandy?” 

Sandy Jones shook his head. “He's pretty 
quiet,” he said. “I didn’t see much of him 
at winter quarters, while I was there. Why?” 

Gerry smiled significantly. “I may be 
wrong, he said, “but I thought I caught 
him exchanging glances with Venoy, after 
the police had told Jay he couldn’t leave 
with the circus, and after Jay had said he 
would let the outfit pull out with Carlysle in 
charge.” 

Sandy whistled. They were silent for 
several seconds. Then the mechanic said 
grimly: 

“Tf the leopard hadn’t got loose I don’t 
think the police would have held Jay. I 
doubt if they would have believed Venoy’s 
story. But when an animal gets away from 
a circus there’s always trouble.” 

Gerry’s dark eyes were half closed. “It’s 
pretty hard to figure, Sandy,” he said softly. 
““But I’m worried about to-night’s perform- 
ance. I hope Jay gets here. The wind is 
blowing pretty hard right now—and with 
that tent jam—and Carlysle in charge——” 

“And things happening the way they 
are——” the mechanic _added—“‘it doesn’t 
look so good.” 

“Listen, Sandy, almost the last thing Jay 
said tome was: ‘Keep your eyes open, Gerry, 
until I get up to Gulf City. I think we can 
break Venoy’s story, but it may take time. 
I'm going to do things as fast as I can, but I 
hate to see the circus go on without me. 
You've got the ship and that sort of gives 
you sky eyes. Use them.’ That’s what he 
said, and that’s what we're going to do.” 

“If Venoy had this old idea that circus 
people had hurt him, he would try to hurt 
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(Continued from page 17) 


them. I hear he has a little money. If he 
had a man inside our outfit, on the pay- 
roll ”” Sandy left the sentence unfinished. 

“That’s what I’ve thought,” Gerry re- 
plied. “But who is the man? The special 
police haven't learned a thing.” 

“Supposing it was—one of them?” Sandy 
asked quietly. 

Gerry frowned. “That would make it a 
lot harder—for us,” he agreed. 

“And that’s the way Venoy would want 
to make it,” Sandy muttered. “Doc Ken- 
nelly told me that it’s just a strange twist of 
the brain—he said that Venoy might be per- 
fectly shrewd, even keen, on other matters. 
He just has the idea that circus people hurt 
him. The crack on the head in the crash 
caused that. And he wants to get even.” 

“As a matter of fact, it was this circus 
that Venoy was flying over, when something 
went wrong, and he crashed. But he’d had 
a crash, some months before that. His brain 
might have been affected by the first crash,” 
Gerry suggested. 

Sandy looked down at the wheels of the 
plane. The wind was blowing steadily; it 
sounded in the rigging of the ship. Gerry 
looked toward the dunes and the water of 
the Gulf. 

“Better stake the wing-tips and tail as- 
sembly down—it won’t be hard to drive 
stakes into the sand. I'll walk ahead and 
see if we can get off without taking a dip in 
the Gulf.” 

The ground ahead was good enough. There 
were some rolling dunes near the water, 
but they would be in the air when the ship 
rolled that far, for the take-off. Gerry 
walked back and stood fpr a few seconds, 
watching his pal stake down the crate. He 
said, above the whine of the wind: 

“We'll get up about noon, and drop the 
posters over Gulf City, Sandy. And see how 
the outfit looks from the sky. From what I 
hear we won't need to do much advertising 
—in this spot. We'll seat ’em on the straw 
to-night—they’ll come in for miles.” 

Sandy looked up at Gerry. “And if any- 
thing goes wrong—if Venoy has picked this 
spot——” 

The pilot frowned. “‘The big top crash 
caused us some money in damage. We've 
lost Fiery. He wasn’t an acting cat, but he 
showed nice in a cage. A lot of people were 
asking about Delgoda at last night’s per- 
formance. We've advertised the wire- 
walker a lot. But he may be able to put on 
his act to-night. And Queenie wasn’t hurt.” 

Sandy said thoughtfully: “It isn’t so 
much what’s happened—as what might have 
happened.” 

Gerry smiled grimly. “The animals are 
nervous—and Ben Shawton told me last 
night he didn’t like the way the elephants 
are acting. Old Baldy is pretty calm, as usual. 
But Rango and that East African with the 
long tusks—Sindor—they’re both acting up 
a little, Shawton said. And he isn’t so sure 
of himself, Sandy—not since the big cat got 
loose. He’s taking it pretty hard.” 

Sandy shook his head. “As I said before,” 
he stated grimly, “this outfit needs Jay 
Vanders—and it’s never needed him more.” 

Gerry kicked the sandy soil with a rounded 
toe of his right boot. 

“Tt may need him more—to-night!” he 
breathed softly, and went across the level 
ground toward the spot where the crowded 
sheets of canvas were rising. 

He wanted to find Carlysle—he had to 
ask about the noon advertising flight. He 
spent almost an hour searching for him. 
No one seemed to have seen Vanders’ as- 
sistant—the one who was running the out- 
fit. Gerry was beginning to get worried, 
when he heard sharp voices coming from a 
spot back of the tank truck—the one built 
for the sea lion—Gigantic. 
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very interesting sight will be the view 
obtained of Jupiter, the star Regulus and 
tiny Mercury, which will be close by to the 
west of the eclipse. The latter planet, owing 
to its accustomed closeness to the sun, is 
rarely seen except by the professional as- 
tronomers and a few observant early birds 
who get up before sunrise. 

And be sure to stand under a tree on a 
light-colored patch of ground and watch the 
dozens of little suns each having its own 
“movie”’ eclipse. 

Altogether the two old-time marathoners, 
Mickey Moon and Sol Sun, put on a marvel- 
ous show worth traveling many miles to see. 


He heard Lew Bellon’s deep voice, and 
then the voice of Carlysle, cutting in. 
Carlysle said: 

“I’m running this Show—until Vanders 
gets here. It’s a job, Bellon. J didn’t pick 
this town, nor stake out the grounds. I’ve 
got eyes—and I know how the canvas is 
going up. Have your men be very careful 
about fire. I’ve instructed Callahan to have 
his men keep a sharp watch. It’s the best we 
can do.” 

Lew Bellon replied bitterly: “It’s the 
worst job on canvas I’ve had in ten years, I 
hate to be responsible for——” 

“Just the same—you will be responsible!” 
Carlysle’s voice was sharp. “And besides 
= better be very careful, Bel- 
on.” 

The end of the truck hid Gerry Brant 
from sight of the two men. He heard the 
boss of the riggers suck in his breath sharply. 
Then Bellon spoke in a low, hard tone. 

“Just what do you mean by that, Mr. 
Carlysle?” 

Carlysle said steadily: “I mean—that 
we don’t want any accidents here. The wind 
is blowing pretty hard, and the weather re- 
port shows that it will blow harder. I want 
that canvas up right—and I want it to stay 
up until we haul it down!” 

Bellon laughed. It was a nasty, hoarse 
laugh. He said mockingly: 

“Vanders is out of things—and you're 
going to show me how to set up canvas, 
eh?” 

Carlysle said: “I’m going to ¢ell you that 
I want it done right.” 

Something in the tone of the acting man- 
ager’s voice hit Bellon wrong. He shouted 
fiercely: 

“And do you know—what I’m going to 
tell you?” 

Gerry rounded the end of the truck. 
Carlysle said sternly, not looking at Gerry, 
but keeping his eyes on the figure of Bellon, 
“Steady, Bellon—what you tell me doesn’t 
count. It’s what J tell you that matters. 
This circus has discipline—and you do as 
|” 

Lew Bellon lowered his head and rushed 
at the acting manager of the circus. Gerry 
cried sharply: “‘ No—Bellon—stop!” 

Carlysle was broad-shouldered, younger 
than Bellon. But he was not so tall, by al- 
most a foot. His face was twisted as he 
stepped to one side and tried to get away 
from a savage punch that Bellon shot with 
his right fist. He gritted: 

“Stop it—Bellon—I'll fire you——" 

Bellon half swung his body and struck at 
the acting manager with his left fist. He 
knocked Carlysle off balance, hit him again 
as he was swaying to his feet. He was too 
big, too powerful, for the younger man. 
But Carlysle was getting to his feet for the 
second time. Bellon started for him. 

Gerry said in a voice that was steadier 
than he had expected: 

“*Bellon—stop! I’ve got—a gun!’ 

The boss rigger swung around, stared at 
the Colt Gerry held low in his right hand. 
Then he laughed harshly. He moved to- 
ward Gerry, his big arms swinging at his 
sides, his browned fists clenched. 

“You've got a gun!” he mocked hoarsely, 
as he came on. “Well—when I get through 
with you—you won't have one!” 

Gerry said sharply: “Keep off—or I'll 
shoot!” 

Bellon’s figure towered toward him. There 
was a twisted sneer on the big rigger’s face. 

“Another guy—running the Show!” he 
muttered. “Toss down that gun!” 

Gerry shook his head. He raised the 
weapon, and as the big rigger swayed to- 
ward him, he squeezed the trigger, slowly 
and steadily. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Treasure 


“Maybe it is,” said Duncan cheerlessly, 
—the soul of the old chap who died in the 
hospital.” 


Bit with the dawn their normal spirits 
returned. There on a shelf between the 
two mountains was a small cabin. 

At last they found themselves cutting down 
the bramble over the cabin door. Pulling 
aside the wooden catch, the door grated and 
creaked and groaned as they pushed it open. 
The air inside was so musty that they could 
scarcely breathe. There sat the skeleton of 
aman! 

“Wonder what he died of?” 

“Lord knows! May have been heart- 

failure. Look, his knees are still crossed— 
and look, Dunc, at those crooked bones in 
his right foot! Yes, that’s Clubfoot Bill all 
ight!” 
. Instinctively they spoke in whispers, 
reverencing the presence of death. The dead 
man sat on an upturned log. Scattered over 
the table were the torn sheets of a copybook, 
these were strewn about the floor also, chewed 
to bits by mice and bushrats. 

In a corner a heap of sacks lay on the 
ground, so covered with dust and cobwebs 
that they stuck together when Bob kicked 
them over and disturbed a cloud of dust that 
made them cough. 

“Something under their that rattles—” 
and Bob kicked again. The rotting sack 
ripped open and discharged its burden on the 
floor with a rush and a rattle. 

“Gold, Dune!” 

“Holy Moses, what a fortune!” and they 
knelt down in the dust and fingered the stuff, 
burying their hands in the pile and letting 
the yellow stones pour through their hands, 
fascinated by them. 

“This is placer stuff, isn’t it Dunc? The 
old chap didn’t mention this when he was 
telling me.” 

“Perhaps Bill found it after he had gone?” 

The mention of Bill reminded them again 
that they must give the dead burial. In the 
absence of any tools but some they found 
that were too rusty to use, they decided to 
bury the remains in the lake. That done 
they returned to try and make out the diary. 
But it was of little use, except for a few lines 
here and there, difficult to decipher. 

They came on a date—June, 1909... . 
“Jake’s been gone 3 month now, should be 
back soon... .” (‘‘ Jake!” said Bob, that’s 
the old chap in the hospital, for sure!’’) 
Then—‘“‘something musta kept him. He'll 
be tickled to death when I show him the 
placer. . . .” 

Then there was a page marked November, 
1910. It seemed he was afraid of being 
watched. “... Indians found my snow- 
shoe tracks up river. Thought I heard some- 
one around.... Wish Jake wd. come. 

The rheumatiz got my bad leg, can’t 


get about spry .. .” 
And bits of the last page evidently .. . 
“blame cold . . . be colder still when that 


pile 0 woods gone... can’t cut more, 
rheumatiz got me all over now so’s I can’t 
lift my arm. Supplies run out too... . 
Something musta kept Jake. Maybe hes 
dead. Maybe he'll come afore morning. . . .” 

“Funny, isn’t it,” Duncan said, ;* to think 
of a man starving and freezing to death 
with a fortune in gold at his feet?” 

“Funny, too, to think of it lying here all 
this time and nobody touching it! Just wait- 
ing for us!” 

“It was written, my son. Well, I guess it’s 
our property now, it’s no one else’s anyway. 
We don’t even know the surnames of Bill and 
Jake, so we can’t trace their relatives.” 


HE two following days were spent in a 

search for some sign of workings on the 
mountains; but nature had spread her growth 
over any old scars left by man and inexperi- 
enced eyes found no clue whatever. 
_On the third day they drew lots and de- 
cided that Duncan should return to Houston, 
wire the nearest surveyor, and bring him 
back to show them which section of land 
they should buy or stake for homsestead 
rights that would contain their Eldorado. 

“We'd better hide that gold right away, 
he mustn't see it or smell it either. Where'll 
we hide it? Under the rocks on Discovery?” 

Yes, way up out of the timber. See that 
dead spruce by that stream? That'll mark it, 
and we'll put a cairn over it.” 

With an eerie feeling that someone was 
watching them, the boys gathered up each 
one of the nuggets in the cabin and put them 
in one of their own sacks. Then they came 


1932 


out with a breath of relief into the fresh air 
and shut the door of the cabin behind them. 
They buried the gold formally under the 
rocks and then went back to their camp- 
fire and turned in. 

The following day seemed to Bob, all alone, 
the longest he had ever spent in his life. 
He had not realized before the immensity 
and awful silence of the mountains. He 
went swimming; stalked some sheldrake and 
shot one; caught a trout. He wandered over 
the mountains, looking for the old workings. 
If they didn’t discover them, their half-shares 
of the gold would be all the fortune they 
would get. Would it be enough to bring in 
an income for life? Or buy himself a rich 
practice out of it? With doubts forming he 
came back and cooked his trout for supper. 

But the next day depression and doubt were 
even stronger. Like a whisper from afar, 
the question first asked itsel/—why should he 
share that sack with Duncan? It belonged to 
himself by rights, bequeathed, in the form of 
asecret, by adying man. But for him Duncan 
would never have known of its existence. 
Duncan would be more than repaid by his 
share in the mine—if they found it—why 
should he share in the sack of gold as well? 

... He slept on that—uneasily. 

In the morning he took his gun and strode 
off up the opposite mountain determinedly. 
After a while he came running back—he 
must hide that gold now or never, before 
Duncan returned.... He walked up 
among the trees towards the cache. 

What he heard must have been the drum- 
ming of a blue grouse, but to his nerve- 
wracked ears it sounded remarkably like 
the tread of someone following him—like 
the footsteps of alame man! He stopped short 
. . . the sound seemed now to come from 
the cabin—someone was walking about in 
there, with a limp! He must see for certain 
. . . the sun had set. He walked back to the 
cabin in the fast-deepening shadows. 

Looking through the window Bob saw 
nothing but shadows in that littleroom. But, 
as he stood there, it seemed to him that they 
took shape, and he saw a tired man sitting at 
the table with his head bowed over his arms. 

“Bill!” he cried passionately, “ Bill, your 
word was worth more than all the gold in the 
world! You were a better man than I am, 
Bill, you never went back on your pal!” 

As he spoke the shadows moved—as if the 
man at the table had heard and raised his 
head. An awful chill swept over the boy, and 
with a sudden cry he turned and ran down 
to the lake. For a long time he lay there, 
sick and ashamed. 


HEN out of the far-distant night came 

the echo of a shout—it was Duncan's 
voice! With a whole-hearted yell of welcome, 
Bob jumped up and started running in the 
direction of the voice. And, presently, they 
met, grasping hands as though they had been 
parted for years. 

“Good old Dunc! 
you're back!” 

“Well, Bob, I didn’t get as far as Houston 
after all.” 

“Why not? What happened, Dunc?” 

**Well—you see—oh, shucks, I'll tell you 
all about it after I’ve had something to eat! 
Where’s your fire, Bob?” 

Very soon they had a fire blazing and the 
trout sizzling nicely in the frying pan. But 
there was a chastened reserve about both boys 
that only wore off under the influence of hot 
coffee, trout, and the glowing warmth of the 
fire. It was Duncan who broke through first. 

“Say, Bob—I’m the lowest kind of crook 
that ever stepped! If it hadn’t been for old 
Bill——” 

“Bill?” Bob interrupted, mystified. 

“Yes, Bill! You'll see why. Hiking down 
there I began figuring what a smart thing 
it'd be if I bought up several hundred acres 
here in my own name, land’s cheap up here. 


I'm almighty glad 


I wouldn’t have come back. ... I knew . 


you'd have the gold, and I didn’t think you’d 
wait long for me. . . . That’s the kind of a 
punk guy I was, Bob, going to let you down, 
just as Jake did Bill! Well, it worked on me 
so I just couldn’t seem to get away from it. 
I'd got down to the Morice, just where we saw 
the bear, and I ate something without bother- 
ing to light a fire. It was very dark, but 
somehow the starlight made the river look 
white, like snow, and the breeze through the 
poplars made shadows on the water... . 
And there was one shadow that looked like 
a man coming along on snow-shoes, unevenly, 
as if he was lame—I got the idea that it was 
Bill! So much so that I called out to him—” 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Bob, listening intently with his chin 
propped on his hands, interrupted with an 
exclamation. 

“What—what exactly did you say, 
Dunc?” 

“I called out that his word was worth 
more than all the gold in the world, and that 
he was a better man than I was!” 

“*Queer—that’s exactly what I said too!” 

“You? What d’you mean? When?” 

It was Bob’s turn and he did not shirk it. 


He told everything, not omitting his meanest | 


thoughts, all that had happened until he 
heard Duncan’s shout. After it they shook 
hands solemnly. Then, better friends than 
ever, they slept like babes. 

At dawn they breakfasted and made 
preparations for going. 

“Bob, when we get back we'll spend some 
of that gold learning something, eh? We 
townsmen think we know a lot, but when it 
comes to old-time prospectors, they’ve got 
it all over us for real knowledge!” 

His words broke off short, drowned in a 
thunderous roar, that came from the moun- 
tain and echoed all round them again and 
again till it died away in distant rumblings. 

They jumped up, staring at the face of the 
mountain. 

“Must have been a landslide—look!” 
Bob caught Duncan’s arm—‘‘see those 
stones rolling down up there? That’s what 
it was—a rockslide!” 

“Yes,” Duncan muttered, “you're right— 
and those rocks have slid right down and 
buried our treasure too!” 

“What? Come on——” 

They raced up the mountain, forgetting 
the danger of more slides in their excitement. 
But the face of the mountain had altered 
beyond recognition. They were now clim- 
bing over heaps of rubble and loose stones; 
gone was all trace of their dead spruce; the 
little stream was lost—dammed up a quarter 
of a mile above them. The rock-slide had 
spread over half a mile. 

They gazed at each other with hopeless 
dismay. 

“Might as well start looking for a needle 
in a haystack!” 

“You're right—and what’s more, we'd 
best get out of this while the getting’s good! 
Heaven knows what started that rock, 
but if it takes it into his head to slide again— 
with us on top—well, I don’t want to risk 
being on the bottom side for twice that 
gold. Come on—quick!” 


SEIZED with new horror at the thought, 

they hurried down again helter-skelter 
until they reached the lake and flung them- 
selves down breathless. 

“Well, I'm blessed! 
this, Dunc?” 

“Guess it'd take a million men with a 
million picks and all the luck there is to 
locate that gold again! And as we've only 
got enough coffee and flour for two more 
meals, and there’s no sugar—what are we 
going to do about it?” 

“Guess we'll call it a day, old man! We've 
lost the gold but we’ve gained more than it 
could buy. Maybe we'll come back some 
day and look for it again, it’s safely hidden 
from the world, wherever it is.” 

Duncan stood up mopping his brow. 
“*Righto, let’s quit! The rotten stuff nearly 
bought our souls, we'll do without it as we 
did before. We've had a grand holiday, and 
—we’ve known Bill!” 

But before they left they put up a tomb- 
stone for Bill. They whittled bare the face 
of a stump by the cabin and carved out the 
words. They argued as to the advisability 
of putting—‘John Brown’s body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave, But his soul goes 
marching on,” but eventually decided that it 
was too secular for a tombstone. 

So when it was finished, the inscription 


Have we dreamt all 


r 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
CLUBFOOT BILL 
R. I. P. 
WHOSE WORD WAS WORTH MORE THAN GOLD 
AND 


WHO NEVER WENT BACK ON A PAL. 


DIED IN THIS CABIN, DECEMBER, 1910. 
BURIED IN GREAT HOPE LAKE.” 


The afternoon sun beat down on the bared 
heads of the boys as they stood at attention 
for a minute on either side of the stump. And 
far across the shimmering lake came again 
the cry of a loon, but this time there seemed 
to be a note of gladness in that lonely call. 
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OrFiciAL EXCELSIORS 
FOR SCHOOL AND DRESS 


Here’s great news for the many thousands of 
Scouts who have learned what foot health and foot 
comfort really are by wearing Excelsior Official 
Camp and Service Shoes. 

You can keep right on enjoying the same comfort 
and sturdy wearing qualities this Fall and Winter 
in Excelsior’s Official Dress Oxfords. You can be 


officiaily shod all of the time in Excelsior Shoes 


that bear the approval of your National Council. 
Your store has them or will gladly get them for you. 
Better see about a pair today—and start the old 
fall and winter season off in Official Dress ‘‘kicks.”’ 
THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY, Dept. 9, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 







Here’s a Free book, 
full of helpful hints on 
fall and winter hiking. 
Write for a copy. 


Blucher, rocker 
last, leather soles. 
No. 584 in Black 
Calf for Sea Scouts. 

In all sizes and 
widths. 


Camp Service or Dress Wear 








Who Was Roaming 
About in the 
House of Lou Wah? 
of 

HINATOWN said it | 
was Lou Wah’s ghost 
and shunned the place. But 















Gerald Laird, author-crim- 






inologist, and his young as- 
sistant, Ah Gee, thought dif- 
ferently. 







So they spent a 






night of adventure in the 
former home of Lou Wah. 


What happened? Listen 
to Ah Gee’s parting words: 










“* Ah Gee follow example hon- 






orable wise monkeys. He 






have seen nothing! He have 
heard nothing! He will say 







nothing!” 







You’ll have to wait for the 
October issue of Boys’ Lire 
to find what happened in 


The House of Lou Wah 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


into the Shoshone Indian Tribe by its Chief 
with an impressive ceremony. 


OaKLAND, CALIFORNIA— 
ADMIRAL BYRD’S next expedition to 
“Little America”—which is to start after the 
Admiral has finished his work in connection 
with the National Economy League—is 
more and more in the sign of the Sea Scout 
Badge. 

As you already know, he is taking along 
with him as his official biologist Paul Siple, 
the now famous Sea Scout from Erie, Pa. 

But that isn’t all. 

The ship which he has chosen to carry him 
to the ice barrier is the old Coast Guard 


te aot 

Not Santa Claus but Raymond Snow, Troop 

No. 2, St. Paul, Minn., and his model 

house, prize winner in Troop handicraft 
competition 


Cutter Bear, which has recently served as 
the headquarters of the twelve Sea Scout 
Ships of Oakland, Cal. 

And, that is a ship with a history. 

The Bear was launched in Scotland nearly 
sixty years ago. For ten years she sailed the 
seven seas as a whaler. Then the United 
States acquired her for use in the relief ex- 
pedition to Lieutenant Greeley who, with 
his men, had penetrated the far North. After 
that dangerous undertaking she went to the 
rescue of the Norwegian explorer, Roald 
Amundsen, when he was forced to abandon 
his vessel, the Maud, in the polar seas. 

Still later the ship did valiant service in 
guarding the seal rookeries in the Pribiloff 
Islands and pursuing her tasks in the North- 
ern Pacific and in the Bering Sea. 

Finally the Bear came home from sea and 
was, by Congress, presented to the City of 
Oakland which, in turn, gave her into the 
custody of its Sea Scouts, asking them to 
carry on the memory of the historic old vessel 
by making her into a museum of adventures 
in the northern seas. 

But apparently the Bear wasn’t ready to 
settle down as a museum. She is on her way 
again to new exploits. 

She is now sailing through the Panama 
Canal to Boston where she will be taken over 
by Admiral Byrd. On board is Robert Mey- 
ers, Sea Scout Executive of Oakland Coun- 
cil, who will leave her in Boston, and Robert 
Merrick, Skipper of the Oakland Sea Scout 
Ship Hornet. Robert may be a member of the 
crew of the famous vessel when she goes 
south on the Admiral’s new adventure into 
the Antarctic. 


Burrao, N. Y.— 
Whuen the Boy Scouts of Buffalo, New 
York, agreed to take part in the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of their 
city they decided to make a good job of it. 
And they succeeded! 

One of the Buffalo newspapers, writing 
about the event, made the enthusiastic state- 
ment that “‘the Boy Scouts contributed the 
most colorful exhibition of the Tuesday after- 
noon program.” 

That was Tuesday, July 5th, and a busy 
Tuesday at that. 

First a parade of nearly five theusand 
Scouts with bugles blowing and drums 


(Concluded from page 23) 


rattling . . . a khaki stream flowing for half 
an hour past the reviewing stand ‘ 
bright splashes of red neckerchiefs .. . 
United States flags massed in a blur of red, 
white and blue . . . another group contain- 
ing all the flags of the foreign countries in 
which Scouts are found. 

Then, in the afternoon, after the parade, 
demonstrations and displays . . . Sea Scouts 
showing their skill in rigging a ship and 
signaling . . . Scouts in costume, portraying 
the life and dances of the American Indian. . . 
other Scouts erecting a village of two hundred 
tents and striking it again, all in a few 
minutes . . . first-aid demonstrations, fire- 
lighting, cooking. 

A big program carried on with speed and 
efficiency. 

In the evening the show was repeated, 
coming to a dramatic climax when the 
national colors were massed in front of 
thousands upon thousands of spectators 
with a play of colored searchlights forming 
a gorgeous background. 

At the close of the ceremony, the President 
of the Buffalo Council, Milton C. Guggen- 
heimer, spoke to the audience. 

“Scouting,” he said, “is a means of build- 
ing healthy bodies, clean minds, and of mak- 
ing good citizens. Scouting can get along 
without your boy. But can your boy get 
along without Scouting?” 


Witmincton, DeLAwARE— 
WiI-MINGcTON, DEL., also celebrated a 
hundredth anniversary, the centennial of the 
granting of a charter to the city, with more 
than 800 Scouts participating in a Court of 
Honor ceremony in front of the City-County 
Building. 


ot oe a o 


York 


They're in the swim at N 
by D. V. Simonton is closely studied 


Maj. Frank C. Sparks, on behalf of the 
city, accepted the presentation of a Boy 
Scout statuette, to occupy a prominent place 
in the city building. 


CampBripGE, InDIANA— 
Durine the summer a number of Troops 
have gone on pilgrimages to Washington, 
D. C., in celebration of the Bi-centennial. 

One of them is Troop 6 of Cambridge, 
Indiana, which has just returned after a 
wonderful tour. Seventeen members of the 
Troop went along under the leadership ‘of 
their Scoutmaster and Assistant Scoutmaster. 
Each boy had earned his own expenses for the 
trip and had helped to make the plans which 
were approved by the Camping Service. 

The most exciting experience of the trip 
was undoubtedly a call upon President 
Hoover, arranged by Senator Watson of 
Indiana. 

But one of the greatest things about the 
trip was a splendid piece of journalistic ac- 
tivity by which the boys filled the whole 
front page of the Cambridge City Tribune 
with an excellent account of the high spots of 
their travel. 


Brooktyn, N. Y— 

ROM time to time there come to me 
very heartening reports of how Boy Scouts 
in all points of the United States are 
doing their utmost to aid in the relief work 
occasioned by the general condition of un- 
employment. Just the other day there 
reached my desk a copy of a letter of appre- 
ciation received by the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Boy Scout Council from Russell C. Irish, 
Chairman of the Clothing Division of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee. Mr. Irish wrote: “While we have 
no way of telling the exact amount of wearing 
apparel collected by Scouts during the cam- 
paign, we do know that during the time the 


campaign was in progress we received 2,000 
pieces a week. The Boy Scout Movement 
has again proved itself a public-spirited 
body whose activities have won our admi- 
ration.” 


JoHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA— 

One of the most valuable preparatory 
school scholarships in the United States 
was recently awarded to Paul C. Louther, a 
fourteen-year-old Scout of Troop 9 of Johns- 
town, Pa. The Scholarship is for three years 
at Culver Military Academy, and covers al! 
expenses. Louther stood at the head of 
405 Pennsylvania boys who participated in 
the exacting scientific mental and physical 
examinations and tests required. 

Louther joined Troop No. 9 of the Grove 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Mox- 
ham, Johnstown, in June, 1930, and became a 
Life Scout in August, 1931. He became a 
Patrol Leader upon completing a Patrol 
Leaders’ Course in August, 1931, and in the 
same month was awarded the Standard 
American Red Cross First Aid Certificate, 
as a member of his Troop’s First Aid team. 
He was also a member of the championship 
camporee teams of his Troop in 1930 and 
1931. 


Provincetown, MassacHusETts— 
You may be interested to know that 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, veteran 
Arctic explorer, spending his first season out 
of the North.in many years, likes the Sea 
Scouts and thinks they are a fine group of 
fellows. At his summer home in Province- 
town, Mass., he said the other day: “The 
Sea Scout Movement should be fostered. 
The training is splendid for boys of fifteen 


City Scout camps, where life saving instruction 


or over. It teaches a boy how to take care 
of himself in an emergency.” 


CUMBERLAND, MarYLAND— 

ILLIAM BROOKE, a First Class 
Scout of Troop No. 17 of Cumberland, Md., 
is the winner of the Third Annual Poster 
Contest sponsored by the Maryland State 
Department of Forestry. The contest called 
for a poster for use on highways as an 
appeal to the public to prevent forest and 
brush fires. Scout Brooke’s poster depicts 
a stand of evergreen trees with a fire rag- 
ing below, and bears the caption “Fires or 
Forests?” 


Mipp.etown, ConNnEcTICUT— 

Boy scouts of Troop No. 2 of Middle- 
town, Conn., have planted an historic oak 
slip in honor of George Washington. The 
tree scion was planted on a site where once 
stood a huge chestnut tree, under which, 
tradition says, George Washington rested 
on June 29, 1775, on his way to take charge 
of the Continental Army at Boston. 


ZANESVILLE, On10— 
Boy SCOUTS of Zanesville, Ohio, are 
learning to raise and train pigeons under 
the tutelage of an expert. With the help of 
J. W. Manley, secretary of the Clay City 
Racing Pigeon Association, and a member of 
the signal corps during the World War. 
Boy Scouts from several Troops have built 


’ their own lofts and have been given birds for 


breeding. 


Winston-SaceM, N. C. 
TweELve Boy Scouts assisted as guides, 
messengers and general helpers, at the 
session of the North Carolina Medical 
Society held in Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
Scouts were on duty from 9:00 a. m. to 5:00 
p. m. 
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DO YOU KNOW A Boy.... 
.... WHO IS NOT A SCOUT? 





Bisrao Nisan 


Deliver the following message to him: 


Tew him about the game of Scouting. Show him some of the knots and other things 
you have learned. Invite him over to the Troop some time to meet the rest of the 
fellows. Do him this Good Turn, he will enjoy Scouting just as you do. Scouting is for 
all boys. Help him to get in on the fun. Other boys would enjoy Scouting, as you do! 
Incidentally, you may help your Troop to win the PRESIDENT HOOVER AWARD 


this way. Ask your Scoutmaster about it. 





Ir you are not already a Scout, get in touch with the nearest Troop— 
any Scout will be glad to help you. Stop some boy in Scout Uniform 
and ask him about it; or, if you prefer, write to the Boy Scouts of 


America, No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City, for information. 
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Everybody welcomes 
the pause that refreshes ...So will you 


Coca-Cola has a wonderful winning way. It means so much. It costs so 
little » » + In it you find the happy answer to thirst. A taste thrill. A 
quick, wholesome little lift when you need one. It fits so naturally 
into a pause from work or play, and leaves you cool and refreshed 
77 Ready ice-cold at eight hundred thousand soda fountains and refresh- 


ment stands. Popular demand put it there. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY «+++I1T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE I7 JS 





